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At beet flee hame wi* todee o^ tneiure, 
The minatet winged their waj wi' pleeeora. 
King! may be blett, bat tkeg were glorious, 
0*er sU the iUa o* life Tietoriont. 

BVBKt. 



CHRISTMAS morning was dawning grey, but It was still 
far from broad daylight, when Ellen was awakened. She 
found litde Ellen Chauncey pulling and pushing at her 
shoulders, and whispering " Ellen ! Ellen !" — ^in a tone that 
showed a ^eat fear of waking somebody up. There she 
was, in ni^t-gown and nightcap, and barefooted too, with 
a &oe brimfull of excitement and as wide awake as possible. 
Ellen roused herself in no little surprise and asked what the 
matter was. 

^ J am going to look at my stocking,'' whispered her vifs- 
iter,— ^" don't you want to get up and come with me 1 it's 
just here in the other room, — come ! — don't make any noise." 

*' But what if you should find nothing in it ?" said Ellen 
laughingly, as she bounded out of bed. 

"Ah but I shall, I know; — I always do; — ^never fear. 
Hush ! step ever so softly — I don't want to wake any body." 

" It's hardly light enough for you to see," whispered El- 
len, as the two little bare&oted white figures glided out of 
the room. 

" O yes it is— that's all the fun. Hush ! — don't make a 
bit of noise — I know where it hangs — ^mamma always puts 
it at the back of her big easy chair — come this way — here 
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it is ! O Ellen ! there^s two of 'em ! There's one for you ! 
there's one for you." 

In a tumult of delight one Ellen capered about the floor 
on the tips of her little bare toes, while the otiier, not less 
happy, stood still for pleasure. The dancer finish^ by hug- 
ging and kissing her with* all her heart, declaring she was so 
glad she didn't know what to do. 

^ But how shall we know which is whidi?" 

^ Perhaps they are both alike," said Ellen. 

** No— at any rate one's for me, 'and t'other's for you. 
Stop ! here are pieces of paper, with our names on I guess 
. — let's turn the diair a little bit to the light — there — ^yes! 
— ^EUlen — M-o-n, — ^there, that's yours ; my name doesn't be- 
gin with an M ; and this is mine !" . . 

Another caper round the room, and then she brought up 
in front of the chair where Ellen was still standing. 

^ I wonder what's in 'em," she said ; '^ I want to look, and 
I d€fiCi want to. Come, you begin." 

'^ But that's no stocking of mine," said Ellen, a smile 
gradually breaking upon her sober little &ce ; ^ my leg never 
was as big as that". 

"* StuflH isn't it r said Ellen Chauncey. '' O do make 
baste, and see what is in yours. I want to know so I don't 
know what to do." 

^* Well, will you take out of touts as fiist as I take oat of 
minel" 

"Well!" 

O mysterious delight, and delightful mystery, of the 8tu£^ 
ed stocking \ Ellen s trembling fingers sought Uie top, and 
then very suddenly left it. 

" I can't think what it is," said she laughing, — ^^ it feels so 
funny." 

*' O never mind I make haste," said Ellen Chauncey ; " it 
won't hurt you, I guess." 

«* No, it won't hurt me," said Ellen,— «bttt"--» 

She drew forth a great bunch of white grapes. 

^ Splendid ! isn't it ?" said Ellen Chauncey. "^ Now ^r 
mine.*' 

It was the counterpart of Ellen's bunch. 

H @Q ^, so good," said she. <' Now for the next** 
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^'Tb^ next tMng in each stocking was a large biom of sugar- 
plums. 

''Well, that's fine, isn't it?" said Ellen Chauncey;— 
**^ yours is tied with white ribbon and mine with blue ; that's 
all the difl&renoe. O, and your paper's red and mine is 
purple." 

'' Yes, and (be pictures are different," said Ellen. 

^Well, I bad rather they would be different, wouldn't 
you 1 I think it's just as pleasant One'9 as big as the other, 
at any rate. Come — ^what's next?" 

Ellen drew out a little bundle, which being opened 
proved to be a nice little pair of dark kid gloves. 

"01 wonder who gave me this !" she said, — '' it's just 
what I wanted. How pretty ! O I'm so glad. I guess 
who it was." 

^ O look here," said liie other Ellen, who had been diving 
into her stocking, — ^^ I've got a ball — this is just what I 
wanted too ; George told me if Fd get one he d show me 
how to play. Isn't it pretty ? Isn't it funny we should each 
get just what we wanted 1 O this is a very nice ball. Fm 
glad I've got it. Why, here is another great round thing in 
my stocking ! — ^what can it be ? they wouldn't give me 
two balls," said she, chuckling. 

'' So there is in mine !" said Ellen. '' Maybe they're ap- 
ples?" 

''They aren't! they wouldn't give us apples; besides, it 
is soft. Pull it out and see." 

" Then they are oranges," said Ellen laughing. 

" /never felt such a soft orauge," said little Ellen Chaun- 
cey. "Come Ellen ! stop laughing, and let's see." 

They were two great scarlet satin pincushions, with E. 
C. and E. M. very neatly stuck in pins. 

" WeU, we sha'n't want pins for a good while, shall we ?" 
said Ellen. "Who gave us these?" 

"I know," said little EUen -Chauncey,—" Mrs. Bland." 

" She was very kind to make one for me," said Ellen. 
" Now for the next !" 

Her next thing was a little bottle of Cologne water. 

" I can tell who put that in," said her friend, — ^" aunt So- 
phia. I know her little bottles of Cologne water. Do you 
love Cologne water ? Aunt Sophia's is delicious." 
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. Ellen did like it very much, and wa3 extremely pleased. 
Ellen Ghauncey had also a new pair of scissors which gave 
entire sa^s&ction. 

/'Now I wonder what all this toe is stuffed with," said 
she, — '' raisins and almonds, I declare ! and yours the same, 
isn't \\A Well, don't you think we have got enough sweet 
thincs? Isn't Uiis a pretty good Christmas 1" 

« What are you about, you monkeys?" cried the voice 
of aunt Sophia from the dressing-room door. ''Alice, 
Alice ! do look at them. Come, right back to bed both of 
you. Crazy pates ! It is lucky it is Christmas day — ^if it 
was any other in the year we should have you both sick in 
bed ;. as it is I suppose you will go soot free." 

.Laughing, and rosy with pleasure, they came back and 
got into bed together ; and for an hour afterwards the two 
kept up a most animated conversation, intermixed with 
lonjg chuckles and bursts of merriment, and whispered com- 
munications of immense importance. The arrangement of 
the painted needlebook was entirely decided upon in this 
consultation ; also two or three other matters ; and the two 
children seemed to have already lived a day since daybreak 
by the time they came down to break&st. 

After breakfast Ellen applied secretly to Alice to know 
if she could write very beautifully ; she exceedingly wanted 
something done. 

"I should not like to venture, Ellie, if it must be so su- 
perfine ; .but John can do it for you." 

'' Can lie ? Do you think he would 1" 

'* I am sure he will if you ask him." 

'' But I don't like to ask him," said Ellen, casting a doubt- 
ful glance at the window. 

" Nonsense ! he's only reading the newspaper. You 
won't disturb him." 

** WeU, you won't say any thing about it?" 

" Certainly not" 

Ellen accordingly went near and said gently, ^ Mr. Hum- 
phreys," — ^but he did not seem to hear her. ^ Mr. Hum- 
phreys !" — a little louder. 

'^ tie has not arrived yet," said John, looking round 
gravely. 

He spoke so gravely that Ellen could not t<eU whether he 
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were joking or serioas. Her face of extreme perplexity 
was too much for his oommaod of countenance. ^ Whom 
do you want to speak to V said he, smiling. 

**I wanted to speak to jou, sir/' said Ellen, ^if jou are 
not too busy." 

*' Mr. HumpkreyB is always busy,'' said he, shaking his 
head; ^^but Mr. John can attend to you at any time, and 
John will do for you whatever you please to ask him.*' 

''Then, Mr. John," said Ellen laughing, ^ if you please, I 
wanted to ask you to do something for me very much in- 
deed, if you are not too busy ; Alice said I shouldn't disturb 
you." 

''Not at all; Pre been long enough over this stupid 
newspaper. What is it ?" 

" I want you, if you will be so good," said Ellen, " to write 
a little bit for me on something, very beautifully." 

^"' Very beautifully!' Well— come to the library; we 
will see.'' 

" But it is a great secret," said Ellen ; " you won't tell 
any body ?" 

" Tortures sha'n't draw it from me — ^when I know what it 
is," said he, with one of his comical looks. 

In high glee Ellen ran for the pieces of Bristol board 
which were to form the backs of the needlebook, and brought 
them to the library ; and explained how room was to be left 
in the middle of each for a painting, a rose on one, a butter- 
fly on the other ; the writing to be as elegant as possible, 
above, beneath, and roundabout, as the fancy of the writer 
should choose. 

"Well, what is to be inscribed on this most original 
of needlebooks?" said John, as he carefully mended his 
pen. 

"Stop !"— said Ellen,—" Til tell you in a minute— on this 
one, the front you know, is to go, 'To my dear mother, many 
happy New Years ;' — and on this side, * From her dear little 
daughter, Ellen Chauncey.' You know," she added, " Mrs. 
Chauncey isn't to know any thing about it till New Year's 
Day ; nor any body else." 

"Trust me," said John. "If I am asked any questions 
they shall find me as obscure as an oracle." 

'* What is an oracle, sir ?" 
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" Why,'' said John smiling, ** this pen won't do yet — the 
old heathens believed there were certain spots of earth to 
which some of their gods had more &vdur than to others, and 
where they would permit mortals to oome nearer to them 
and would even de^ to answer their questions.'' 

" And did they T said EUen. 

« Did they what 1" 

^ Did they answer their questions P' 

^'Did who answer their questions!" 

^ The— oh ! to be sure," said Ellen, — ^*^ there were no sndi 
gods. But what made people think they answered them % 
and how could they ask questions ?" 

^ I suppose it was a oontrivanoe.of the priests to increase 
their power and wealth. There was always a temple built 
near, with priests and priestesses ; the questions were put 
through them ; and they would not i&sk them except on great 
occasions, or for people of consequence who could pay them 
well by making splendid gifts to the god." 

'^But I should think the people would have thought the 
priest or priestess had made up the answers themselves." 

^ Perhaps they did sometimes. But people had not the 
Bible then, and did not know as much as we know. ' It was 
not unnatural to think the gods would care a little for the 
poor people that lived on the earth. Besides, there was a 
a good deal of management and trickery about the answers 
of the oracle that helped to deceive." 

^ How was it 1" said Ellen ; — "^ how could they manage % 
and what was the oracle /" 

^The oracle was either the answer itself^ or the god who 
was sitpposed to give it, or the place where it was given ; 
ai^ there were deferent ways of managing. At one place 
the priest hid himself in the hollow bod^ or among the 
branches of an oak tree, and people thought the tree spoke 
to them. Sometimes the oracle was delivered by a woman 
who pretended to be put into a kind of fit — tearing her hair 
and beating her breast." • 

^'But suppose the orade made a mistake % — ^what would 
the people tnink then t" 

^ The answers were generally contrived so that they would 
seem to come true in any event." 

*" I don't see how they could do that," said Ellen. 
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^ Very well — just imagine that I am an orade, and oome 
to me with some question ; — ^I'll answer you*" 
^ But you can't tell what's going to happen %^ x 
'^No matter — ^you.ask me truly and PU answer you 

oracularly." 

''That means, like an oracle, I suppose 1** uXA Ellen, 
^ Well — ^Mr. John, will Alice be pleased with what 1 am 
going to give her New Yeart" 

"§he will be pleased with what she will receive on that 
day." 

<'Ah but," said EUen laughing, ''that isn't fair; you 
haven't answered me ; perhaps somebody else wiU give her 
something, and then die might be pleased with that and not 
with mine." 

" Exactly — ^but the oracle never means to be understood*" 

" Well, I won't oome to you," said Ellen. " I don't like 
such answers. Now for the needlebook !" 

Breathlessly she looked on while the skilful pen did its 
work ; and her exclamations of delight and admiration when 
the first cover was handed to her were not loud but deep. 

" It will do, then, will it 1 Now let us see-—' From her 
dear little daughter,' — there — ^now 'Ellen CSiaunoey' Isup- 
pose must be in hieroglyphics." 

"In what 1" said Ellen. 

" I mean written in some diflicult character." 

" Yes," said Ellen. " But what was that you said!" 

" Hieroglyphics 1" 

Ellen added no more, though she was not satisfied. He 
looked up and smiled. 

" Do you want to know what that means 1" 

" Yes, if you please," said Ellen. 

The pen was laid down while he explained, to a most 
eager little listener. Even the great business of the moment 
was forgotten. From hieroglyphics they went to the pyra- 
mids ; and Ellen had got to the top of one and was enjoy- 
ing the prospect (in imagination), when she suddenly came 
down to tell John of her stuffed stocking and its contents. 
The pen went on again, and came to the end of the writing 
by the time Ellen had got to the toe of the stocking. 

" Wasn't it very strange they should give me so many 
things?" aaid she; — "people that don't know met" 
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"Why,' no,'' said John smiling, — ^*M cannot say I. think 
it was very strange. Is this all the Jbusiness you had for my 
hands?;*. ^. : . ^ f . ^ 

^ Hiisis all ; and I am very much obliged to you, Mr. John." 

Her gratefbl affectionate eye said much more, and he felt 
widl paid.. 

Gilbert was next applied to, to paint the rose and the 
butterfly^ which, finding so excellent a beginning made in 
the work, he was very ready to do. The girls were then 
free tp.sf!t about the embroidery of the leaves, which was 
by no means the business of an hour. 

A very happy CSiristmas day was that. With their needles 
and thimbles, and rose-coloured silk, they kept by themselves 
in a comer, or in the library, out of the way ; and sweetening 
thdr. talk "yirith a sugar-plum now and then, neither tongues 
nor needles knew any flagging. It was wonderful what they 
found so much to say, but there was no lack. Ellen Chaun- 
cey tMpecially was inexhaustible. Several times too that day 
the Cologne bottle was handled, the gloves looked at and 
fondled,' the ball tried, and the new sdssors extolled as ''just 
the thing for their work.** Ellen attempted to let her oom- 
piinion into the mystery of oracles and hieroglyphics, but was 
fain to give it up ; little Ellen showed a decided preference 
for American, not to say Ventnor, subjects, where she felt 
more at home. 

Then came Mr. Humphreys; and Ellen was glad, both lor 
her own sake and because she loved to see Alioe pleased. 
Then came the great merry Christmas dinner, when the girls 
had, not talked themselves out^ but tired themselves with 
working. Young and old dined together to-day, and the 
children not set by themselves, but scattered among the 
gruwn.up people ; and as £31en was nicely placed between 
Alice and littie Ellen Qiauncey, she enjoyed it all very much. 
The large long table surrounded with happy feces ; tones of 
cheerfulness and looks of kindness, and lively talk ; Uie superb 
display of plate and glass end diina; the stately dinner; and 
last but not least, the plum pudding. There was sparkling 
wine too, and a great deal of drinking of healths ; but Ellen 
noticed that Alice and her brother smilingly drank all theirs 
in water; so when old Mr. Marshman called to her to ** hold 
out her glass,** ^e held it out to be sure and let him fill it, 
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but she lifted her tumbler of water to her lips instead, after 
making him a veiy low bow. Mr. Marshmau laughed at her 
a great deal, and asked her if she was " a proselyte to the 
new notions ;" and Ellen laughed with him, without having 
the least idea what he meant, and was extremely happy. It 
was very pleasant too when they went into the drawing- 
room to take coffee. Hie young ones were permitted to have 
cofiee to-night as a great &YOur. Old Mrs. Marshman had the 
two little ones on either side of her; and was so kind, and 
held Ellen's hand in her own, and talked to her about her 
mother, till Ellen loved her. 

After tea there was a great call for games, and young and 
old joined in them. They played the Old Curiosity Shop ; 
and Ellen thought Mr. John s curiosities could not be 
matched. They played the Old ]f amily Coach, Mr. Howard 
Marshman being the manager, and Ellen laughed till she 
was tired ; she was the coa(£ door, and he kept her opening 
and shutting and swinging and breaking, it seemed all the 
while, though most of the rest were worked just as hard. 
When they were well tired they sat down to rest and hear 
music, and Ellen enjoyed that exceedingly. Alice sang, 
and Mrs. Gillespie, and Miss Sophia, and another lady, and 
Mr. Howard ; sometimes alone, sometimes three or four or 
all together. 

At last came ten o'clock and the young ones were sent 
off; and from beginning to end that had been a Christmas 
day of unbroken and unclouded pleasure. Ellen's last act 
^ was to take another look at her Cologne bottle, gloves, pin- 

cushion, grapes, and paper of sugar-plums, which were laid 
side by side carefully in a drawer. 
VOL. n. ■ 
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CHAPTER II 



Bai thoogh life^ valley be a vale of tMra, 

A brigbter scene beyond that Tale appeua, \ 

Wboae glory, with a light that neTer fiulesi 

Shoota between icatterad rocks and opening shades. 

Ooi 



MR. HUMPHREYS was persuaded to stay over SuQdaj 
at Ventnor; and it was also settled that his children 
should not leave it till after New Year. This was less their 
own wish than his ; he said Alice wanted the change, and he 
wished she looked a little fatter. Beside, the earnest plead- 
ings of the whole family were not to be denied. Ellen was 
very glad of this, though there was one drawback to the 
pleasures of Ventnor, — she could not feel quite at home with 
any of the young people but only Ellen Chauncey and her 
cousin George Walsh. This seemed \^Ty strange to her ; she 
almost thought Margaret Dunscombe was at the bottom of 
it all, but she recollected she had felt something of this be 
fore Margaret came. She tried to think nothing about it ; 
and in truth it was not able to prevent her from being very 
happy. The breach however was destined to grow wider. 

About four miles froni Ventnor was a large town called 
Randolph. Thither they drove to church Sunday morning, 
the whole &mily ; but the hour of dinner and the distance 
prevented any one from going in the afternoon. The mem- 
bers of the family were scattered in different parts of the 
house, most in their own rooms. Ellen with some difficulty 
made her escape from her young companions, whose man- 
ner of spending the time did not satisfy her notions of what 
was right on that day, and went to look in the library for 
her friends. They were there, and alone ; Alice half recli- 
ning on the sofa, half in her brother's arms; he was reading 
or talking to her ; there was a book in his hand. 
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^ Is any thing the matter?^ said Ellen, as she drew near ; 
^ aren't you well, dear Alice % — ^Headache 1 oh, I am sorry. 
O ! I know ^" 

She darted away. In two minutes she was back again 
with a pleased &oe, her biindi of grapes in one hand, her 
bottle of Cologne water in the other. 

'' Won't you open that, please, Mr. John,** said she ;•— '* I 
can't open it ; I guess it will do her good, for Ellen says 
it's delicious. Mamma used to have &l(^ne water for her 
headaches. And here, dear Alioe, won't you eat these 1 — 
do ! — ^try one." 

'^Hasn't that bottle been open yet?" said Alice, as she 
smilingly took a grape. 

'^ Why no, to be sure it hasn't. I wasn't going to open 
it till I wanted it Eat them all, dear Alice, — ^please do I" 

''But I don't think you have eaten one yourself, Ellen, 
by the look of the bundL And here are a great many too 
many for me." 

'' Yes I have, I've eaten two ; I don't want 'em. I give 
them all to you and Mr. John. I had a great deal rather !" 

Ellen took however as precious payment Alice's look and 
kiss ; and then with a delicate consciousness that perhaps the 
brother and sister might like to be alone, she left the library. 
She did not know where to go, for Miss Sophia was stretched 
on the bed in her room, and ^e did not want any company. 
At last with her littie Bible she placed herself on the old 
sofa in the hall above stairs, which was perfectly well warmed, 
and for some time she was left there in peace. It was pleas- 
ant^ after all the hubbub of the morning, to have a little quiet 
time that seemed like Sunday ; and the sweet Bible words 
came, as they often now came to Ellen, with a healing breath. 
But after half an hour or so, to her dismay she heard a door 
open and the whole gang of children come trooping into the 
hall below, where they soon made such a noise that reading 
or thinking was out of the question. 

'' What a bother it is that one can't play games on a Sun- 
day !" said Marianne Gillespie. 

'' One can play games on a Sunday," answered her broth- 
er. " Whereas the odds ? It's all Sunday's good for, /think." 

"William! — William!" sounded the shocked voice of 
little Ellen Chauncey,— " you're a real wicked boy !" 
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" Well now !" said William, — " How am I wicked % Now 
say, — ^I should like to know. How is it any more wicked 
for us to play games than it is for aunt Sophia to lie abed 
and sleep, or for uncle Howard to read novels, or for grand- 
pa to talk politics, or for mother to talk about the fashions 1 
— there were she and Miss What's*her-name for ever so long 
this mohiing doing every thing but make a dress. Now 
which is the worst 1"* 

" O, William ! — ^William ! — ^for shame ! for shame !" said 
little Ellen again. 

*' Do hush, Ellen Chauncey ! will you V* said Marianne, 
sharply; — "and you had better hush too, William, if you 
know what is good for yourself. . I don't care whether it^s 
right or wrong, I do get dolefully tired with doing nothing." 

" Oh so do I !" said Margaret, yawning. " I wish one 
oould sleep all Sunday." 

" ril tell you what," said Greorge, " I know a game we 
can play, and no harm, either, for it's all out of the Bible." 

" O ao you % let's hear it, George," cried the girls. 

'' I don't believe it is good for anything if it is out of the 
Bible," said Margaret. "Now stare, Ellen Chauncey, 
do !" 

"I aiiCt staring," said Ellen indignantly, — ''but I don't 
believe it is right to play it, if it u out of the Bible." 

" Well it is though,'' said George. " Now listen ; — ^Pll 
think of somebody in the Bible, — some man or woman, vou 
know ; and you all may ask me twenty questions about him 
to see if you can find out who it is." 

" What kind of questions T 

" Any kind of questions — whatever you like." 

" That will improve your knowledge of scripture history," 
said Gilbert. 

"To be sure; and exercise our memory," said Isabel 
Hawthorn. 

"Yes, and then we are thinking of good people and what 
they did, all the time," said little Ellen. 

" Or bad people and what they did," said William. 

" But I don't know enough about people and things in the 
Bible," said Mafgaret; "1 couldn't guess." 

" never mind — it will be all the more fun," said George. 
" Come ! let's b^n. Who'll take somebody t" 
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'' O I think this wUl be fine !" Bald little Oiauneey ;— 
" but Ellen — ^where's Ellen ? — ^we want her.'' 

" No we don't want her ! — we've enough without her — 
she won't play !" shouted William, as the little girl ran up 
stairs. She persevered however. Ellen had left her soub 
before this, and was found seated on the foot of her bed.. 
As fiur and as long as she could she withstood her little 
friend's entreaties, and ^^^v^ unwillingly at last yielded and 
went with her down stairs. 

" Now we are ready," said little Ellen Chauncey ; " I have 
told Ellen what the game is ; who's going to begin ?" 

** We have becun,^ said William. " Gilbert has thought 
of somebody. Man or woman ?" 

"Man." 

" Young or old f 

** Why — he was young first and old aftenvards." 

"Pshaw, William! what a ridiculous question," said his 
sister. '* Besides you mustn't ask more than one at a time. 
Rich or poor, Gilbert 1" 

" Humph ! — ^why I suppose he was moderately well off, 
I dare say I should think myself a lucky fellow if I had as 
much." 

** Are you answering truly, Gilbert ?" 

" Upon my honour ?' 

" Was he in a high or low station of life?" asked Miss 
Hawthorn. 

" Neither at the top nor the bottom of the ladder — a* 
very respectable person indeed." 

" But we are not getting on," said Margaret ; " accord- 
ing to you he wasn^t any thing in particular ; what kind of 
a person was he, Gilbert?" 

*' A very good man." 

" Handsome or ugly 1" 

'• History don't say." 

^ Well, what doe^ it say 1" said Greorge, — " what did be 
dor 

^* He took a journey once upon a time." 

'* What for ?" 

*' Do you mean rohy he went, or what was the object of 
his going ?" 

'* Why the one's the same as the other, ain't it ?" 
VOL. II. • 
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" I beg your pardon.^' -- 

" Well, what was the object of his going 1" 

" He went after a wife." 

''Samson! Samson!" shouted William and Isabel and ^ 
Ellen Chauncej. 

" No — it wasn't Samson either." 

" I can't think of any body else that went after a wife," 
said George. " That king — what's his name 1— that mar- 
ried Esther *?" 

The children screamed. ^ " fl« didn't go after a wife, 
George, — ^his wives were brought to him. Was it Jacob ?" 

" No — be didn't go after a wife either," said Gilbert ; 
** he married two of them, but he didn't go to his uncle's to 
find them. You had better go on with your questions. 
You have had eight already. If you don't look out you 
won't catch me. Come!" 

'' Did he get the wife that he went aft;erf asked Ellen 
Chauncey. 

" He was never married that I know of^" said Gilbert. 

^ What, was the reason he &iled 1" said IsabeL ' 

" He did not fail." 

''Did he" bring home his wife then? you said he wasn't 
married." 

" He never was, that I know of; but he brought home a 
wife notwithstanding." 

" But how funny you are, Gilbert ," said little Ellen,—" he - r ^ 
had a wife and he hadn't a wife ; — ^what became of her?" ^^ 

" She li ved and flourished. Twelve questions ; — ^take care." ^1 

" Nobody asked what country he was of," said Margaret, 
—"what was he, Gilbert!" 

" He was a Damascene. 

" A what r 

"Of Dama8CU8-^>f Damascus. You know where Da 
mascus is, don't you 1" 

" Fiddle !" said Marianne, — " I thought he was a Jew. 
Did he live before or after the flood ?" 

" After. I should think you might have known that." 

"Well, I can't make out any thing about him," said 
Marianne. " We shall have to give It up." 

" No, no,— not yet," said William. " Where did he go 
after his wife?" 
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^Too dose a question.'' 

" Then that don't count Had he ever seen her before V^ 

"Never." 

^ Was she willing to go with him 1" 

*' Very willing. Ladies always are when they go to be 
married." 

** And what became of her 1" 

"She was married and lived happily, — ^as I told you." 

" But you said ht wasn't married ?" 

"Well, what theni I didn't say she married Atm." 

" Whom did she marry r ' 

" Ah that is asking the whole ; I can't tell you." 

" Had they &r to go 1" asked Isabel. 

" Several days' journey, — ^I don't know how far.' 

" How did they travel f 

" On camels." 

"Was it the Queen of Sheba!" said little Ellen. 

There was a roar of laughter at this happy thought, and 
poor little Ellen declared ^e forgot all but about the jour- 
ney ; she remembered the Queen of Sheba had taken a jour- 
ney, and the camels in the picture of the Queen of Sheba, 
and that made her think of her. 

The children gave up. Questioning seemed hopeless; and 
Gilbert at last told them his thought. It was Eleazar, Abra- 
ham's steward, whom he sent to fetch a wife for his son 
Isaac. 

"Why haven't you guessed, little mumchance?" said 
Gilbert to Ellen Montgomerv. 

"I have guessed," said Ellen; — ^\ knew who it was 
some time ago." 

"Then why didn't you say sol and you haven't asked a 
single question," said George. . 

" No, you haven't asked a single question," said Ellen 
CSiauncey. 

" She is a great deal too good for that^" said William ; 
" she thinks it is wicked, and that we are not at all nice pro- 
per-behaved boys and girls to be playing on Sunday ; she 
ii) very sorry she could not help being amused." 

"jDo you think it is wicked, Ellen 1" asked her little friend. 

"Do you think it isn't right 1" said Geoige Walsh. 

Ellen hesitated ; she saw they were all waiting to hear 
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what the would say. She coloured, and looked ^down at 
her little Bible whidi was still in her hand. It, encouraged 
her. - 

"I don't want to say any thing rude," she began ; — "I 
don't think it is quite right to play such plays, or any 
plays." 

She was attacked with impatient cries of " Why not ?" 
" Why not 1" 

^ Because," said Ellen, trembling with the eflbrt she made, 
— ^*^ I think Sunday was meant to be spent in growing better 
and learning good things ; and I don't think such plays would 
help one at all to do that ; and I have a kind of fueling that 
I ought not to do it." 

"Well I hope you'll act according to yoxa feelings then," 

said William ; " 1 am sure nobody has any objection. You 

. had better go somewhere else though, for we are going on \ 

we have been learning to be good long enough for one day. 

-Gome !, I have thought of somebody.^'' 

Ellen could not help feeling hurt and sorry at the half 
sneer she saw in the look and manner of the others as well 
as in William^s words. She wished for no better than to 
go away, but as she did so her bosom'swelled and the tears 
started and her breath came quicker. She found Alice lying 
down and asleep, Miss Sophia beside her ; so she stole out 
again and went down to the library. Finding nobody, she 
took possession of the sofa and tried to read again *, reading 
somehow did not go well, and she fell to musing on what 
had just passed. She thought of the unklndness of the chil- 
dren ; how sure she was it was wrong to spend any part of / 
Sunday in such games ; what Alice would think of it, and 
John, and her mother ; and how the Sundays long ago used 
to be spent, when that dear mother was with her ; and then 
she wondered how ghe was' passing this very one, — while 
Ellen was sitting here in the library alone, what she was 
doing in that far-away land ; and she thought if there only 
were such things as oracles that could tell truly, how muoh 
she would like to ask about her. 

" Ellen !" said the voice of John from the window. 

She started up ; she had thought she was alone ; but there 
he was lying in the window seat. 

*• What are you doing ?'' 
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** Nothing," sdd Ellen. 

^ Come here. What are you thinking about t I didn't 
know jou were there till T heard two or tluree very long sighs. 
What is the matter with my little sister T 

He took her hand and drew her Ibndly up to him. ^ What 
were you thinking about T 

*' I was thinking about difierent things, — nothing is the 
matter^' said Ellen. 

^' Then what are those tears in your eyes for X^ 

'^ I don't know," said she laughing, — ^^ there weren't any 
till I came here. I was thinking just now about mam- 



ma." 



He said no more, still however keeping her beside 
him. 

'' I should think," said Ellen presently, after a few minutes' 
musing look out of the window, — ^ it would be very pleas- 
ant if there were such things as oracles-^don't you, Mr. 
Johnl" 

" No." 

" But wouldn't you like to know something about what's 
going to happen?" 

" f do know a great deal about it." 

*' About what is going to happen !" 

He smiled. - 

" Yes — ^a gre-at deal, Ellie, — enough to give me work for 
all the* rest of my life." 

" O you mean from the Bible ! — ^I was thinking of other 
things." 

"It is best not to know the other things, Ellie ; — ^I am very 
glad to know those the Bible teaches us." 

^ But it doesn't tell us much, does it ? What does it tell 
usi" 

" Gro to the window and tell me what you see." 

"I don't see any thing in particular," said Ellen, after 
taking a grave look-out. 

" Well, what in general 1" 

" Why there is the lawn covered with snow, and the trees 
and bushes ; and the sun is shining on every thing just as it 
did the day we came ; and there's the long shadow of that 
hemlock across the snow, and the blue sky." 

" Now look out again, Ellie, and listen. I know that a day 
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is to oome when those heavens shall be wrapped together as 
a scroll— they shall vanish away, like smoke, and the earth 
shall ,wax old like agarment ;-^— and it and all the works diat 
are therein shall be burned up." 

As he spoke Ellen's fimcy tried to follow, — ^to picture the 
ruin and desolation of all that stood so fair and seemed to 
stand so firm before her; — but the sun shone on, the bran- 
ches waved gently in the wind, the shadows lay stiH on the 
snow, and the blue heaven was fiiir and cloudless. Fancy 
was baffled. She turned from the window. 

" Do you believe' it 1" said John. 

" Yes," said Ellen, — " I know it ; but I think it is very 

disagreeable to think about it" 

iffi ''It would be, Ellie," said he, bringing her again to his 

side, — ^^y^rj disagreeable — ^very miserable indeed, if we 

' Jmew no jnore than that. But we know more — ^read here." 

*\^ ; Ellen took his little Bible and read at the open place. 
# ''*'' Behold, J create new heavens. and a new earth, and 
'the former shall not be remembered, neither oome into 
mind.'" 

" Why won't they be remembered ?" said EUen ; " shall 
we forget all about them." 

''No, I do not think that is meant The new heavens and 
the new earth will be so much more lovely and pleasant that 
we shall not want to think of these." 

Ellen's eye sought the window again. 

" You are thinking that it is hardly possible 1" said John 
with a smile. 

" I suppose it is possible" said Ellen, — ^" but — ^ 

" But lovely as this world is, Ellie, man has filled it with 
sii!, and sin has everywhere brought its punishment, and 
under the weight of both the earth groans. There will be 
no sin there ; sorrow and sighing shall flee awav ; love to 
each other and love to their blessed King will fill all hearts, 
and his presence will be with them. Don't you see that 
even if that world shall be in itself no better than this, it will 
yet be fiu*, fiir more lovely than this can ever be with the 
shadow of sin upon iti" 

" O yes !" said Ellen. " I know whenever I feel wrong 
in any way nothing seems pretty or pleasant to me, or not 
half so much." 
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- «< Very weH,** said Jofan, — ^ I see you understand me. I 
]ike to think, of that land, Ellen, — very much.'* 

"^ Mr. John," said Ellen,— <' don't you think people will 
know each other again?" 

** Those that love each other here? — ^I have no doubt 
of it.". 

Before either John or Ellen had broken the long musing . 
fit that followed these words, thev were joined by Alice. 
Her head was better ; and taking her place in the window* 
seat, the talk began again, between the brother and sister 
now ; Ellen too nappy to sit with them and listen. They 
talked of that land again, of the happy coropanv preparing 
for it; of their dead mother, but not much of her; of the 
glory of their King, and the joy of his service, even here ; — Jj^ 
till thoughts grew too strong for words, and silenoe again ^ 
stole upon the group. The short winter day came to an 
end ; the sunlight faded away into moonlight. No shadows 
lay now on the lawn ; and from where she sat Ellen could 
see the great hemlock all silvered ^dth the moonlight which * 
began to steal in at the window. . It was very, very beauti- 
ful ; — ^yet she could think now without sorrow that all this 
should come to an end ; because of that new heaven and 
new earth wherein righteousness should dwell. 

^ We have eaten up all your grapes, Ellie," said Alice, — 
^ or rather /have, for John didn't help me much. I think 
I never ate so sweet grapes in my life ; John said the reason 
was because every one tasted of you." ' 

" I am very glad," said Ellen laughing. 

" There is no evil without some good," Alice went on ; — 
'* except for my headache John would not have held my head 
by the hour as he did ; and you couldn't have given me the 
pleasure you did, Ellie. Oh Jack ! — there has been many a 
day lately when I would gladly have had a headache for the 
power of laying my head on your shoulder !" 

'* And if mamma had not gone away 1 should never have 
known you," said Ellen. '^ 1 wish she never had gone, but 
I am very, y^t^ glad for this !" 

She had kneeled upon the window-seat and clasped Alice 
round the neck, just' as they were called to tea. The con- 
versation had banished every disagreeable feeling from 
Ellen's mind. She met her companions in the drawing* 
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room almost forgetting that she had any cause of oc>mp]aint 
against them. And this appeared when in the course of the 
evening it came in her way to perform some little office of 
politeness for Marianne. It was done with the gracefulness 
that could only come from a spirit entirely free frona un- 
grateful feelings. The children felt it, and for the time were 
shamed into better behaviour. The evening passed pleas- 
antly, and "Ellen went to bed very happy. 
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THE next day it happened that the young people were 
amusing themselves with talking in a room where John 
Humphreys, walking up and down, was amusing himwlf 
with thinking* In £e course of his walk, he began to find 
their amusement rather disturbing to his. The children were 
all grouped closely around Margaret Dunscombe, who was 
entertaining them with a long and very detailed account of 
a wedding and great party at Randolph which she had had 
the happiness of attending. Eagerly fighting her battles 
over again, and pleased with the rapt attention of her hear- 
ers, the speaker fbrgot herself and raised her voice much more 
than she meant to do. As ^^e;?"^ turn of his walk brought 
John near, there came to his ears sufficient bits and scraps of 
Margaret's story to give him a very fair sample of the whole ; 
and he was sorry to see Ellen among the rest, and as the 
rest, hanging upon her lips and drinking in what seemed to 
him tctbe very poor nonsense. '^Her gown was all blue 
satin, trimmed here, — and so, — ^you know, with the most 
exquisite lace, as deep as that, — and on the shoulders and 
here — ^you know, it was looped up with the most lovely 
bundles of" — here John lost the sense. When he came 
near again she had got upon a different topic — '^ * Miss Sim- 
mons,' says T, *what did you do that for?' * Why,' says 
she, * how could I help it? I saw Mr. Payne coming, and 
I thought I'd get behind you, and so , ' " The next time 
the speaker was saying with great animation, "And lo, and 
behold, when I was in Sie midst of all ray pleasure, up comes 

a little gentleman of about his dimensions ." He had 

VOL. tl. » 
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not taken many turns when he saw that Mai^aret's n<»isaise 
was branching out right and lefb into worse than nonsense. 

" Ellen !" said he suddenly, — ^^ I want you in the library.** 

^ My Gonscienoe !** said Margaret as he left the room,— - 
^ King John the Second, and no less." 

^ Don't go on till I come back," said Ellen ; ^ I won't be 
three minutes ; just wait for me." 

She found John seated at one of the tables in the library, 
sharpening a pendL 

; ^ Ellen, said he in his usual manner, — ^^I want you to 
do something for me.'* 

She waited eagerly to hear what, but instead of telling her 
he took a piece of drawing paper and began to sketch some- 
thing. Ellen stood by, wondering and impatient to the last 
degree; not caring however to show her impatience, though 
her very feet were twitching to run back to her companions. 
' ^ EU^" said John as he finished the old stump of a tree 
with one branch left on it, and a little bit of ground at the 
bottom, "did you ever try your hand at drawing?" 

•*No," said Ellen. 

" Then sit down here," said he rising from his chair, " and 
i let me see what you can make of that." 

"But I don't know how," said Ellen. 

" 1 will teach you. There is a piece of paper, and this 
pencil is sharp enough. Is that chair too low for youl" 

He placed another, and with extreme unwillingness and 
some displeasure Ellen sat dovm. It was on her tongue to 
ask if another time would not do, but somehow she could not 
get the words out. John showed her how to hold her pendl, 
how to place her paper, where to begin, and how to go on ; 
and then went to the other end of the room and took up his 
walk again. Ellen at first felt more inclined to drive her 
pencil trough the paper than to make quiet marks upon it. 
However necessity was upon her. She began her work ; 
and once fairly b^un it grew delightfully interesting. Her 
vexation went on entirely; she forgot Margaret and her 
story ; the wrinkles on the old trunk smoothed those on her 
brow, and those troublesome leaves at the branch end brushed 
away all thoughts of every thing else. Her cheeks were bum* 
ing with intense interest, when the library door burst open 
and die whole troop of children rushed in ; they wanted 
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ElleQ for a round game in which all their number were 
needed ; she must come directly. 

^I can't come just yet^'* said she; '^l must finish this 
nrst. 

^ Afterwards will just do as well,^ said Geoi^e ; — '* come 
Ellen, do ! — ^you can finish it afterwards.'' 

<" No I can V ^^ Ellen,—'' I can't leave it till it's done. 
Why, I thought Mr. John was here !• I didn't see him go but. 
m come in a little while." 

^ Did Ae set you about that precious piece of business 1" 
said WOliaoL 

"Yes." 

" I dedare," s«d Mai^garet, — ^ he's fitter to be the Grand 
Turk than any one else I know of." 

" I don't know who the Grand Turk is," said Ellen. 

^ril tell you," said William, putting his mouth dose to 
her ear, and speaking in a disagreeable loud whisper,^-^ it's 
the biggest gobbler in the yard." 

"Ain't you ashamed, William!" cried little Ellen Chaun- 
cey. 

"That's it exactly," said Margaret, — "always strut.ting. 
about." ^ ^ 

" He isn't a bit;" said Ellen very angry ; " I've seen peo- 
ple a great deal more like gobblers than he is." 

"Well," said William, reddening in his turn, "I had ra- 
ther at any rate be a good turkey gobbler than one of those 
outlandish birds that have an appetite for stones and glass 
and bits of morocco, and such things. Come, let us leave 
her to do the Grand Turk's bidding. Come, Ellen Chauncey 
— you mustn't stay to interrupt her — ^we want you !" 

They left her alone. Ellen had coloured, but William's 
words did not hit very sore ; since John's talk with her about 
the matter referred to she bad thought of it humbly and 
wisely ; it is only pride that makes such fault-finding very 
hard to bear. She was very sorry however that they had 
fallen out again, and that hei own passion, as she feared, 
had been the cause. A few tears luui to be wiped away 
before she could see exactly how the old tree stood, — then 
taking up her pencil she soon forgot every thing in her work. 
It was finished, and with head now on one side, now on the 
other, she was looking at her picture with very great satis- 
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Action, wtien her eye . caught the figure of John standing 
before her. '. / ■\-:i^'^^ 

"Is it doner siaid he; ' ^ : 

*' It is done,^^ said Ellen smiling, as she rose up to let him 
oome. He sat down to look at it. 

" It is very well," he. said, — ^*' better than I expected,-— it 
is very well indeed. Is this yonr first trial, Ellen 1" 

« Yes— the first." • 

" You found it pleasant work ^'^ 

** O very ! — very pleasant. I like it. dearly." 

" Then I will teach you. This shows you have a taste for 
it, and that is precisely what I wanted to find out. I will 
give you an easier copy next time. I rather expected when 
you sat down," said he, smiling a little, ** that the old tree 
would grow a good deal more crooked under your hands 
than I meant it to be." 

Ellen blushed exceedingly. " I do believe, Mr. John," 
she said, stammering, *^that you know every thing I am 
thinking about." s 

^' I might do that, Ellen, without being as wise as an Ora- 
cle. * But I do not expect to make any very painful discov- 
eries in that line." 

Ellen thought, if he did not, it would not be her &ult. 
She tildy repented her momentary anger and hasty speech 
to William. Not that he did not deserve it, or that it was 
not true ; but it was imwise, and had done mischief^ and ^* it 
was not a bit like peace-making, nor meek at all," Ellen said 
to herself She had been reading that morning the fifth 
chapter of Matthew, and it ran in her head, ^ iSlessed are 
the meek," — ^ Blessed are the peace-makers: for they shall 
be called the children of God." She strove to get back a 
pleasant feeling toward her young companions, and prayed 
that she might not be angry at any thing they should say. 
She was ttiA asain at tea-time. 

Miss Sophia had quitted the table, bidding William hand 
the doughnuts to those who could not rea<£ them. Mari- 
anne took a great while to make her choice. Her brother 
grew impatient 

^ Well, I hope you have suited yourself" said he. *^ Come, 
Miss Montgomery, don't you be as long ; my arm is tired. 
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Shut yoar ^eyea, and then you'll be sure to get the biggest 
one in the basket." 

*' No, Ellen/' said John, who none of the children thought 
was near, — ^'^it would be ung^ierous — ^I wouldn't deprive 
Master William of his best arguments." 

^' What do you mean by my ailments 1" said William 
sliarply. * 

^' Generally, those whi^ are the most difficult to take in," 
answered his tormentor with perfect gravity. 

Ellen tried t^keep from smllinff, but could not ; and 
others of the pairv did not try. William and his sister 
were enraged, the more because John had said nothing they 
could take hold of| at even repeat Gilbert made common 
cause with them. \ 

*'I wish I was grown up for once," said William. 

^' Will you fight W, sir 1" asked Gilbert, who was a 
matter oi three years\older, and well grown enough. 

His question received no answer, and was repeated. 

" No, sir." 

"Why not, sir r 

" I am afraid you'd lay me up with a sprained ankle," 
said John, **and I ^ould not get back to Doncaster as 
quickly as I must." 

" It is very mean of t^ni," said GKlbert, as John walked 
away, — " I could whip him I know." 

"Who's that," said Mr. Howard Marshman. 

"John Humphreys." 

"John Humphreys! You had better not meddle with 
him, my dear fellow. It would be no particular proof 
of wisdonu" 

" Why, he is no such great a&ir " said Gilbert ; " he's 
tall enough to be sure, but I don't believe he is heavier 
than I am." 

"You don't know, in the first place, how to judge of the 
size of a perfectly well-made man ; and in the second place 
/was not a match for nim a year ago ; so you may judge. 
I do not know precisely," he went on to the lady he was 
walking with, " what it takes to rouse John Humphreys, 
but when he ii roused he seems to me to have strength 
enough for twice his bone and muscle. I have seen him do 
curious things once or twice !" 
VOL. n. ■• 
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V **.ThatViet Mr. Humphreys r. 

"Humph!" said Mr. Howard, — "gunpowder is pretty 
quiet stuff so long as it keeps oool." 

The next day another matter happened to disturb Ellen. 
Margaret had received an elegant pair of ear-rings as a 
Christmas present, and was showing them for the admiration 
of her young friends. Ellen's did not satisfy her. 

" Ain't they 8plendld,'V said she. "Tell the truth now, 
Ellen Montgomery, wouldn't you give a great deal if 
somebody would send you such a pair 1" 

" They are very pretty," said Ellen, " but I don't think I 
care much for such things, — ^I would rather have thcf money." 

" O you avaricious ! — Mr. Marshman !" cried Mamuret^ 
as the old gentleman was just then passing through the 
room, — ^" here's Ellen Montgomery says sh^d rather have 
money than any thing else for her present." 

He did not seem to hear' her, and went out without ma- 
king any reply. 

"O ilaigaret!" said Ellen, shocked and distressed, — 
"how could you! how could you! What will Mr. Marab- 
man think V^ 

Margaret answered she didn't care what he thought. 
EUeh could only hope he had not heard. 

But a day or two after, when neither Ellen nor her fnends 
were present, Mr. Marshman asked who it was that had told 
him Ellen Montgomery would like money better than any 
thinff else for her New Year's present" 

"It was I, sir," -said Maivaret. 

" It soimds ywj unlike her to say so," remarked Mrs. 
Chauncey. 

" Did she say so 1" inouired Mr. Marshman. 

"I understood her so, said Margaret, — ^"I understood 
her to say she wouldn't care for any thinff else." 

" I am disappointed in her," said the old gentleman; "I 
wouldn't have believed it" 

" I do not believe it," said Mrs. (^launcey quietly ; " there 
has been some mistake." 

It was hard for Ellen now to keep to what she thought 
right Disagreeable feelings would rise when she remem- 
bered the impoliteness, the half sneer, the whole taimt| and 
the real unkindness of several of the young party. She founS 
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herself ready to be irritated, inclined to dislike tlie sight of 
those, even wishing to visit some sort of punishment upon 
them. But Christian principle had taken strong hold in 
little Ellen's heart ; she fougnt her evil tempers manfully. 
It was not an easy battle to gain. Ellen found that resent- 
ment and pride had roots deep enough to keep her pulling up 
the shoots for a good whUe. She used to get alone when she 
could, to read a verse, if no more, of her Bible, and pray ; 
she could forgive Wijlianii and Margaret more easily then. 
Solitude and darkness saw many a prayer and tear of hers 
that week. As she struggled thus to get rid of sin and to 
be more like what would please Grod, she grew humble and 
happy. Never was such a struggle carri^ on by &ith in 
him, without success. And after a time, though a twinge of 
the old feeling might come, it was very slight; she would 
bid William and SCaigaret good-morning, and join them in 
any enterprise of pleasure or business, with a brow as un- 
clouded as the sun. They, however, were too conscious of 
having behaved unbecomingly towards their little stranger 
guest to be over fond of her company. For the most part 
she and Ellen Chauncey were left to each other. 

Meanwhile the &mous needlebook was in a fiiir way to 
be finished. Great dismay had at first been excited in the 
breast of the intended giver, by the discovery that Gilbert 
had consulted what seemed to be a very extraordinary 
&ncy. In making the rose a yellow one. Ellen did her best 
to comfort her. She asked Alice, and found there were 
8udi things as yellow roses, and Uiey were very beautiful 
•too ; and besides it would match so nicely the yellow but- 
terfly on the other leaf. 

^ I had rather it wouldn't match !" said Ellen Chauncey ; 
— ^* and it don't match the rose-coloured silk besides. Are 
die yellow roses sweet 1" 

^ No," said Ellen, — ** but this couldn't have been a sweet 
rose at any rate, you know." 

**^ Oh but," said the other, bursting out into a fresh passion 
of inconsolable tears, — ^^ I wanted it should be the j^icture 
of a sweet rose ! — ^And I think he might have put a purple 
butterfly — ^yellow butterflies are so common ! I had a great 
deal rather have had a purple butterfly and a red rose!" 

What cannot be cured, however, must be endured. The 
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^tears were dried, in course of time, and theneedlebook wiA 
its yellow pictures and. pink edges was very neatly finished. 
Ellen had been busy too on her own account. Alice had got 
a piece of fine linen for her from Miss Sophia ; the collar iox 
Mr. Van Brunt had been cut out, and Ellen wiUi great 
pleasure had made it. The stitching, the strings, and the 
very button-hole, after infinite pains, were. all finished by 
Thursday night. She had also made a needlecase lor Alice, 
not of so much pretension as the other one ; this was green 
morocco lined with crimson satin; no leaves, but ribbon 
stitched in to hold papers of needles, and a place Ibr a bod- 
kin. Ellen worked very hard at this ; it was made with the 
extremest care, and made beautifully. Ellen Chauncey ad« 
mired it very much, and anew lamented the uncouth variety 
of colours in her own. It was a grave Question whethei 

Sink or yellow ribbon should be usfed for tne latter; Ellen 
[ontgomery recommended pink, she herself inclined to 
yellow ; and tired of doubting, at last resolved to split the 
difiference and put one string of each colour. Ellen thought 
that did not mend matters, but wisely kept her thoughts to 
herself. Besides the needlecase for Alice, she had snatched 
the time whenever she could get awav from Ellen Chauncey 
to work at something for her. She nad bep;ed Alice's aa- 
vice and help ; and between them, out of En^s scraps of 
morocco and silk, they had manu&etured a little bag of all 
the colours of the rainbow, and very pretty and tastefid 
withal. Ellen thought it a chef^'oeuvre, and was unbounded 
in her admiration. It lay folded up in white paper in a locked 
drawer ready for New i ear's day. In addition to all these 



pieces of business John had b^nm to give her drawing 1 _ 
sons, according to hb promise. These became Ellen^s delight. 
She would wiUingly nave spent much more time upon them 
than he would allow her. It was the most loved employ- 
ment of the day. Her teacher's skill was not greater thiui 
the perfect gentleness and kindness with which he taught. 
Ellen thought of Mr. Howard's speech about gunpowder,^ 
she could not understand it. 

^ What is your conclusion on the whole t** asked John 
one day, as he stood beside her mending a pencil. 

^ Why," said Ellen, lauffhing and bluwing, — ^ how wMi 
you guess what I was thinking about, Mr. Joh&t** 
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: ^ Not very difficult, when you are eying me so hard** 

« I was thinking," said Ellen,— " I don't know whether it 
is right in me to tell it — ^because somebody said you" — 

"Well r 

V " Were like gunpowder." 

" Very kind of somebody ! And so you hare been in 
doubt of an explosion 1" 

" No — ^I don't know — I wondered what he meant." 

"Never believe what you hear said of people, Ellen; 
judge for yourself. Look here — ^that house has suffered from 
a severe ^e of wind, I should think — all the uprights are 
slanting ot to the right— can't you set it up straight 1? 

Ellen laughed at t£e tumbledown condition of the house 
as thus pointed out to her, and set about reforming it. 

It was Thursday afternoon that Alice and Ellen were left 
alone in the library, several of the family having been called 
out to receive some visiters ; Alice had excused herself, and 
Ellen as soon as they were gone nestled up to her side. 

" How pleasant it is to be alone together, dear Alice ! — I 
don't have you even at night now." 

" It is very pleasant, dear EUie ! Home will not look 
disagreeable again, will it? even after all our gayety 
here." 

" No indeed ! — at least ywur home won't — ^I don't know 
what mine will. Oh me ! I had almost forgotten aunt For- 
tune !— " 

" Never mind, dear Ellie ! You and I have each some- 
thing to bear — we must be brave and bear it manfully. 
There Is a friend that sticketh closer than a brother, you 
know. We sha'n't be unhappv if we do our duty and love 
Him." 

" How soon is Mr. John going away f 

" Not for all next week. And so long as he stays, I do 
not mean that you shall leave me." 

Ellen cried for joy. 

" I can manage it with Miss Fortune 1 know," said Alice. 
" These fine drawing lessons must not be interrupted. John 
is very much pleased with vour performances." 

" Is he 1" said Ellen delighted ;— " I have taken all the 
pains I could." 

" That is the sure way to success, Ellie. But, Ellie, I want 
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to ask 70U about something. What was that you siaid to 
Margaret Dunscombe about wanting money for a New 
Years- present ?'* >- 

" You know it then !" cried Ellen, starting up. " O Fm 
so glad i I wanted to speak to you about it so I didn't know 
what t6 do, and I thought I oughtn't to. What shall I do 
about it, dear Alice % How did you know ? Greorge said 
you were not there." 

" Mrs. Chaunoey told me ; she thought there had been 
some mistake, or something wrong ; — ^how was it, Ellen 1" 

^' Why," said Ellen, ^^ she was showing us her ear-rings, 
and asking us what we thought of them, and she asked me 
if I wouldn't like to have such a pair ; and I thought I would 
a great deal rather have the money they oost, to buy other 
things with, you know, that 1 would like better ; and I said 
80 ; and just then Mr. Marshman came in, and she called out 
to him, loud, that I wanted money for a present, or would 
like it better than any thing else, or something like that. O, 
•Alice, how I felt ! I was frightened \ — ^but then I hoped Mr. 
Marshman did not hear her, for he did not say any thW ; but 
the next day George told me all about what she had been 
saying in there, and O, it made me ko unhappy !" said poor 
EUen, looking very dismal. *^ What vnll Mr. Marshman 
think of me ? he will think I expected a present, and I never 
dreamed of such a thmg ! it makes me ashamed to speak of 
it even ; and I eanH hear he should think so— I can't bear it I 
What 8ha}l I do, dear Alice ?' ' 

" I don't know what you can do, dear Ellie, but be patient. 
Mr. Marshman will not think any thing Yerj hard of you, I 
dare say." 

" But I think he does already ; he hasn't kissed me since 
that as he did before ; I know he does, and I don't know what 
to do. How could Margaret say that ! oh how could she I 
it was very unkind. — ^What can I dot" said EUen again, after 
a pause, and wiping away a few tears. " Couldn't Mrs. 
Qiaunoey tell Mr. Marshman not to give me any thing, for 
that I never expected it, and would a great deal rather not 1'* 

^ Why no, Ellie, I do not think that would be exactly the 
best or most dignified way." 

'* What then, dear Alice t 111 do just as you say." 

** I would just remun quiet." 
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..^But Ellen says Uie things are all put on tbe plates in tbe 
morning ; and if there should be money on mine — ^I don't 
know what I should do, I should feel so badly. I couldn't 
keep it, Alice !— I couldn't !" 

*^Very well — ^you need not — ^but remain quiet in the 
meanwhile; and if it should be so, then say what yon 
please, only take care that you say it in a right spirit and in 
a right manner. Nobody can hurt you much, my child, 
while you keep the even path of duty ; poor Maigaret is her 
own worst enemy." 

"Then if there should be money in the morning, I may 
tell Mr. Marshman the truth about it 1" 

" Certainly— only do not be in haste ; speak gently.** 

"Oh I wish every body would be kind and pleasant 
always !" said poor Ellen, but half comforted. 

" What a sigh was there !" said John, coming in. " What 
is the matter with my little sister V^ 

" Some of the minor trials of life, John," said Alice with 
a smile. 

" What is the'matter, EUieT 

" O, something you can't help," said Ellen. 

" And something I mustn't know. Well, to change the 
scene, — suppose you go with me to visit the greeuiouse 
and hothouses. Have you seen them yet ?" 

" No," said Ellen, as she eagerly sprang forward to take 
his hand ; — " Ellen promised to go with me, but we have 
been so busy." 

"Will you come, Alice?" 

" Not V' said Alice,—" I wish I could, but I shall be wanted 
elsewhere." 

" By whom I wonder so much as by me," sud her bro- 
ther. " However, after to-morrow I will have you all to 
myself." 

As he and Ellen were crossing the hall they met Mrs. 
Marshman. 

"Where are you going, Johni" said she. 
• " Where I ought to have been before, ma'am, — to pay my 
respects to Mr. Hutchinson." . 

" You've not seen him yet ! that is very ungrateful of 
you. Hutchinson is one of your warmest friends and ad- 
mirers. Ihere are few people he mentions with so much 
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respect, or-that he is! 86 glad to 'see, as. Mr. Jolur Hiin^ 
^hreyi"-' ••' •-■i^ ^. . :'. - -C\' ' - . 

- '**A distmcdon I owe, I -fear, principallj to mj English 
blood/' said John shaking his head, 
• "^^ It is not altogether that,'' said Mre. Marshman latzgfaing ; 
•* though I do believe I am the only Yankee cood Hutchin- 
son has ever made up his mhid entirelj to Tike. But go 
And see him, do, he will be very mu^ pleased.*' 
<*^ Who is Mr. Hutchmson T 9aid Ellen as they went on. 

'^He is the gardener, or rather the head gardener. He 
came out with his master some thirty or forty years ago, 
but his old English prejudioe will ga to the grave with him, 
I believe." - 
' •• But why don't he like the Americans 1'* 

John laughed. ^^ It would never do for me to attempt to 
answef that question, Ellie, fond of going to the bottom of 
things as you are. We should just get to hard fighting 
about tea-time, and should barely make peace by mid-day 
to-morrow at the most moderate calculation. You sha^ 
have an answer to your question however." 

Ellen could not conceive what he meant, but resolved to 
^it for his promised answer. 

' As they entered the large and beautifiilly kept greenhouse 
Hutchinson came from the further end of it to meet them ; 
an old roan, of most respectable appearance. He bowed 
very dvilly, and then slipped his pruniiv knife into his left 
hand to leave the right at liberty for John, who shook rt 
cordially. 

^ And why 'aven't you been to see me before, Mr. John? 
I have thought it rather 'ard of you, Miss h' Alice has come 
several times." 

** The ladies have more leisure, Mr. Hutchinson. Yon 
look flourishing here." 

' *^ Why yes, sir, — ^pretty middling within doors ; but I don't 
like the dimate, Mr. John, I don't like the climate, sir. 
There's no country like h'England, I believe, for my busi- 
ness. 'Ere's a fine rose, sir, — if youll step a bit this waf 
—quite a new kind — ^I got it over last h'autumn— the Pal- 
merston it is. Those are fine buds, sir." 

The old man was evidentljr much pleased to see his vis- 
iter, and presently plunged lum deep into English politkii 
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for which he seemed to have lost no interest by forty years* 
life in America. As Ellen could not understand what they 
were talking about, she quitted John's side and went wan- 
dering about by herself. From the moment the sweet aro- 
matic smell of the plants had greeted her she had been in a 
high state of delight; and now lost to all the world beside, 
from* the mystery of one beautiful and strange green thing 
to another, she went wondering and admiring, and now and 
then timidly advancing her nose to see if something glorious 
was something sweet too. She could hardly leave a superb 
cactus, in the petals of which there was such a singular 
blending of scarlet and crimson as almost to dazzle her sight ; 
and if the pleasure of smell could intoxicate she would have 
reeled away from a luxuriant daphne odorata in full flower, 
over which she feasted for a long time. The variety of green 
leaves alone was a marvel to her ; some rough and brown- 
streaked, some shining as if they were vamiuied, others of 
hair-like delicacy of structure, — all lovely. At last she stood 
still with admiration and almost held her breath before a 
white camellia. 

^ What does that flower make you think o^ Ellen ^" said 
John coming up ; his friend the gardener had left him to seek 
a newspaper in which he wished to show him a paragraph. 

" I don't know," said Ellen,-:-" I couldn't think of any 
thing but itself." 

"it reminds me of what 1 ought to be — and of what I shall 
be if I ever see heaven ; it seems to me the emblem of a 
sinless pure spirit, — ^looking up in fearless spotlessness. Do 
you remember what was said to the old Church of Sardis, — 
' Thou hast a few names that have not defiled their garments ; 
and they shall walk with me in white, for they are worthy.' " 

The tears rushed to Ellen's eyes, she felt she was so very 
unlike this; but Mr. Hutchinson coming back prevented 
any thing more from being said. She looked at the white 
camellia ;• it seemed to speak to her. 

" That's the paragraph, sir," said the old gardener, giving 
the paper to John. " 'Ere's a little lady that is fond of 
flowers, if I don't make a mistake ; this is somebody I've 
not seen before. Is this the little lady little Miss h'Ellen 
was telling me about ?" 

" I presume so," said John ; — " she is Miss Ellen Mont- 
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gomery, a sister of mine, Mr. Hutchinson, and Mr. Marsh- 
man's guest.? ^ 

"By both names h'entitled to my. greatest respect," said 
the old man, stepping back and making a very low bow to 
Ellen with his hand upon his heart, at which she could not 
help laughing. . " I am very glad to see Miss h'EUen ; what 
can I do to make her remember old 'Utchinson ? Would 
Miss h'Ellen like a bouquet r 

* < Ellen did not venture to say yes, but her blush and spark- 
ling eyes answered him. The old gardener understood her, 
ana was as good as his word. He began with cutting a 
beautiful sprig of a large purple geranium, then a slip of 
lemon myrtle. Ellen watched him as the bunch grew in 
lus hand, and could hardly believe her eyes as one beauty 
after another was added to what became a most elegant 
bouquet And most sweet too ; to her joy the delicious 
dapnne and fragment lemon blossom went to make part of 
it. Her thanks, when it was given her, were made with 
few words but with all her face ; the old gardener smiled, 
and was quite satisfied that his gift was not thrown away. 
He afterwards showed them his hothouses, where Ellen 
was astonished and very much interested to see ripe oranges 
and lemons in abundance, and pines too, such as she had 
been eating since she came to Ventnor, thinking nothins 
less than that they grew so near home. The grapes had aU 
been cut. 

There was to be quite a party at Ventnor in the evening 
of New Year's dav. Ellen knew this, and destined her pre- 
dotts flowers for Alice's adornment. ^How to keep them in 
the meanwhile? She consulted Mr. John, and according to 
his advice took them to Mrs. Bland the housekeeper, to be 

gut in water and kept in a safe place for her till the time, 
he knew Mrs. Bland, for Ellen Qiauncey and she had oft^i 
gone to her room to work where none of the children would 
nd and trouble them. Mrs. Bland promised to take fa- 
mous care of the flowers, and said she would do it with the 
greatest pleasure. Mr. Marshman's guests, she added smi- 
Sng, — must have every thins they wanted. 

"" What does that mean, Mrs. Bland f ' said Ellen. 
"Why, you see, Miss Ellen, there's a deal of company 
always coming, and some is Mrs. Gillespie's friends, and 
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some Vs. Howard's, and some to see Miss Sophia more 
particularly, and some belong to Mrs. Marshman, or the 
whole fiimily maybe ; but now and then Mr, Marshman has 
an old English friend or so, that he sets the greatest store 
by ; and them he calls his guests ; and the best in the house 
is hardly good enough for them, or the country either.** 

^ And so I am one of Mr. Marshman's guests !** said Ellen, 
^ I didn't know what it meant.** 

She saved out one little piece of rose-geranium from her 
flowers, for the gratification of her own nose ; and skipped 
away through the hall to rejoin her companions, very Bght- 
hearted indeed. 
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• • OHAPTEB IT. 



n^ life, n* Ikr*! I andwvUiid, .. 
It a' enehanlad fsiiy-luHlt ' ,- 
Where pleesore Is the magle wand, 

That wielded right, 
Makes hoon like mlnatee, hand la hand. 

Dance by fn* light 

Bvam. 



NEW YEAR'S morning dawned. 
^ How I wish breakfast was over !'* — ^thought Ellen 
as she was dressing. However, there is no way of getting 
over this life but by going through it ; so when the bell rang 
she went down as usual. Mr. Marshman had decreed that 
he would not have a confusion of gifts at the break&st 
table; other people might make presents in their own way ; 
they must not interfere with his. Needlecases, bags, and 
80 forth, must therefore wait another opportunity; and 
Ellen Chauncey decided it would just make the pleasure so 
much longer, and was a great improvement on tli^ old plan. 
^ Happy New Years" and pleasant ffreetings were exchanged 
as the party gathered in the break&st room ; pleasure sat 
on all faces, except Ellen's, and many a one wore a broad 
smile as they sat down to table. For the napkins were in 
singular disarrangement this morning; instead of being 
neatly folded up on the plates, in their usual &shion, they 
were in all sorts of disorder, — stiddng up in curious angles, 
some high, some low, some half folded, some quite unfolded, 
according to the size and shape of that which they covered. 
It was worth while to see that long tableful, and the faces 
of the company, before yet a napkin was toudied. An anx- 
ious elance at her own showed Ellen that it lay quite flat ; 
Alice^, which was next, had an odd little rising in the mid- 
dle, as if there were a small dumpling under it. Ellen was 
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in an agony for this pause to come to an end. - It was 
broken by some of the older persons, and then in a trioe 
every plate was uncovered. And then what a buzz! — pleas- 
ure and thanks and admiration, and even laughter. £llen 
dreaded at first to look at her plate ; she bethought her, how- 
ever, that if she waited long she would have to do it with 
all eyes upon her ; she lifted the napkin slowly— yes — just 
as she feared — ^there lay a dean bank-note— of what value 
she could not see, for confusion covered her; the blood 
rushed to her cheeks and the tears to her ej^es. She could 
not have spoken, and happily it was no time then ; every 
body else was spiking ; she could, not have belm heud. Sim 
had time to cool and recollect herself; but she sat with her 
eyes cast down, fiistened upon her plate and the unfortunate 
bank-bill, which she detested with all her heart. She did 
not know what Alice had received ; she understood nothing 
that was going on, till Alice touched her and said gendy, 
^ Mr. Marshman is speaking to you, Ellen.^ 

"^ Sir !'' said Ellen, starting. 

'^ You need not look so terrified," said Mr. Marshman, 
smiling ; — ^ I only asked you if your bill was a counterfeit — 
something seems to be wrong about it." 

Ellen looked at her plate and hesitated. Her lip trem- 
bled. 

^' What is it ?" continued the old gentleman. ^ Is any 
thing the matter." 

Ellen desperately took up the bill, and with burning cheeks 
marched to his end of the table. 

^' I am very much obliged to you, sir, but I had a great deal 
rather not ; — ^if you please — ^if you will please to l^ so good 
as to let me give it back to you — ^I should be very glad." — 

" Why hoity toity !" said the old gentleman, — ^ ^diat's all 
this? what's the matter? don't you like it? I thought I was 
doing the very thing that would please you best of all." 

^ f am very sorry you should think so, sir," said Ellen, who 
had recovered a little breath, but had the greatest difficulty 
to keep back her tears ; — ^^ I never thought of such a thing as 
your giving me any thing, sir, till somebody spoke of it ; and 
I had rather never have any thing in the world than that 
you should think what you thought about me." 

« What did I think about you 1" 
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»^ George told me that somebody told you, sir, I wanted 
money for my present." . . 

." And didn't you say so ?" 

'' Indeed I didn't, sir !" said Ellen with sudden fire. ^ I 
never thought of sudi a thins !" 

«' What did you say then f ' 

** Margaret was showing us her ear-rings, and she asked 
me if I wouldn't like to have some like them ; and I couldn't 
help thinking I would a great deal rather have the money 
they would cost to buy something for Alice ; and just when 
I said so you came in, sir, and she said what she did. I was 
very much aishamed. I wasn't thinking of you, sir, at all, 
nor of New Year." 

''Then you would like something else better than money." 

^ No, sir, nothing at all if you please. If youll only be 
BO good as not to give me this I will be very much obliged 
to you indeed ; and please not to think I oould be so shame- 
ful as you thought I was." 

Ellen's face was not to be withstood. The old gentle^ 
man took the bill from her hand. 

" I will never think any thing of you," said he, ^ but what 
is the very tip-top of honourable propriety. But you make 
me ashamed now — ^what am I going to do with this ? Here 
have you come and made me a present, and I feel very 
awkward indeed." 

^ I don't care what you do with it, sir," said Ellen, laugh- 
ing, though in imminent danger of bursting into tears ; — 
^ f am very glad it is out of my hands." 

'.'But you needn't think I am going to let you off so," said 
he ; "you must-give me half-a-dozen kisses at least to prove 
that you have forgiven me for making so great a blunder." 

" Ualf-ardozen is too manv at once," said Ellen, gayly ; 
** three now and three to-night." 

80 she gave the old gentleman three kisses, but he caught 
her in his arms and gave her a dozen at least ; after which 
he found out that the waiter was holding a cup of coffee at 
his elbow, and Ellen went back to her place with a very 
good appetite for her breakfast 

After breakfast the needlecases were delivered. Both 

gave the most entire satisfiu^tion. Mrs, Chauncey assured 
er daughter that she would quite as lief have a yellow as 
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a red rose on the cover, and that she liked the inscriptioD 
extremely ; which the little girl acknowledfi^ to have been 
a joint device of her own and Ellen's. Ellen's bag gave 
great delight, and was paraded all over the house. 

After the bustle of thanks and rejoicing was at last over, 
and when she had a minute to herself, whidi EUlen Qiauncej • 
did not give her for a good while, Ellen bethought her of \ 
her flowers, — ^a sweet gift still to be made. Why not make 
it now \ why should not Alice have the pleasure of them all 
day ? A bright thought ! Ellen ran forthwith to the house- 
keeper's room, and after a long admiring look at her treas- 
ures, carried them glass and all to the library, where Alice 
and John often were in the morning alone. Alice thanked 
her in the way she liked best, and then the flowers were 
smeiled and admired afresh. 

^^ Nothing could have been pleasanter to me, Ellie, except 
Mr. Marshman's gift." 

*' And what was that, Alice? I haven't seen it yet." 

Alice pulled out of her pocket a small round morocco 
case, the very thing that Ellen had thought looked like a 
dumpling under the napkin, and opened it. 

" It's Mr. John !" exclaimed EUen. " O how beautaful l" 

Neither of her hearers could help laughing. 

"It is very fine, Ellie," said Alice ; "you are quite. right 
Now I know what was the business that took John to Ran- 
dolph every day, and kept him there so long, while I was 
wondering at him unspeakably. Kind, kind Mr. Marshman." 

" Did Mr. John get any thing P* 

"Ask him, Ellie." 

" Did you get any thing, Mr. John f said Ellen, going up 
to him where he was reading on the sofli. 

" I got this," said John, lading her a litde book which 
lay beside him. 

"What is this? Wime's-^Wiem's— Life of Washing- 
ton — Washington? he was — ^May I look at it?" 

" Certainly !" 

She opened the book, and presently sat down on the floor 
where she was by the side of the sofa. Whatever she had 
found within the leaves of the book, she had certainly lost 
herself. An hour passed. Ellen had not spoken or moved 
except to turn over leaves. 
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. "Ellen P said John. . » '•■ < 

She looked up, her cheeks ooloured high. ' 

^ What have you found there?" said he, smiling. - 

" O a great deal 1 Bu^~did Mr. Marshman give you this T 

"No.^' 

^ Oh !" said Ellen, looking puzzled, — " I thought you said 
you got this this morning." 

«* No, I got- it last night. I got it for xpu, Ellie." 

" For me !" said Ellen, her colour deepening very much, 
— ^" for me! did you? O thank you! — oh rm so niuch 
obliged to you, Mr. John." 

"It is only an answer to one of your questions." 
♦"This! is iti — I don't know what, I am sure. Oh I 
wish I could do something, to please you, Mr. John !'' 

"You shall, Eilie; you shallgive me a brother's right 
again." 

Blushingly Ellen approached her lips to receive one of 
his grave kisses ; and then, not at all displeased, went down 
on uie floor and was lost in her book. 

Oh the long joy of that New Year's day? — how shall it 
be told ? The pleasure of that delightful book, in which she 
was wrapped tne whole day ; even when called o£^ as she 
often was, by EUen Chauncey to help her in fifty little mat- 
ters of business or pleasure. Hiese were attended to, and 
&ithfully and cheerfully, but (he hook was4n her head all the 
while. • And this pleasure was mixed with Alice's pleasure, 
the flowers and the miniature, and Mr. Marshman's restored 
kindness. She never met John's or Alice's eye that day 
without a smile. Even when she went to be dressed her 
book went with her, and was laid on the bed within sight, 
ready Xfi be taken up the moment she was at liberty. Ellen 
Chauncey lent her a white frock whidi was found to answer 
very well with a tuck let out ; and Alice herself dressed 
her. While this was doing, Maraaret Dunscombe put her 
head in at the door to ask Anne, Miss Sophia's maX% if she 
was almost ready to come and curl her hair. 

" Indeed I can't say that I am, Miss Margaret^" said Anne. 
" Pve something to do for Miss Humphreys, and Miss Sophia 
hasn't so much as done the first thing towards beginning to 
get ready yet. Itll be a good hour and more." 

Margaret went awny exclaiming impatiently that she 
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could get nobody to help her, and would have to wait till 
dvery bbdy was a<>wn stairs. 

A few minutes after she heard Ellen's voice at the door 
of her room asking if she might come in. 

" Yes — who's that ? — ^what do you want 1" 

** rU fix your hair if you'U let me," said Ellen. 

" You % I don't believe you can." 

<^ O yes I can ; I used to do mamma's very oAen ; I am 
not afraid if you'll trust me." 

" Well, thank you, I don't care if you try then," said 
Margaret, seating herself — ^^ it won't do any harm at any 
rate ; and I want to be down stairs before any body gets 
here ; I think it's half the fun to see them come in. Bless 
me ! you're dressed and all ready." 

Margaret's hair was in longthick curls ; it was not a tri- 
fling matter to dress them. Ellen plodded through it pa- 
tiently and &ithfully, taking great pains, and doing the work 
well; and then went back to Alice. Margaret's thanks, 
not very gracefully given, would have been a poor reward 
for the loss of three-quarters of an hour of pleasure. But 
Ellen was very happy in having done right. It was no 
longer time to read ; they must go down stairs. 

The New Year's party was a nondescript, — young and old 
together; a goodly number of both were gathered from Ran- 
dolph and the neighbouring country. There were games for 
the young, dancing for the gay, and a superb supper for all ; 
and the big bright rooms were full of bright faces. It was a 
very happy evening to Ellen. For a good part of it Mr. 
Marshman took possession of her, or kept her near him ; and 
his extreme kindness would alone have made the evening 
pass pleasantly; she was sure he was her firm friend again. 

In the course of the evening Mrs. Qiauncey found occasion 
to ask her about her joumev up the river, without at all men- 
tioning Margaret or what she had said. Ellen answered that 
she had come with Mrs. Dunscombe and her daughter. 

^* Did you have a pleasant time f asked Mrs. Chaunoey. 

" Why, no, ma'am," said Ellen, — ^'^ I don't know — ^it was 
partly pleasant and partly unpleasant" 

" What made it so, love?" 

^' I had left mamma that morning, and that made me un- 
happy." ^ 
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"But jou said it was partly pleasant]^' ' 

*' Oh that was because I had such a good friend on board," 
said Ellen, her &ce lighting up as his image came before 
her. 

"Who was that r 

^ I don^t know, ma'am, who he was." 

" A stranger to you V^ 

^ Yes, mi^am — ^1 never saw him before — ^I wish I oould 
see him again." 

« Where did you find him r 

" I didn't find him — ^he found me, when I was sitting up. 
on the highest part of the boat." 

** And your fiiends with you ?" 

"What friends?" 

" Mrs. Dunscombe and her daughter." 

" No, ma'am — ^they were down in the cabin," 

" And what business had you to be wandering about the 
boat alone?" said Mr. Marshman, good-humouredly. 

" They were strangers, sir," said JSllen, colouring a little. 

" Well, so was tms man — ^your friend — ^a stranger too, 
wasn't he ?" 

" O he was a very different stranger," said Ellen, smiling; 
— ^ and he wasn't a stranger long, besides." 

•* Well, you must tell me more about him,— come, I'm 
curious ; — ^what sort of a stranse friend was this?" 

" He wasn't a strange friend,'' said Ellen, laughing ; — ^"he 
was a very, very good friend ; he took care of me t£e whole 
day ; he was ^ery good and very kind." 

" What kind of a man ?" said Mrs. Ghauncey ; — ^ a gen- 
tleman?" ' 

" O yes, ma'am !" said Ellen, looking surprised at the 
question. " I am sure he was." 

" What did he look like ?" 

Ellen tried to tell, but the portrait was not very distinct 

" What did he wear ? Coat orxloak ?" 

« Coat— dark brown, I think." 

"Hiis was in the end of October, wasn't it ?" 

Ellen thought a moment and answered "yes." 

" And you don't know his name ?" 

" No, ma'am ; I wish I did." 

" I can tdl you," said Mrs. Qiaunoey smiling; — ^ ho is 
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one of mr best friends too, E31en; it is my brother, Mr. 
George Marshman.'' 

How Ellen's fitce crimsoned ! Mr. Marshman asked how 
she knew. 

*' It was then he came up the river, you know, sir ; and 
don't you remember his speaking of a little girl on board 
the boat who was trayelbnff with strangers, and whom he 
endeavoured to befriend ? I had forgotten it entirely tOl a 
minute or two ago.'' 

'^Miss Margaret Dunsoombe!" cried George Walsh, 
^ what kind of a person was that you said Ellen was so 
fond of when you came up the river 1^ 

^^I don't know, nor care," said Maigaret '^Somebody 
she picked up somewhere." 

^ It was Mr. Geoige Marshman !'' 

" It wasn't." 

^ Unde Geoige !" exclaimed Ellen Chaunoey, running up 
to the group her cousin had Quitted ;— ** My uncle Greoige 1 
Do you know unde Greoige, Ellen 1" 

" Very mudi — ^I mean — ^yes," said Ellen. 

Ellen Qiauncey was delighted. So was Ellen Montgom- 
ery. It seemed to bring the whole &mily nearer to her, 
and they felt it too. Mrs. Marshman kissed her when she 
heard it, and said she remembered very well her son's speak- 
ing of her, and was very glad to find who it was. And now, 
Ellen thought, she would surely see him again some time. 

The next day they left Ventnor. Ellen C^uncey was 
very sorry to lose her new friend, and begged she would come 
again '* as soon as she could." All the fi^ly said the same. 
Mr. Marshman told her she must give him a large place in 
her heart, or he should be jealous of her *' strange A'iend ;" 
and Alice was charged to bring her whenever she came to 
see them. 

The drive back to Garra-carra was scarcely less pleasant 
than the drive out had been ; and home, Ellen said, looked 
lovely. That is, Alice's home, which she began to think more 
her own than any other. The pleasure of the past ten days, 
though great, had not been unmixed ; the week that followed 
was one of perfect enjoyment. In Mr. Humphreys' house- 
hold there was an atmosphere of peace and purity that even 
a child could feel, and in which such a child as Ellen throve 
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exoeedingly, v^lie drawing lessons went on with.great sue-, 
cess ; other lessons were begun ; there were fine long walks^ 
and charflblng sleigh-rides, and more than one visit to'Mrs. 
Vawse ; and what Ellen perhaps liked best of all, the long 
evenings of conversation and reading aloud, and bright, fire- 
lights, and brighter sympathy and intelligence and aSection. 
Inat week did them all good, and no one more than Ellen« 

It was a little hard to go back to Miss Fortune's and be- 
gin her old life there. She went on the evening of the day 
J6hn had departed. They were at supper. 

'* Well V^ said Miss Fortune, as Ellen entered,: — " have 
you got enough of visiting 1 I should be ashamed to go 
where I wasn't wanted, for my part." 

'^I haven't, aunt Fortune," said Ellen. 

^ She's been nowhere but what's done her good," said Mr. 
Van Brunt ; ^^ she's reely growed handsome since she's been 
away." • . . 

^ Grown a fiddlestick !" said Miss Fortune. 

^ She couldn't grow handsomer than she was before," said 
the old grandmother, hugging and kissing her little grand- 
daughter with great delight; — 'Hhe sweetest posie in the 
garden she always was!" 

Mr. Van Brunt looked as if he entirely agreed with Uie 
old lady. That, while it made some amends for Miss For- 
tune's dryness, perhaps increased it. She remarked, that 
''she thanked Heaven she could always make herself con- 
tented at honlt ;" which Ellen could not help thinking was a 
happiness for the rest of the world. 

In-the matter of the collar, it was hard to say whether the 
giver or receiver had the most satis&ction. Ellen had beg- 
ged him not to speak of it to her aunt; and accordingly One 
Sunday when he came there with it on, both he and she 
were in a state of exquisite delight. Miss Fortune's atten- 
tion was at last aroused ; she made a particular review of 
him, and ended it by declaring that '^he looked uncommonly 
dandified, but she could not make out what he had done to 
himself;" a remark which transported Mr. Van Brunt and 
Ellen beyond all bounds of prudence. 

Nancy's Bible, which had been purchased ior her at Ran- 
dolph, w&s given to her the first opportunity. Ellen anx- 
iously watched her as she slowly turned it over, her fiice 
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flhowing, however, very decided approbatioii of the style of 
the cift. She shook her head oaoe or twice, and then said, 

''What did you give this to me for, Ellen T 

"• Because I wanted to give you something for New Year/* 
said EUen, — **' and I thought that would be the best thing, — 
if you would only read it, — ^it would malce you so happy and 
good.** 

^ You are good, I believe,*' said Nancy, ^' but I don't ex- 
pect ever to be myself— -I don't think I could be. You might 
as well teach a snake not to wriggle." 

''I am not good at all," sMd Ellen, — ^'^ we're none of us 
good," — and Sie tears rose to her eyes, — "^ but the Bible will 
teach us how to be. If y oull only read it ! — please Nancy, 
do ! say you will read a little every day.** 

** You don't want me to make a promise I shouldn't keep, 
I guess, do you 1" 

"« No," said Ellen. 

^ Well, I shouldn't keep that, so I won't promise it ; but I 
tell you what I toiU do, — ^I'll take precious line care of it, and 
keep it always for your sake." 

^ Well," said Ellen sighing, — ^ I am glad you will even 
do so mudi as that. But Nancy — ^before you begin to read 
the Bible you may have to go where you never can read it, 
nor be happy nor good neit&r." 

Nancy made no answer, but walked away, Mien thought, 
rather more soberly than usual. 

This conversation had cost Ellen some effi>rt. It had not 
been made without a good deal of thought and some prayer. 
She could not hope she had done much good, but she bad 
done her duty. And it happened that Mr. Van Brunt, 
standing behind the angle of the wall,- had heard every 
word. 

I 
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CHAPTER V. 



If ent he wished, now; he leoged won. 

Faimwax. 



EIjLEN*S life had nothing to mark it for many months. 
The rest of the winter passed qaietly away, every day 
being full of employment. At home the state df.inatters 
was rather bettered. Either Miss Fortune was softened by 
Ellen's gentle inoflfensive ways and obedient usefulness, or 
she had resolved to bear what oould not be helped, and make 
the best of the little inmate she could not get rid of. She 
was certainly resolved to make the most of her. Ellen was 
kept on the jump a great deal of the time ; she was runner 
of errands and maid. of all work ; to set the table and clear it 
was only a trifle in the list of her every-day duties ; and they 
were not ended till the last supper dish was put away and 
the hearth swept up. Miss Fortune never spiu^ herself and 
never spared Ellen, so long as she had any. occasion for her. 
There were however long pieces of time that were lefb 
free ; these Ellen seized for her studies and us^ most dill* 
gently. Urged on by a three or four-fold motive. For the 
love of them, and for her own sake, — ^that John might think 
she had done well, — that she might presently please and sat- 
isfy Alice, — above all, that her mother's wishes might be 
answered. This thought, whenever it came, was a spur to her 
cfibrts ; so was each of the others ; and Christian feeling added 
another and kept all the rest in force. Without this, indo- 
lence might have weakened, or temptation surprised her res- 
olution ; little Ellen was open to both ; but if ever she found 
herself growing careless, from either cause, conscience was 
sure to smite her ; and then would rush in all the motives 
that called upon her to persevere. Soon fiuthfulness began 
to bring its rewi^rd. With dolight she found herself getting 
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tiie better of difficulties, be^nning to tee a little through the 
mists of Ignorance, making some sensible progress on the 
lonff road of learning. Study grew deligh&ul ; her lessons 
with Alice one of her greatest enjoyments. And as they 
were a labour of love to both teadier and scholar, and as it 
was the aim of each to see quite to the bottom of everj 
matter, where it was posnble, and to leave no difficulties b^ 
hind them on the road which they had not cleared away, no 
ponder EUen went forward steadily and rapidly. Reading 
also became a wonderful pleasure. Wiems^ Life of Wash- 
ington was read, and read, and read over again, tUl she al- 
most knew it by heart ; and from that she went to Alice's 
library, and ransacked it for what would suit her. HappOy 
it was a well-picked one, and EUen could not light upon many 
books that would do her mischief. For those, Alice's wish 
was enoudi ;— she never opened them. Furthermore Alice 
insisted tnat when Ellen had once fairly begun a book she 
should CO through with it ; not capriciously leave it for anoth- 
er, nor have half a dozen about at a time. But when Ellen had 
read it once she commonly wanted to so over it again, and sel- 
dom laid it aside until she had sucked the sweetness all out ofit. 
As for drawing, it could not go on very &st while the cold 
weather lasted. Ellen had no place at home where she could 
spread out her paper and copies without danger of being dis- 
turbed. Her only chance was at the parsonage. John had 
put all her pencils in order before he went, §nd had left her 
an abundance of copies, marked as she was to toke them. 
They,* or some of them, were bestowed in Alice's desk ; and 
whenever Ellen had a spare hour or two, of a fi^e morning or 
afternoon, she made the best of her way to the mountain ; 
it made no difference whether Alice were at home or not ; 
she went in, coaxed up the fire, and began her work. It 
happened many a time that Alice, coming home from a walk 
or a run in the woods, saw the little hood and doak on the 
settee before she opened the glass door, and knew very weU 
how she should find Ellen, bending intently over her desk. 
These runs to the mountain were very frequent ; sometimes 
to draw, sometimes to recite, always to see Alice and be 
happy. Ellen grew rosy and hardy, and in spite of her sepa- 
ration from her mother, she was very happy too. Her ex- 
treme and varied occupation made this possible. She had 
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no time to -indulge useless sorrow; on the contrary, her 
thoughts were taken up with agreeable matters, either doing 
or to be done ; and at night she was far too tired and sleepy * 
to lie awake musing.. And besides, she hoped 'that her 
mother would come back in the spring, or the summer at 
farthest. It is true Ellen had no liking for the kind of busi- 
ness her aunt gave her; it was oftentimes a trial of temper 
and patience. Miss Fortune was not the pleasantest work- 
mistress in the world, and Ellen was apt to wish to be doing 
something else ; but after all this was not amiss. Besides 
the discipline of character, these trials made the pleasant 
things with which they were mixed up seem doubly pleasant; 
the disagreeable parts of hisr life relished the agreeable won- ' 
derfully. After spending the whole morning with Miss 
Fortune in the depths of housework, how delightful it was 
to foi^et all in drawing some nice little cottage with a bit of 
•tone wall and a barrel in front ; or to go with Alice, in 
thought, to the south of France, and learn how the peasants 
manage their vines and make the wine from them ; or run over 
the Rock of Gibraltar with the monkeys ; or at another time, 
seated on a little bench in tlie chimney comer, when the fire 
blazed up well, before the candles were lighted, to forget the 
kitchen and the supper and her bustling aunt, and sail round 
the world with Captain Cook. Yes — these things were all 
the sweeter for being tasted by snatches. 

Spring brought new occupation ; household labours began 
to increase in number and measure ; her leisure times were 
shortened. But pleasures were increased too. When the 
snow went ofi^ and spring-like days began to come, and birds' 
notes were heard again, and the trees put out their young 
leaves, and the brown mountains were looking soft and green, 
Ellen's heart bounded at the sight. The springing grass was 
' lovely to see ; dandelions were marvels of beauty ; to her 
each wild wood-flower was a never to be enough admired 
and loved wonder. She used to take long rambles with Mr. 
Van Brunt when business led him to the woods, sometimes 
riding part of the way on the ox-sled. Always a basket for 
flowers went along ; and when the sled stopped, she would 
wander all around seeking among the piled-up dead leaves 
for the white wind-flower, and pretty little hang-head Uvu- 
laria, and delicate blood-root, and the wild geranium and 
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. oplttmbiiie;juid many oUien the names of which she did 
know* They were like friends to EQen; she githered them 
afl^ionatdiy ss well ss admiringly into her litUe basket, and 
seemed to purify herself in their pore companionship. Even 
Mr. Van Brant came to have an indistinct notion that Ellen 

^ and flowers were made to be together. After he found what 
a pleasure it wss to her to go on these expeditions, he made 
it a point, whenever he was bound to the woods of a fine 
day, to come to the house for her. Miss Fortune might 
object as she pleased; he always fi>und an answer; and at 
last j^en to ner great joy would be told, ^ Well! go get 
your bonnet and be off with yourself.^ Once under the 

* shadow of the big trees, the dried leayes crackling beneath 
her feet^ and alone with her kind conductor,— and Miss For- 
tune and all in the world that was disagreeable was forgot- 
ten — foigotten no more to be rememoered till the walk 
should come to an end. And it would have surprised any 
body to hear the long conversations she and Mr. Van Brunt 
kept up,— he, the suentest man in Tbirlwall ! Tlieir talk 
often ran upon trees, among which Mr. Van Brunt was at 
home. Ellen wanted to become acquainted with them, as 
well as with the little flowers that grew at their feet ; and he 
tried to teach her how to know «U3h separate kind by the 
baric and leaf and manner of growth. The pine and hem- 
look and fir were easily learnt ; the white bircn too ; beyond 
those at first she was perpetually confounding one wim an- 
other. Mr. Van Brunt had to go over and over his instruc- 
tions ; never weary, always vasuy amused. Pleasant lessons 
these were ! Ellen thought so, and Mr. Van Brunt thought 
so too. 

llien there were walks with Alice, pleasanter still, if that 
could be. And even in the house Ellen managed to keep a 
token of spring-time. On her toilet-table, the Uiree uncouth 
legs of which were now hidden by a neat dimity cover, there 
always stood a broken tumbler with a supply of flowers. 
Hie supply was very varied, it is true ; sometimes only a 
handful of dandelions, sometimes a huge bunch of lilac flow- 
ers, which could not be persuaded to stay in the glass without 
the help of the wall, against which it leaned in very undigni- 
fied style ; sometimes the bouquet was of really delicate and 
beautifiil wild flowers. All were charming in Ellen's eyes. 
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' A« the diiys grew long and the *^eathet*'vfam,;A^ 
ibe began t6 make frequent tiips to the Gat's =i)ack; and 
French came very much Into fashion/- lliey generally took 
Sharp to ease the long ;way, and r^ted themselyes with a 
good stay on the mountain. Their coining was always a joy 
to the old lady. She was dearly fond of them 'both, and de^ 
lighted to hear from their lips the language she loved best; 
After a time they spoke nothing else, when with h^. She 
was well qualified to teach them;' and, indeed, her geniiral 
education had be^ far from contemptible^ thdogh nature had 
done more for her. As the language grew &miliar to them, 
she loved to tell and they to hear long stories of hei* youth 
and native country, — scenes and peoplei so very different 
from all Ellen had ever seen or heard of; and told in a lively 
simple style which she could not have given in English, and 
with a aweet colouring of Oiristian thought an4 feeling. 
Many things made th€»e visits good and pleasant. It was 
not the least of Alice's uid Even's joy to carry their ^M 
friend something that might be for her comfort in her lonely 
way of lifo. For even Miss Fortune now and tli^n told 
Ellen ^'she might take a piece of that cheese -along witik 
her ;" or ^ die wondered if the old lady would like a little 
fresh meat) — she guessed she'd out her a bit of that nic6 
lamb ; she wouldn't want but a little piece." A singtilar 
testimony this was to the respect and esteemi of Mrs. Vawse 
had from every body. Miss Fortime very, very seldom 
was known to take a bit from her own comforts to add to 
those of another. The ruling passion of this' lady was tbiifb; 
her next, good housewifery. First, to gather to hersdf aiiA 
heap up of what the world most esteems ; afier that, to be 
known as the most thorough housekeeper and the smartest 
woman in Thirlwall. 

Ellen made other visits she did not like so well. In th^ 
course of the winter and-summer she became acquainted with 
most of the neighbourhood. She sometimes went with her 
aunt to a formal tea^rinking, one, two, three, or four miles 
ofl^ as the case might be. Hiey were not very pleteant. To 
some places she was asked by herself; and though the peo> 
pie invariably showed themselves very kind, and did tMr 
nest to please her, Ellen seldom cared to go a second time; 
liked even home and Miss Fortune better. There Hwn a 
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•few ^(septions ; Jenny Hitchoock was one of her favourite^, 
and Jane Huff was another ; and all of their respective &m- 
illes came in, with good reason, for a share of her regard, 
Mr. Juniper indeed excepted. Once they went to a quilt- 
ing at Squire Dennison*s ; the house was spotlessly neat and 
well Ordered ; the people all kind ; but EUen thought they 
did not seem to know now to be pleasant Dan Dennison 
alone had no stiffiiess about him. Miss Fortune remarked 
with pride that even in this family of pretension, as she 
thoi^t it, the refreshments could bear no comparison with 
hers. Once they were invited to tea at the Lawsons^ ; but 
Ellen told Alice, with much apparent disgust, that she never 
wanted to go a^in. Mrs. Van Brunt we saw ofben. To 
Thirlwall Mis9 Fortune never went 

Twice in the course of the summer Ellen had a very sreat 
pleasure in the company of little Ellen Qiauncey. Once Miss 
Sophia brought her, and once her mother; and the last time 
they made a visit of two weeks. On both occasions EUcii 
was sent for to the parsonage and kept while they stayed ; 
and die pleasure that she and her little friend had together 
cannot be told. It was unmixed now. Kambling about 
through the woods and over the fields, no matter where, it 
was lal enchanting ; helping Alice garden ; helping Thomas 
inake hay, and the miscmef they did bis haycocks by tum- 
bling upon them, and the patience with which he bore it; the 
lookhiff for eggs ; the helping Margery chum, and the help- 
ing eadi other set tables ; the pleasant mornings and pleasant 
evenings and pleasant mid-days, — ^it cannot be told. Long 
to be remembered, sweet and pure, was the pleasure of those 
summer days, unclouded by a shade of discontent or disa- 
greement pn either brow. Ellen loved the whole.Marshman 
&nily how, for the sake of one, the one she had first known ; 
&nd little Ellen Qiauncey repeatedly told her mother in pri- 
vate that Ellen Montgomery was the very nicest girl she had 
ever seen. They met with joy and parted with sorrow, en- 
treating and promising, if possible, a speedy meeting again. 

Amidst all the improvement and enjoyment of these sum- 
mer months, and they had a great deal of both for Ellen, 
there was one cause of sorrow she could not help feeling, 
and it began to press more and more. Letters — ^they came 
slowly, — ^and when they came they were not at all satisfac- 
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tor J. Those iii her mother's hiuid dwindled and dwindled, 
till at last there came only mere scraps of letters from her; 
and sometimes afler a long interval one from Captain MonV 
comery would come alonel Ellen's heart sickened with 
long-deferred hope. She wondered what oould make her 
mother neglect a matter so necessary, for. her happiness; 
sometimes ^e fancied they were trayeUing about, and^it 
might be' inconvenient to. write; sometimes, she thought 
perhaps they were coming home without letting her know, 
and would suddenly surprise her. soipe day and make her 
half lose her wits with joy. But they did. not come, nor 
write ; and whatever was the reason, EQen felt it was very 
sad, and sadder and sadder as the summer went on. Her 
own letters became pitiful in their supplications for letters ; 
they had been very dieerful and fiUed, with encouraging 
matter, and in part they were stilL , . :..:.« 

For iT while her mind was diverted from this sad subject, 
and her brow cleared up, when Johp. cajme homep ^ugust. 
As before, Alice gained Miss Fbrtune^s leave to keep her at 
the parsonage the whole time of his stay, wluch was several 
weeks. Ellen wondered that it ,was ab easily granted, but 
she was much too happy to .spend time inTuiinking about 
it. Miss Fortune had several reasons. She was^ unwilling 
to displease Miss Humphrey^ and conscious uat it would 
be a shame to her to stand openly in the way pf Ellen's 
good. Besides, though Ellen's servioes were. lost for s 
time, yet she said she got tired of setting her to work ; shs 
liked to dash round the house alone, without thinking what 
somebody else was doing or ought to be doing. In short 
she liked to have her out of (lie way for a while* Further- 
more, it did not please her that Mr. Van Bnmt and her lit- 
tle handmaid were, as she expressed it, " so thick." His $rst 
thought and his laist thought, she 8aid,>hie believed were for 
Ellen, whether she came m or went oiit; and Miss .Fortune 
was accustomed to be chie^ not only in her own house, but 
in the r^ards of all who came to it. At any rate the leave 
was granted and Ellen went 

And now was repeated the pleasure of the first week in 
January. It would have been increased, but that increase 
was not possible. There was only the difference between 
lovely winter and lovely summer weather ; it was seldom 
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yen^^thi Tjliirlwall. Hie fields and hills were covered 
'wiw green instead of white ; fluttering leaves had taken the 
pli^ of snow-oovered sprays and sparkling icicles; and for 
the keen north and brisk . northwester, sofb summer airs 
were blowing. Ellen saw no other difierence, — axcept that 
perhaps, if it could be, there was something more of tender- 
ness in the manner of Alice and her broUier towards her. 
No little sister could have been more cherished aod cared 
for.., If there was a change, Mr. Humphreys shared it. It 
is true he seldom took much part in Uie conversation, and 
seldomer was with them in any of their pursuits or pleas- 
ures. , He generally kept by himself in his study. But 
whenever he did speak to Ellen his tone was particularly 
centle and his look kind. He sometimes called her ^ My 
little, daughter," whidi always gave Ellen great pleasure ; 
she .would jump at such times with double zeal to do any 
thiiu^ hjS asked her. 

'^Npw drawing went on with new vigour under the eye of 
her mastj^r. And many things beside. John took a great 
dejil of pAins yMd her in various ways. He made her read 
to him; he .helped her and Alice with their French; he 
wenj( with them to Mrs. Vawse's; and even Mr. Hum- 
phj^^ys fwentrthere too one af)»moon to tea. How mudi EU 
len,€a^joyed;%tt a(ternopn ! They took vnth them a great 
ba^lf^et. of provisions, for Mrs.yawse could not be expected 
to entertain so large a party; and borrowed Jenny Hitch- 
cock's pony, whi(£ with old John and Sharp mounted 
three of the company^ they took turns in walking. No- 
body minded that The fine weather, the beautiful moun- 
tain-top, the general pleasure, Mr. Humphreys' uncommon 
spirits and talkableness, the oddity of their way of travel- 
ling, and of a tea>party up on the '* Gat's back," and further- 
more, the fact that Naocy stayed at home and behaved very 
well the whole time, all together filled Ellen's cup of hap- 
piness, for the time, as full as it could hold, ^e never 
forgot that afternoon. And the ride home was the best of 
all. The sun was low by the time they reached the plain ; 
long shadows lay across their road ; the soft air just stirred 
the leaves on the branches ; stillness 'and loveliness were 
over all things ; and down the mountain and along the roads 
through the open country, the whole way, John walked at 
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her bridle; 80 kind in his care of her, so pleasi&nt in his talk 
to her, teaiching her how to sit in the saddle and hold the 
reins and whip, and much more Important things too, that 
ISIlen thought a pleasanter thing could not be man to ride 
so. After that they took a great many rides, borrowing 
Jenny's pony or some other, and explored the beiuitiM 
country ur and near. And almost daily John had up Sharp 
and gave Ellen a regular lesson. She 'often thou^t, and 
sometimes looked, ^mat she had once sud to lum, ^ I wish 
I could do something for you, Mr. John ;"-^bat he smiled 
^at her and said nothing. -'' " L 

At last he was gone. And in all the week he had been 
at home, and in many weeks before, no letter had come for 
Ellen. The thought had been kept from weighing upon he^ 
bv the thousand pleasures that filled up every moment of 
his stay ; she comd not be sad then, or otily for a minute;; 
hope threw off the sorrow as soon as it was felt ; and she 
forgot how time flew. But when his visit was orer, and she 
went back to her old place and her old life at her aunt's, the 
old feeling came back in greater strength. -She began again 
to count die days and the weeks ; to feel the bitter unsatis- 
fied longing. Tears would drop down upon her Bible ; tears 
streamed from her eyes when she prayed that God would 
make her mother well and bring her home to her quickly, 
-H>h quickly ! — and little Ellen's &ce began to wear once 
more sometning of its old look. 
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All wM ended sow, the hope, and the feer, and the Mnowt 
AU the eehlag of heart, the nattaM, nnaattrted hwgli«» 
All the don deep pain, and comtant aafiiiah of patience ! 

LoworBLLow. 

. _ . . • 

ONE day in the ^rly p&rt of September, she was standing 
in front of the house at the little wicket that opened on 
the road. With her back against the open gate, she was gently 
moving it to and fro, half enjoying the weather and the scene, 
half indulging the melancholy mood wbich drove her from 
the presence of her bustling aunt The gurgling sound of the 
brook a few steps off was a great deal more soothing to her 
ear than Miss Fortune's sharp tones. By and by a horseman 
came in sight at the far end of the road, and the brook was 
fi>i^66ten. What made Ellen look at him so sharply % Poor 
child, she was always expecting news. At first she could 
only see that the man rode a white horse ; then, as he came 
nearer, an odd looped-up hat showed itself — ^and something 
queer ini his hand, — rwhat was it ? who is it % — ^Tlie old news- 
man ! Ellen was sute. Yes — she could now see his saddle- 
bags, and the white horse-tail set in a handle with which he 
\^ brushing away the flies from his horse ; thie tan trumpet 
was in his other hand, to blow withal. He was a venerable 
old figure with all his oddities ; clad in a suit of snufi* brown, 
with a neat quiet look about him, he and the saddlebags and 
the white horse jogged on together as if they belonged to 
nothing else in the world but each other. In an ecstasy of 
fea'r JEknd hop^ Ellen watched the pace of the old horse to see 
if it gave any sign of slackening near the gftte._ Her breath 
caih€f short, she hardly breathed at all, she was trem1)ling 
from head to foot. Would he stop, or was he goins on ! 
Oh the long agony of two minutes! — He stopped. ^EJUen 
went fio wards him. 






^»V 



"^ What little gal \a this V said he. 

^I am Ellen Montgomery, sir," said Ellen eagerly ;«-> 
^Ifiss Fortune's niece^ live here." 

^ Stop a bit," said the <M man, taking up his saddlebacs, 
— ^^Mxss Fortune's niece, ehl Well — ^I b^eye — as IVe 
got somethin' for her — somethin' here — aunt w^, eh?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"Hiat's more than' yon he, ain't ft?'' said be, glancing 
bideways at Ellen's &oe. '' How do you know but I've got a 
letter fory^ubere, eh 1'^-' . 

Hie colour rushed to that iaoe, and she <^a8ped her hands. 

** Np, dear, no," said he,—** I ha'n't got any for you — it's 
fi>r the old lady — there, run in with it, dear.'' 

But Ellen knew before she touched it that it was a fereign 
letter, and dashed into the house with it. Miss Fortune 
coolly sent her back to pay the postage. 

When she came in a^m her annt was still reading the 
letter. But her look, Ellen ^&; was unpromising.. She 
did not venture to speak; expectation waa chUleGL She 
s^>bd'<ill Miss Fortune began to feld up the paper. 

'^ Is there nothing for me 1" she sud then tunidly. 

«No:" 

**P why don't she write to met" cried Ellen, bursting 
into tears; ; -J 

^fiss 'Fortune stalked about the room without any par- 
ticular puijpose, as &r as could be seen. 
■ **It is very strange t" said Ellen sorrowfully, — ^**I am 
afraid she b worse — does papa say she is worse f '^ 

' ** O if she had only sent me a message I I should think 
she might ; O I wish she had f — three words I— ^oes papa 
say why she don't write X* 

"No.*! . 

** It is very stranger' repeated poor Ellen. 

'^* Your fiither talks of coming home," said Miss Fortune^ 
after a few minutes, during wmch Ellm had been silently 
wiping. 

1 *5jEIome ! — Hien she must be better I" said Ellen with new 
Bfe': ^ does papa say she is bettert" 
.^No." 

^ But what does he mean 1" said Elkn uneasily ;— ** I donH 
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■ee wl^tt he means; be doeen^ aej sbe is wonoi Sod be 
doesn't say she is better, — what daii he say!'' 

^ He don't say mudi about any thing." 
. ^ Does he say when they are ooming home 1" 

Miss Fortune mumbled something about ^Spring," and 
whisked oflT to the buttery ; Ellen t&ught no more was to 
be got ,out of her. She felt miserable. Her fiither and her 
aunt both seemed to act strangely; and where to find oom« 
fort she soaroely knew. She bad one day been telling her 
doubts and sorrows to John. He did not try to raise her 
hopes, but said, ^ Troubles will oome in this world, Ellie; the 
best is to trust them and ourselves to our dear Saviour, and 
let trials drive us to him. Seek to love him more and to be 
patient under his will ; the good Shepherd means nothing but 
kindness to any lamb in hb flock, — ^you may be sure of that, 
Ellie." 

EUen remembered hb words and tried to follow them now, 
but she oould not be ^ patient under his will" yet, — not quite. 
It was very bard to be patient in such uncertainty. With 
swimming eyes she turned over her Bible in search of com- 
fort, and found it. Her eye lit upon words she knew very 
well, but that were like the fresh sight of a friend's &ce for 
all that,— '^ Let not your heart be troubled ; ye believe in 
God, believe also in me. In my Father's house are many 
mansions." There is no parting there, thought litde Ellen. 
She cried a long time ; but she was comforted nevertheless. 
The heart that rests on the blessed One who said those 
words can never be quite desolate. 
' For several days things went on in the old train, onlv her 
aunt, fihe thought, wasj9ometin(ies rather queer, — ^not quite as 
usual in her manner towards her,. Mr. Van Brunt was not 
rather but very queer ;]he scarce spoke or looked at Ellen ; 
bolted down his food and was, ofi* without a word ; and even 
stayed away Entirely from two or three meals. She saw 
nobody else. Weather and other circumstances prevented 
her going to the mountain. 

One anemoon she was giving her best attention to a 
French lesson, when she heard herself called. Miss For- 
tune was in the lower kitchen dipping candles. Ellen ran 
down. 

^ I don't know what's got into these candles," said Miss 
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'*So diey hflvd in' Egypt, for any thing I know,'* said her 
dlitit ;---^dne wohld i^e aboiit as miidi good now as t'other. 
Mrs. Lowndes!— diat ain't far off. Put on your bonnet, 
EQen^and run over there, and ask her to let me have a lit- 
tlti be^waxV ^ FU pay her in somethinjg she likes best."/ 

^ Does Mra. Lowndes keep bee-hives %^ said Ellen doubt- 
folly. ■ 
' * ^No-Hihe n&akes the bees^wax liersel£" sidd Miss For* 
tune^ in the tone she always took when any body presumed 
to sUfJpose sh^ cdight be mistaken in any ^ng.' 

**Ho^ tnudi shall lisk for?" said Ellen, 

** O I don't know^^a pretty good piece." 

Ellen was not very dear what quantity this might mean. 
Ho^eVev shd Wisely asked no m6re questions, and set out 
upon fa!^i^ walk. It was hot and disagreeable ; just the time 
6f diiy wh^ the sun had most power, and Mrs. Lowndes' 
hoitrae was about half way on the road to Alice's. It was 
hot a place where ESlen liktd to go, though the people al- 
ways mKde much of her; she did not &ncy them, and reg- 
ularly kept out of their way when she could. Miss Mary 
Lawson was sitting with Mrs. Lowndes and her daughter 
when Ellen came in and briefly gave her aunt's message. 

" Bee^'wak," ^d Mrs. Lowndes, — ^ well, 1 don't know — 
H6>ir TtxdiSti d^eis sh^ wantr 

" I don't know, ma'am, exactly ; she said a pretty good 
jrteee." 

*• What's it for 1 do you know, honey T 

^ I believe it's to put in some tallow for candles," said 
Ellen ;^-** the tallow was too soft she said." 

*^ I didnH know Miss Fortune's tallow was ever any thing 
but the hardest," said Sarah Lowndes. 

^ You had better not let your aunt know youVe told on 
her, Ellen," remarked Mary Lawson ; ^ she won't thank you." 

^ Had she a good lot of taller to make up 1" inquired the 
mother, preparing to cut her bees-wax. 

"I doh^t kftow, ina'am ; she had a big kettle, but I don't 
know how full it was." 

^Yoa may as well cut a good piece, ma, while you are 



ghtmt it/ said the daughter ;— ^^ and ask her io lei us have 
a ]^«d^' bf her Miffe dieese, will yott r 

** Is it worth while to weigh it \" whispered Mrs. Lowndes. 
. Her daughter answered in the same tone, and Miss Mar^ 
joining them, a oonversatton of some length went on over 
the be^wax which Ellen could not hear. The tones of th^ 
speakens became lower and lower; till at length her own 
Asae and an incautibds sentence were spoken more diMinct- 
Ij and readied her. 

^ Shouldn't you think Miss Fortune might put a bladL 
ribbon at least on her bonnet ?^ 
* •^ Any body but her would.** 

^ Hu6h!->:^— ^' Th^ whispered again under breath: 

The words entered Ellen's neart like cold iron* She did 
not mov'e, hand or foot ; she sat motionless with pain and 
fear, yet what she feared she dared not think. When the 
bees-wax was givenher she rose up from her chair and stood 
gazitig into Mr^J Ld\^ndes' ftce as if she had lost her senses^. 

''My goodness, child, how you look!" said that lady. 
** What ails you, honey f* 

^ Ma'am," said Ellen,—- ^^ what was that you said, about — ^" 

'** About what, dear f ' said Mrs. Lowndes, with a startled 
look at the 6th«ffs. 

'' Abotit-^-a ribbon — ^ said Ellen, struj^ling to get the 
words out of white lips. 

''My goodn^te!" said the other; — ^"did you ever hear 

ry thmg like' that1-^I didn't say nothing about 



any thmg like' that1-^I didn't say nothing about a ' n 
dear." 

"Do^yotfaupposeher aunthaVt told her?" said Misis 
Ma;ry in^ an under tone. 

"Told me whati" cried Ellen ;— " Oh what ?— what1" 

^ I widi I was a thousand mUes oiOf!" said Mrs. Lowndes ; 
-^" I don^t know, dear — ^I don't know what it is — ^Miss^ Alice 
kiR>ws," 

" Yes,i»k Miss Alice," said Mary Lawson ; — ^"she knows 
better than we do." 

Ellen looked doubtfully from one to the other ; then as 
" Go tA Miss Alice," Iras repeated on all sid^ we caught 
upi her bonnet and flinging the bees-wax'from her hand dart-, 
ed Out of the house, lliose she had left looked at each 
other a minute in silaieie. 
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<.v .^.|Ain*t d^t, too;bad:iiOwJ'S^Glaim LowndeBi 

crossing tbte room to ahut the doQr. . '^But what oould I say 1" 

.,5" W&ch way did she gol" ,j /.,,.,-.. 

.r'fj doa't know i am suie-^I had no head to. look, or any 
thing else^ . jSironder if I had ought to ha' told her.7— Butl 
oouldn'tjia' done it." , 

.^.^ Just look at^herbees^wax !7 said Sarah Lowndes. \> 
.. . ''She will, kill herjse^fijf she runs up the mountain at that 
rate,'* said Mary Lawson. 
^ They alidade a r^sh tP the door to look after her. >, • 

''She ain't in sisht," said Mrs. Lowndes; — ^^'jf she's gone 
the way to the Nose she's got as far as tiiem big poplars 
already,.x>r; shi^'^^iSopie wnere this side of 'em where we - 
oonld see her*'^ i-,^ • :.o ^ ■.■ *- • y u . ;,■;' ...-". 

, " You hadn't ou^t to W: let her go, 'ma, in all this sun," 
said Hiss Lowude^.,,.- i.. 01, ,rr 

V^I d^ar%^' aajd :]jijjr^,i Lowndes, ..''she scared me so I 
hadA't^three id/ses left.in n^y head. I wish I knew where 
she was, thoujzh, popr little soul !" 

Ellen was vbx on her way to the. mountain, .pressed for- 
war^^ by^ajf4^j;|hiU;,J|cnew n,o stay. of heat pr fatigue; they 
were JUtde^jto her. thilt. day. . She saw nothing onlier way; 
all within and without was swallowed up in that ;one feel- 
ing ;; yet she, dar^^ot^^llunk; what it^^a^ she feared. - She 
put t£at i)y.^ Alice knew, Alice would tell, her; ipn that 
goal her heart fized^ iO; jjiat shi^, pressed on ;.:but oh, the 
while, nwliat a cj^ou^^^M gathering over her spirit^ aod grow- 
ing darker and darker. Her hurry of mind and hurry >of 
body made each; oj^her ^orse; it must be so; and^en she 
at last ran round Uie comer of the house juid burst in at the 
glass 4(K>r she uras An i^-fisghtfiilstatee 

. Alicestui^d upand&cedher assheoamein, butwitha 
look that stopped ^len short. . : She stood still ;- the odour 
in her cheeks, as her eyes read Alice's, fiided quite away; 
words and the power to qpeak them were gone together. 
Alasl the need to utter them was gone too. Alice burst 
into tears and held out her arms, saving only, .'f My poor 
diild I" Ellen reached her arms, and strength and spirit 
seemed to fail there. Alice thought she had &lnted; she 
laid her on the soft, called Maigerv, and tried the usual 
thmgs, weeping bitterly herself as she did so. It was not' 
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fidntinff however ; Elleii's senaes soon oame baok ; bat she 
seemed like a peraon stunned with a great blow, and Alice 
wished grief had had any other e£bot upon her. It lasted 
for days. A kind of stupor hung over her ; tears did not 
come ; the violent strain of every nerve and feeling seemed 
to have left her benumbed. She would sleep Ions heavy 
sleeps the greater part of the time, and seemed to nave no 
power to do any thing else. 

Her. adopted sister watched her constantly, and for those 
days lived but to watch her. She had heard all Ellen's 
story from Mary Lawson and Mr. Van Brunt; who had 
both been to the parsonage, one on Mrs. Lowndes' part, the 
other on his own, to ask about her ; and she dreaded that a 
violent fit of illness might be brought on by all Ellen had 
undei^one. She was mistaken, however. EUen was not 
ill ; but her whole mind and body bowed under the weight 
of the blow that had come upon her. As the first stupor 
wore, off there were indeed more lively signs of grief; she 
would' weep till she wept her eyes out, and that often, but 
it was very quietly; no passionate sobbing, no noisy cry- 
ing ; sorrow had taken too strong hold to be struggled with, 
and Ellen meekly bowed her head to it. Alice saw this 
with the greatest alarm. She had refiised to let her go back 
to her aunt's ; it was impossible to do otherwise : yet it may 
be that Ellen would have been better there. The busy in- 
dustry to which she would have been forced at home might 
have roused her ; as it was, nothing drew her, and nothing 
could be found to draw her, from her own thoughts. Her 
interest in every thing seemed to be gone. Books had lost 
their charm. Walks and drives and staying at home were 
all one, except indeed that she rather liked best the latter. 
Appetite &i1ed ; her cheek grew colourless ; and Alice be- 
gan to fear that if a stop were not soon put to this gradual 
sinking it would at last end with her life. But all her ef> 
forts were without fruit; and the winter was a sorrowfiil 
one not to Ellen alone. 

As it wore on, there came to be one thing in which Ellen 
again took pleasure, and that was her Bible. She used to 
get alone or into a comer with it, and turn the leaves over 
and over ; looking out its gentle promises and sweet com- 
forting words to the weak and the sorrowing. She loved to 

6» 
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iread about Christ,^-^!! he said lucid did ; idl his kindiiess tb 
hie ](>e6ple and tender c^rd of theiii ; the love shown them here 
and the joyd ^te|>ared for them hereafter. She b^an to 
cling more to that one unchangeable friend from whose love 
neitner life noi* d^th 6an sever those that believe in him ; and 
her hearty toissed and shaken as it had been, b^an to take 
test again in that happy resting-place with stronger affection 
and even with greater joy than ever before. Yet for all that, 
this joy oifteii kept cbmpany with bitter weeping ; the stirrinc 
of an]y thing like pleasure rouc^ sorrow up afresh ; and 
though Ellen's look of sadnesil gre# less dark, Alice could 
liot see that her &oe was at all less white and thin. She 
tiever epoke of her ib'other after once hearing when and where 
ishe had died; she never falntcid at her loss, except exclaim- 
!ng in an agony, ^' I shall set no more letters!" and Alice 
dared riot toudi up6n wh& the diild seemed to avoid so 
carefulljr ; diough £llen sometimes wept on her bosom, and 
ofteft sat for hours still and silient with her head in her lap. 

The time drew nigh when John was expected home for 
the holidays. In the mean while they had nad many visits 
from other friends. Mr. Van Brunt had come several times, 
enough to set the whole neighbourhood a wondering if they 
hnid only known it ; his good old modier oftener still. Mrs. 
Vawse as often a^pK>ssible. Miss Fortune once ; and that be- 
diuse, as she said to herself ''eveiy body would be talking 
about whM was none of their busmess if she didn't." As 
neither ^e nor Ellen knew in the least what to say to each 
other, the visit was rather a dull one, sptte of all Alice oould 
do. Jenny Bltchcock and the Huffs and the Dennisons, and 
<$ther8, came now and then ; but Ellen did not like to see any 
of them all but Mrs. Vawse. Alice loused fi>r her brother. 

He c4me at last, just before New Tears. It was the mid- 
dle of a &ie i^eimoon, and Alice and her father had gone in 
the sleigh to OamMsarra. Ellen had chosen to stay behind, 
but JAugsry did not know this, and of bourse did not tdl 
John. After paying a vimt to her in the kitdien, he had 
6cmie back to the empty sitting-room, and was thoughtftilly 
walking up and down the floor, when the door of Alice's 
room slowly opened and Ellen appeared. It was never her 
way, when she could help it, to «m>w violent feelinff before 
other people ; so she had been trying to steel herselfto meet 
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John 'without crying, and now came m with her little grave 
&oe piiepared hot to give way. His first look had l&e to 
overset it alL 

" Ellie V* said he ; — ^^ I thought everybody Vas gone. My 
dcaVEUie!— »* 

Sllen ooald hiirdly stand the tone of th<ite three words, and 
she bore with the greatest difficulty the kiss that followed 
them^ It took but a w(>rd or two more, and a glance at the 
old look and smile, to 'break down entirely 411 her guard. 
According to her usual fashion she was rushing away ; but 
John held her &st, and though gently drew h^r dose to him. 

'* I will not let you forget that I am your brother, Ellie,'' 
said he. 

Elleh hid her &ce on his shoulder, and cried as if she had 
never cried before. ' 

** Ellie," said he after a while, speaking low and ten- 
derly, **the Bible says, ' We have known and believed the 
lov6 that Grod hath toVrards us ;' — have you remembered 
and believed this lately?" 

Ellen did not answer. 

^ Have you remembered that God loves every sinner that 
has believed in his dear Son 1 — and loves them so well that 
he will let nothing come near them to hann them f— -and 
loves them never better than when he sends bitter trouble 
on them ? It is wonderful ! but it is true. Have jot 
thought of this, Ellie r 

She shook her head. 

^It is not in anger he does it; — it is not that he has for- 
gotten yoii; — ^it is not that he is careless of your trembling 
little heart,— ^never, never ! If you are his dLUd, all is done 
in love and shall work good for you ; and if we often cannot 
^ how, it i^ because we are weak and foolish, and can see 
but a very little way." 

Ellen listened, wiUi her &ce hid on his shoulder. 

"Do you love Christ, Ellen f ' 

She nodded, weeping afresh. 

"Do you love him less since he has brought you into 
this great sorrow 1" 

« No," sobbed Ellen ;— « tnort' 

He drew her closer to his breast, and was silent a little 
while. 
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.**l9m jerj ^bd to hear joo^aj tint I—then all will he 
well. And haven't joo the b»t reason to dunk j^hat aU tt 
wellwith joor dear motibert" i, * - 

Ellen almost dirieked. Her mothei'a name had not heen 
^K^en hefoie her in a great while, and die ooold hardly 
hear to hear it now. , Hmr whcde fiame qomred widi hja- 
terical aohs. 

. «" Hosh, EUie r said John, in a tone that, low as it was, 
somehow found its waj throng^ all her agitation, and calmed 
berlike aq)ell; — ^^have joa not good reason to helievetiiat 
all IS weU with her r 

**Oyes!— ohyesr ; ; 

''She loved and trusted him too; and now die is with 
him— -she has readied that hriflfat home where there is no 
more sin, nor sorrow, nor deau. " 

** Nor parting dther," sohhed Elleu, whose agitation was 
excessive. - 

*^ Nor parting ! — and though we are parted fiom them, it 
is hut for a little ; let us watdi and keep our garments 
dean, and soon we shall be all together, and have done 
with tears for ever. She has done with them now. — ^Did 
you hearirom her again T 

** Oh norruot a word !" 

/'Hiat is.a hard triaL-^-But in it all, hdieve, dear Ellie, 
the love that God hath toward ns; — rememher that our dear 
Saviour is near us, and feels for us, and is the same at all 
times. — ^And don't cry so, Ellie." 

He kissed .her pnce or twice, and begged her to calmher- 
sel£ For it seemed as if Ellen's very heart was flowing away 
in her tears ; y et they were gender and softer hr than at the 
beginning. . The conversation had been a great relief. The 
silence between her and Alice on the thing always in her 
mind, a silence neither of them dared to break, had grown 
painfol. The speU was taken off; and though at first Ellen's 
tears knew no measure, she was easier even then ; as John 
soothed her and went on with his kind talk, gradually leading 
it awav from their first subject to other things, she grew 
not only calm but more peaceful at heart than months had 
Men her. She was quit* henelf agun before Alice cune 
home. 

^ You have done her good already," exdaimed Alice as 
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•obii as EUen was out <^ the room; — ^^I knew 70a would ; 
I saw it in her fiuM as soon as I came in.** 

"* It is ttme," said her brother. ^ She is a dear little thiiu; r 

The next day, in the middle of the morning, Ellen, to her 
g^t surprise, saw Shaip brought before the door with the 
side-saddle on, and Mr^ John carefully looking to the girth 
and shortening the stirrup. 

^ ^ Why, Alice, - ^riie ezdaimed, — ^ what is Mr. John going 
to dor 

^ I don't know, Ellie, I am sure ; he does queer things 
sometimes. ' What mi^es you ask f ' 

Before she could answer he opened the door. 

^ Come, Ellen^^o and get ready. Bundle up well, for it 
is rather frosty; - ^ice, has she a pair of gloves that are 
warm enough % ^ Lend her yours, and Fll see if I can find 
some at Thirlwall.'' 

Ellen thought she would rather not go ; to anybody else 
she would have said so. Half a minute she stood still — 
then went to put on her things. 

^ Alice, you will be ready by the time we get back T — 
in half an hour.'' 

Ellen had an excellent lesson, and her master took care 
it should not be an easy one. She came back looking as she 
had not done all winter. Alice was not quite ready ; while 
Waiting for her John went to the bookcase and took down 
the first volume of ^ Rollin's Ancient History *^ and giving it 
to Ellen, said he would talk with her to-morrow about the mst 
twenty pages. The consequence was, the hour and a half of 
their absence instead of being moped away was spent in hard 
study. A pair of gloves was bought at Thirlwall ; Jenny 
Hitdicook's pony was sent for ; and after that, every day 
when the weather would at all do they took a long ride. 
By degrees reading and drawing and all her studies were 
added to the history, till Ellen's time was well filled with 
business again. Alice had endeavoured to bring this about 
before, but fruitlessly. What she asked of her Ellen indeed 
tritd to do; what John told her wu done. She grew a 
difierent creature. Appetite came back; the colour sprang 
again to her cheek ; hope— meek and sober as it was, — 
relighted her eye. In her eagerness to please and satisfy 
her teacher her whole soul was given to the performance of 
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wiuitOYBche wished bertQ; do. The* effe^ all* that he 
looked for. - : - ^ .<'.- . .^. 7 \ .-•-.. 

. The second evening after he came, John; called Ellen to 
his side, saying he had something he wanted to read to her. 
It .was before candles were brought, but the room, was full 
of light from the blazing wood fire. Ellen glanced at hb 
book as she came to the so& ; it was a largish volume in a 
bladc: leather cover a good deal- worn ; it did not look at all 
interesting. 

"What is itr she asked. 

'' It is called," said John, '' ' The Pil^m's Progress; firpm 
this world to a better."* 

Ellen thought it did not iound at all interesting. She had 
never been rtnore mistaken in her life, and tha^;sbe found 
almost as soon as he begun. Her attention was nailed ; the 
Hstless, careless mood in which he sat down was changed for 
one of rapt delight ; she devoured every word that fw from 
the reader's lips ; indeed, tbey were given theii? fullest efieot 
by a very fine voice and singvk^arly fine reading. . Whenever 
any thing might not be quite «*}ear to Ellen^ John stopped 
to make it 'so ; and with his help, and without it, many a 
lesson went home. Next day she looked a loi^ time for 
the book ; it could not be found ; she was forced to wait 
until evening. * Tlien to her great joy, it was brought out 
again, and J^hn asked her if she wished to hear some more 
of it. After that, every evening while he was at home they 
spent an hour with the " Pilgrmi.'' Alice would leave het 
work and come to the sofii too ; and with her head on her 
brother's shoulder, her hand In his, and Ellen's fiioe leaning 
Mainst his other arm, that was the common way they placed 
themselves to see and hear. No words can tell Ellen's en- 
joyment of those readings. They made her sometimes 
laugh and sometimes cry ; they had much to do in carry- 
ing on the cure which John's wisdom and UndnMS h«I 
b^nm. 

They came to the place where Qiristian loses his burden 
at the cross; and as he stood looking and weeping, three 
shining ones came to him. Hie first said to him, " Ay sins 
be forgiven thee ; the second stripped him of his rags and 
clothed him with a change of raiment ; the third also set a 
mark on his forehead.*' 
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' iiAoL explained what was meant by the rags and the 
chaziffe of raiment. 

^ And the mark in his forehead V^ siud Ellen. 

"That is the mark of God's children — ^the change wrought 
in tbein by the Holy Spirit^ — the change that makes them 
different from otherSi and different from their old selves.^ 

'' Do all Christians have it r 

" Certainly. None can be a Christian without it.** 

" But how can on^ tell whether one has it or nol" said 
Ellen, very gravely. 

" Gurry your heart and life to the Bible and see how they 
agree. The Bible gives a great many signs and descriptions 
by which QiristiiM?s may know themselves, — ^know both what 
they are and what they ought to be. If you find your own 
fedipgs snd manner of life at one with these Bible words, 
you may hope that the Holy Spirit has changed you and 
set. his mark upon you.'' 

" I wish you would tell me of one of those places," said 
EUen. 

"The Bible is full of them. ' To them that believe CAm/ 
is predouSj — ^there is one. * If ye love me, keep my cam- 
ffiandments;^ — ' He that saith he abideth.in 1dm ought him- 
self also 80 to walk even as he walked;^ — ' how love I thy 
latoJ* The Bible is full of them, Ellie ; but you have need 
to ask for great help when you go to try yourself by them ; 
the heart is deceitfid." 

Ellen looked sober all the rest of the evening, and the 
next day she pondered the matter a good deal. 

"I think I am changed," she said to herself at last. "I 
didn't use to like to read the Bible, and now I do very much ; 
' — ^I never liked praying in old times, and now, O what should 
I do without it! — ^f didn't love Jesus at all, but I am sure I 
do now. I don't keep his commandments, but I do i^ to 
keep them ; — ^I must be changed a little. O I wish mamma 
had known it before-| — ." 

Weeping with mixed sorrow and thankful joy, Ellen bent 
her head upon her little Bible to pray that she might be 
more changed ; and then, as she oflen did, raised the cover 
to look at the texts in the beloved handwriting. 

" I love them that love roe, and they that seek me early 
shall find roe." 
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Ell^'s'teMsVero blinding her. " Tliat has oomci^^^true," 
she thought . ; ^ ' ^ ' ! ^ r ;"' - 

^ , "I will be A'Grbd to thee and to thy seed after theSi" 

^.That had come tine too !" she said, almost in surprise,-^ 
^atid niamma believed it would." — ^And tiieh, ias bya^flash^ 
came back to her mind the time it was written ; she iremem- 
bered how when it was done her mother's h^td hafl sunk 
upon . the opeii page; she 'seemed to see again the thin fin- 
gers tightly clasped ; — she had not understood ft then ; she 



did now! ''She was praying for me," thought Ellen,--^ 
'^siieS^ graying for me! she beHeved that would come 

true.";/ ''•;.'" •^•■- - .- ^• 

Tlie book 'was dashed down, and Ellen fell upon her 
knees iii a iperfect agony of weeping.. 

Even tms, when 'she was calm again, served to steady 
her mind: 'There seemed to be a link of communion be- 
tween her another and her that was wanting before. The 
promise, written and believed in by the one, realised and 
rejoiced in by the other, was a dear something in common, 
tlK>ugh one bad in the mean while removed to heaven, and 
the other was still a lingerer on the earth. Ellen bound the 
wordli upon- her heart. ^ 

' Another time, when they came to the last scene of Chris- 
tian's journey, Ellen's tears ran very &st John asked if 
he should pass it overl If it distressed herl She said. Oh 
no, it did not distress her ; she wanted him to go on ; — and 
he went on, though himself mudi distressed, and Alice was 
near as bad as Ellen. But the next evening, to his surprise, 
Ellen begged that before he went on to the second part he 
would read that piece over again. And when he lent her 
the book, with only the charge that she should not go fur- 
ther than he had been, she pored over that scene with 
untiling pleasure till she almost had it by heart In short, 
never was a child more comforted and contented with a book 
than Ellen was with the *" Pilgrim's Progress." That was 
a blessed visit of John's. Alice said he bad come like a 
sunbeam into the house ; she dreaded to think what would 
be when he went away. 

She wrote him, however, when he had been gone a few 
weeks, that his will seemed to carry all before it. present or 
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absent Ellen went on steadily mending ; at least she did 
not go back any. They were keeping up their ridos, also 
their studies, most diligently; Ellen was untiring in her 
efforts to do whatever he had wished ner, and was springing 
forward, Alice said, in ner improvement. 
VOL.n ^ 
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CHAPTER VII 



I keep hit bouse, and I wash, wring, brew, bake, Moor, drees meat, and make 
the beds, and do all myaelt— 49h^X8Fbarb« 



THE spring had oome ; and Alioe and Ellen were looking 
forward to pleasanter rides and walks after the sun 
should have got a little warmth and the snow should be 
gone ; when one morning in the early part of March Mr. Van 
Srunt made his appearance. Miss Fortune was not well, 
and had sent him to beg that Ellen would oome back to her. 
He was sorry, he said ; — he knew Ellen was in the best 
place; but her aunt wanted her, and ''he apposed she'd 
have to go." He did not know what was the matter with 
Miss Fortune ; it was a little of one thing and a litUe of 
another ; ^ he s'posed she'd overdid, and it was a wonder, 
for he didn't know she could do it. She thought she was 
as tough as a piece of shoe-leatiier, but even that could be 
wore out" 

Ellen looked blank. However, she hurriedly set herself 
to get her things together, and with Alice's help in half an 
hour she was r»Bidy to go. The parting was hard. They 
held each other &st a good while, and kissed each othor 
many times without speaking. 

'' 6ood.by, dear Ellie," whispered Alice at last,—*" Fll 
oome and see you soon. Remember what John said yrhffa 
he went away.*' 

Ellen did not trust herself to speak. She pulled herself 
away from Alice, and turned to Mr. Van Brunt, saying by 
her manner that she was ready ; he took her bundle and 
they went out of the house together. 

Ellen made a manful effort idl the way down the hill to 
stifle th^ tearo that were choking her. She knew they 
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' would greatly disturb her oompanioti, and she did suooeed 
though with great difficulty in keeping them back. Luddly 
tox her, he said hardly any thing during the whole walk ; 
she could not have borne to answer a question. It was no 
.&ult of Mr. Van' Brunt's that he was so silent; he was 
beating his brains the whole way to think of sqmething it 
would do to say, and could not suit himself His single 
remark was, *^ that it was like to be a fine spring for the 
. m aple , and he guessed. they'd make a heap of sugar." 
'^ When they reached the door he told her she would find 
^her aunt up stairs, and himself turned off to the bam. Ellen 
stopped a minute upon the threshold to remember the last 
time she had crossed it, — and ik\Afint time ; how changed 
every thing now ! — and the thought came, was ihu now to 
be her home for everl She had need again to remember 
John's words. When bidding her good-by he had said, 
^ My little pilgrim, I hope you wOl keep the straight road, 
and win the praise of the servant who was fidthful over a 
few things.*' ^ I will try !" thought poor Ellen ; and then 
she passed through the kitchen and went up to her own 
:room. Here, without stopping to think, she took off her 
things, gave one strange look at the old familiar place and 
her trunk in the comer, fell on her knees for one minute, 
and then went to her aunt's room. 
: *' Gome in !" cried Miss Fortune when Ellen had knocked. 
** Well, Ellen, there you are. I am thankful it is you ; I 
was afraid it might be Mimy Lawson or Sarah Lowndes, or 
some of the rest of the set ; 1 know they'll all come scam- 
pering here as soon as they hear Pm laia up." 

^ Are you very sick, aunt Fortune 1" said Ellen. 
^^La! no, child; I shall be up again to-morrow; but I 
felt queer this morning somehow, and I thought Pd try 
lying down. I expect rve caught some cold." 
• l%ere was no doubt of this, but this was not all. Beside 
catching cold, and doing her best to bring it about. Miss 
Fortune had overtasked her strength; and by dint of econ- 
omy, housewifery, and ^martMn^ had brought on herself 
the severe punishment of lying idle and helpless for a much 
longer time than she at first redconed on. 

'' What can I do for you," aunt Fortune 1" said Ellen. 

^ O nothing, as I know," said Miss Fortune, — ^/ only let 
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xne alone aad don't ask me any tMng, and keep people oat 
of the house. Mercy ! my head feels . as . if M .-.would !gc 
orazy ! '• Ellen, look here,'' said she, raising herself, on her 
elbow, — ^*^ I won't have any body come into this house,— if 
I lie here till doomsday, 1 won't ! Now, you mind me. ". I 
ain't a going to have Mimy Lawson, nor nobody else,- po- 
king all round into every hole and comer, and turning every 
cheese upside down to see what's under it. There aiirt 
one of 'jem too good for it, and they sha'n't have a dianoe. 
They'll be streaking here, a dozen of 'em, to help take care 
of the house; but! don't care what becomes ci the iiouse 
—I won't have any body, in it. Promise me you won't let 
l/fr. Van Brunt bring any one here to help ; I know I can 
trust you to do what 1 tell you; promise met" < v , .a 

Ellen promised, a good deal gratified at henattnt's last 
words; and once nK>re asked. if she could do any thing for 
her. ■-. . ^ •';. • .;• ;. . ••.:! ■ '-' • 

^'0 1 don't know!" said Miss Fortune, flinging iherself 
back on her pillow; — ^ 1 don't care what you do^ if yon only 
keep the house dear. There's thcfdothes in the; basket 
under the table down stairs — ^you might begin |o iron 'em ; 
they're only rough dry. But don't, come askine me fibout 
any thing ; I can't bear it. — EUen, don't let :^'som go into the 
buttery except yourself. — ^And Ellen! I don't oareilf yon 
make me a uttle catnip tea ;*-^the catnip's up in the store- 
room,— rthe furthest door in the back atti<^--bere!a the keys^ 
Don't go fussing with any thing else there.": i : • - 

. EUen thoi^^ht the prospect before her rather doleful 
when she reached the kitchen. It was in order, to.be sure^ 
and de(ui ; ; but it looked as if the mistress was awayi The 
fire had gone out, the room was cold ; even 0o Kttlca.matter 
as catnip .tea. seemed a thing &r c^T and hard to oome:by. 
While she stood looking, at the^great logs .in the fir^daoe, 
whi^h she could hardly move^ and tlmdcuig it was rawer a 
disinal 3tate of things, in came Mr. Van Brunt with his good- 
natured fiuM^ and wanted to know if he could daaoy thing fbr 
her. 'The veiy room seemed more comfi>rtable as soon as 
his b^ figure was in it. He set about kindling the fire (brth> 
with, whSe Ellen went up to the store-room. A well-filled 
store-room 1 Among ouier things, there hung at least a 
dozen bunches of dried herbs from one of the raftera. Ellen 
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thought she knevr catnip, but after smelling of two or thfee 
she became utterly puzzled and was fiun to carrj a leaf of 
several kinds down to Mr. Van Brunt to find out which was 
which. When she came down again she found he had hung 
on the kettle for her, and swept up the hearth ; so Ellen, 
wisely thinking it bes6 to keep busy, put the ironing blanket 
on the table, and folded the clothes, and set the irons to the 
fire. By this time the kettle boiled. How to make catnip 
tea Ellen did not exactly know, but supposed it it must fol- 
low the same rules as black tea, in the making of which she 
felt herself very much at home. So she put a pinch or two 
of catnip leaves into the pot, poured a lit^e water on them, 
and left it to draw. Meanwhile came in kind Mr. Van 
Brunt with an armful or two of small short sticks for the 
fire, which Ellen could manage. 

^ I wish I could stay here and take care of you all the 
while,'' said he ; '^ but PU be round. If you want any thing 
you must come to the door and holler.'' 

Ellen began to thank him. 

^ Just don't say any thing about that," said he, moving his 
hands as if he were shaking her thanks out of them^ >' \^ 
back all the wood you could bum every day for the pleasure 
of having you hum again, if I didn't know you was better 
where you was ; but I can't help that. Now, who am I go- 
ing to get to stay with you ? Who would you like to have." 

^' Nobody, if you please, Mr. Van Brunt," said Ellen ; 
^^aunt Fortune don't wish it, and I had rather not, indeed." 

He stood up and looked at her in amazement. 

" Why, you don't mean to say," said he, "that you are 
thinking, or she is thinking, you can get along here alone 
without help 1" 

'Til get along somehow," said Ellen, "Never mind, 
please let me, Mr. Van Brunt ; it would worry aunt Fortune 
very much to have any body ; don't say any thing about it." 

" Worry her !" said he ; and he muttered something Ellen 
did not quite understand, about '* bringing the old woman to 
reason." 

However he went off fi>r the present; and Ellen filled up 

her tea-pot and carried it up stairs. Her old grandmother 

was awake ; before, v^hen Ellen was in the room, she had 

bf*on napping; now she showed the greatest de}ight at 

VOL. II. ' " 
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seeing her ; fondled her, kissed her, cried over her, and finally . 
insisted on getting up directly and going down stairs. Ellen 
received «id returnediier caresses with great tenderness, and 
thenbc^an to help her to rise and dress. 
, . ■' ^^ Yes, do;" said Miss Fortune ; ^ I shall Imya a little better 
chance of sleeping. My stars ! Ellen, what do you call thisi ** - 
'■ ^ Isn't it catnip V said Ellen, ahirmed. 

"' Catnip I it tastes of nothing but the teakettle. It's as 
weak as dish-water. Take it down and make some more. 
How much did you pilt in % you: want a good double band- 
ful, stalks and all ; make it strong. I cair t drink such stuff 
as that. I think if I could get into a sweat I should be 
better." \ ■' \ ■■■ 

' Ellen went down, established her grandmother in' her old 
comer, and made some more tea. Then, her irons being hot, 
she began to iron ; doing double duty at the same time, for 
Mrs. Montgomery had one of her ticking fits on, and it wasi 
necessary to hear and answer a great many things. Pres- 
ently the first visiter appeared in the shape of Nancy. 

'' Well, Ellen !" said she ; <" so Miss Fortune is really sick 
for once, and you are keeping house. Ain't you grand !" 

'* I don't feel very gnind,'^ said Ellen. ^ I don't know 
what is the matter with' these clothes; I cannot make 'em 
look smooth." • 

"' Irons ain't hot,"* said Nancy. 
' " Yes they are, too hot Pve scorched a towel already." 

'* My goodness, Ellen ! I guess you have. If Miss For- 
tune was down you'd get it. Why, they're bone dry !" said 
Nancy, plunging her hand into the basket ; — ^* you haven't 
sprinkled 'em, lAve you 1" 

'' To be sure," said Ellen, with an awakened fiuM, '^I for- 
got it!" 

' '* Here, get out of the way, Pll do it for you," said Naw^, 
rolling up her sleeves and pushing Ellen from the table ; 
'' you just get me a bowl of water, will you 1 and well have 
'em done in no time. Who's a coming to help youl" 

" Nobody." 
' ^^ Nobody! — ^voupoor chicken; do you think you're 
a going to do all the work of the house yourself t" 

^^No," said Ellen, '^butloan do agood deal^and tbersi^ 
wHl hi^ve to go," 
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I'ja Yoa ain't gbiiiff to do' n6 '«uoh thing ; Pll stay m78el£'^ 
^ '•* No you can't, Nancy,** said Ellen, quietly. 
^-^ I guess I will if I've a mind to. I should like to know 
how you'd help it ; Miss Fortune's abed." 
^•^r could help it tihoi%h," said Ellen; ''but I am sure 
you won't when I ask you not." 

" ** I'll do any thing you please," said Nancy, " if you'll get 
Miss jFortune to let me stay. Gome do, Ellen ! It will be 
splendid ; and HI help you finely, and I won't bother you 
neither. Come! go ask her; if you don't I will." 

>^^ I can't, Nancy ; she don't want any body ; and it wor- 
ries her to talk to her. I om't go and ask her." 

Nancy impatiently flung down the doth she was sprin- 
kling and ran up stairs. In a few minutes she came down 
with a triumphant fiice and bade Ellen go up to her aunt 

^^ Ellen," said Miss Fortune, '' if I let Nancy stay will you 
take care of the keys, and keep her out of the buttery 1" 
• -•* Fll try to, ma'am, as well as I can." 

^ I'd as lief have her as any body," said Miss Fortune, 
^ if she'd behave ; — she was with me a little in the winter ; 
she is smart and knows the ways ; — ^if I was sure she would 
behave herself, but I am afraid she will go rampanging about 
the house like a wild cat." 

.''I think I could prevent that," said Ellen, who, to say 
truth was willing to have any body come to share what she 
felt would be a very great burden. " She knows I could 
tell Mr. Van Brunt if she didn't do right, and she would be 
afraid of that" 

** Well," said Miss Fortune, disconsolately, " let her stay 
then. Oh dear, to lie here ! but tell her if she don't do just 
what you tell her, I'll have Mr. Van Brunt turn her out by 
the ears. And don't let her come near me, for she drives 
me mad. And, Ellen ! put the keys in your pocket. Have 
you got a pocket in that dress 1" 

"Yes, ma'am." 

'' Put 'em in there and don't take 'em out. Now go." 

Nancy agreed to the conditions with great glee ; and. the 
little housekeeper felt her mind a good deal easier; for 
though Nancy herself was somewhat of a charge, she was 
strong and willing and ready, and if she liked any body 
liked Ellen. Mr. Van Brunt privately asked Ellen if she 
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cho^e to have Nancy dtay; and told her.^if.8h6:gaya' her 
any trouble to let lumiknowyandhe would make^cJiO]:t;work 
with her. The young lady' herself also.i had a; hint on die 

subject. .: ;?'"-:>,• i JO": - ,.. ■• ';.;C!V v; o.i 

' ^^I'll tell you what,*^ said Nancys' when this business jwas 
settled, — " we'll let the men go off to Hiss Van Brunt's to 
meals; we'll have enough to do without 'em. That's how 
Miss Fortune has fixed herseL^r-^e woul4 jhave @am and 
Johnny in to board ; they never used to, you know, ziox^ 
this winter." .!. • • ... < . • 

'^The men may go," said Ellen, ^'but I had a. great ^eal 
rather Mr. Van Brunt would stay than not, — if we can only 
manage to cook things for him ; we ishould have to do it at 
any rate for ourselves, and for grandma." 

'^ Well — I ain't as fond of Mm as all thatj" aaid Nan<7^| 
^ but it'll have to be as you like I suppose. Well feed him 
somehow." 

Mr. Van Brunt came in to ask if they had any thing in the 
house for supper. Ellen told him " plenty," and would have 
him come in just as usual. There was nothing to do but to 
make tea ; co d meat and bread and butter and cheese were 
all in the buttery ; so that evening went off very quietly. 

When she came down the next morning the fire was burn- 
ing nicely, and the ketUe on and sinking.. Not Nance's work ; 
Mr. Van Brunt had slept in the kitdien, whether on the table, 
the floor, or the chairs, was best known to himself; and be- 
fore going to his work had lefb every thing he could think of 
ready done to her hand ; wood for die nre, pails of water 
brought from the spout, and some matters in the lower 
kitchen got out of die vray. Ellen stood warming herself 
at the blaze, when it suddenly darted into her head that it was 
milking time. In another minute sh6 had thrown open the 
door and was running across the chip-yard to the bant 
There, in the old place, were all her old friends, both four- 
legged and two-legged ; and with great deliffht she found 
Dolly had a fine calf and Streaky anothersuperb one, brindled 
just like herself. Ellen longed to get near enough to touch 
their little innocent heads, but it was impossible; and recol- 
lecting the business on her hands she too danced away. 

*' Whew 1" said Nancy, when Ellen told her of the new 
inmates of the bam-yard ; — '* there*]] be work to do ! Get 
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Tpor milk-pans ready, Ellen ; — ^in a couple of weeks we'll 
be making butter.'^ 

^ Aunt Fortune will be well by that time, I hope,'' said 
Ellen, , 

*' She won't then, so you may just make up your mind to 
it. Dr. Gibson was to see her yesterday forenoon, and he 
stopped at Miss Lowndes on his way back ; and he said it 
was a chance if she got up again in a month and more. So 
that's what it is, you see.'' 

"A month and more." It was all that. Miss Fortune 
was not dangerously ill ; but part of the time in a low ner- 
vous fever, part of tne time encumbered with other ailments, 
she lay from week to week ; bearing her confinement as ill 
as possible, and making it as disagreeable and burdensome as 
possible for Ellen to attend upon ner. Those were weeks of 
trial. , Ellen's patience and principle and temper were aU put 
to the proof. She had no love, in the first place, for house- 
hold work, and now her whole time was filled up with it 
Studies could not be thought of. Reading was only to be 
had by mere snatches. Walks and rides were at an end. 
Often when already very tired she had to run up and down 
stairs for her aunt, or stand and bathe her face and hands with 
vinegar, or read the paper to her when Miss Fortune declared 
she was so nervous she should fly out of her skin if she didn't 
hear something besides the wind. And very often when she 
was not wanted up stairs, her old grandmother would beg her 
to come and read to Aer, — ^perhaps at the very moment when 
Ellen was busiest. Ellen did her best. Miss Fortune never 
could be put off; her old mother sometimes could, with a 
kiss and a promise ; but not always ; and then, rather than 
she should fret, Ellen would leave every thing and give half 
an hour to soothing and satisfying her. She loved to do this 
at other times ; now it was sometimes burdensome. Nancy 
could not help her at all in these matters, for neither Miss 
Fortune nor the old lady would let her come near them. 
Besides all this there was a measure of care constantly upon 
,Ellen's mind ; she felt charged with the wel&re of all about 
the bouse ; and under the e^rt to meet the charge, joined to 
the unceasing bodily exertion, she grew thin and pale. She 
was tired with Nancy's talk ; she lonsed to be reading and 
^udytng agaiu \ she longed, oh how she longed ! for Alice's 
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and John^s company again ; and it' was no wonder if she some* 
times cast very sad longing looks further l)ack still. Now and 
then an old fit of weeping would come. But Ellen reniem- 
bered John's words ; and often in the midst of her work, 
stopping short with a sort of pang of sorrow and weariness, 
and the difficulty of doing right, she would press her hands 
together and say to herself, *' I will try to be a good pil- 
grim !" Her morning hour of prayer was very precious now ; 
and her Bible grew more and more dear. Little Ellen found 
its words a mighty refreshment ; and often when reading it 
she loved to recall what Alice had said at this and the other 
place, and John, and Mr. Marshman, and before them her 
mother. The passages about heaven, which she well remem- 
bered reading to her one particular morning, became great 
favourites; they were joined with her mother in Euen'a 
thoughts ; and she used to go over and over them till she 
nearly knew them by heart. 

^ What do you keep reading that for, the whole time f* 
said Nancy one day. 

'^ Because 1 like to,'' said Ellen. 

'' Well, if you do, you're the first one ever I saw that 
did." 

" O Nancy !" said Ellen ; — ^•*your ffrandmal" 

" Well she does I believe," said Nancy, — ^" for she's al- 
ways at it ; but all the rest of the folks that ever I saw are 
happy to get it out of their hands, / know, lliey think they 
must read a little, and so they do, and they are too fflad if 
something happens to break %m off You needn't tdl me; 
Fve seen 'em.'' 

^' I wish yott loved it, Nan<^," said Ellen. 

^^ Well, what do you love it for? oome, let's hear; maybe 
^roull convert me.'' 

^ I love it for a great many reasons," said Ellen, who had 
some difiiculty in speaking of what she felt Nan<^ ooold not 
understand. 

** Well — ^I ain't any wiser yet." 

^ I like to read it because I want to go to heaven, and it 
tells me how." 

^ But what's the use?" said Nancy ; — ^ you ahi't floing to 
die yet ; you are too young ; you've time enou^" 

^ Nancy !— little John Dolan, and Eleanor Paraona, 
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rand Mary Huff, — all jounger than you and I ; how can ymi 
sayaor' 

<•' A'.Well,^ said Nancy, — ^''at any rate, that am't reading 
it because you love it; — it's because you must, like other 
folks.** 

" That's only one of my reasons," said Ellen, hesitating 
and speaking gravely ; — ** I like to read about the Saviour, 
and what he 1^ done for me, and what a friend he will be 
to me, and how he forsives me. I had rather have the 
Bible, Nancy, than all the other books in the world." 

'* lliat ain't saying much," said Nancy ; — "^ but how come 
you to be so sure you are forariven 1" 

.^ Becau^ the Bible says, ' fie that believeth on him shall 
not be ashamed,' and 1 believe in him ; — and that he will not 
cast out any one that comes to him, and I have come to 
him ;— and that he loves those that love him, and I love 
him. If it did not speak so very plamly I should be afraid, 
but it makes me happy to read such verses as these. I wish 
you knew, Nancy, how happy it makes me," 

This profession of fitith was not spoken without starting 
tears. Nancy made no reply. 

As Miss Fortune had foretold, plenty of people came to 
the house with proffers of service. Nancy's being there made 
it easy for Ellen to get rid of them alL Many were the mar- 
vels that Miss Fortune should trust her house ^ to two girls 
like that," and many the guesses that she would rue it when 
she got up again. People were wrong. Things went on 
very steadily and in an orderly manner ; and Nancy kept 
the peace as she would have done in few houses. Bold and 
insolent as she sometimes was to others, she regarded Ellen 
with a mixed notion of respect and protection, which led her 
at once to shun doing any thine that would grieve her, and 
to thrust her aside from every heavy or difficult job, taking 
the brunt herself, Nancy might well do this, for she was 
at least twice as strong as Ellen ; but she would not have 
done it for every body. 

There were visits of kindness as well as visits of offidous- 

ness. Alice and Mrs. Van Brunt and Margery, one or the 

other every day. Margery would come in and mix up a 

batch of bread ; Alice would bring a bowl of butter, or a 

'basket of cake; and Mrs. Van Brunt sent whole dinners. 
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sMr.fVaii ^Srimt was there .alwajs at ii]|^t,-aiid aboat tli9 
place as mudi as possible during the day ; when obliged to 
lOeubsenti he stationed Sam Larkens to .guard the house, also 
*io bring wood and water, and ^6 whatever he was bid. All 
the hdp, however, that was given from abroad could not 
make falen's life an easj one; Mr. Van Brunt's wkh^that 
Miss Fortune would get op again began tocome verj often. 
The history of one day may serve for tlie history of all those 
weeks..: . ■ . .■ .i ".• - 

It was in the bemnning of ApriL i Ellen came down stairs 
early, but come when she would she found the fire made and 
the Kettle on* Ellen felt a little as if she had not qu ite slept 
<^. the. remembrance of yesterday's fiitigue; however, that 
was no matter; she set to work. ' She swept up the kitchen, 
got her milk strainer and pans ready upon the buttery shelf, 
and began to set the table. By the time this was half done, 
in came Sam Larkens with two great pails of milk, and 
J<^mny Low followed with another. . - They were mudi too 
heavy for Ellen to lift, but true to her diaree c^e let no one 
,po!me into the buttery but herself; she brought the pans to the 
door, where Sam filled them for her, and as eadi was done she 
set it in its place on the shelf This took some time lor there 
-were eight of them. She had scarce wiped up the spilt milk 
and finished setting the table when Mr. Van Brunt came 
in. 

^ Good-morning f said he, ^ How d^e do to-day T 

"Very well, »&. Van Brunt." 

^. I wish you'd look a little redder in the fiKse. Don't 
you be loo busy % Where's Nancy V* 

^ O she's busy, out with the dothes.'' 

•^Same as ever up staiist — ^What are you goii^ to do 
. for breakfast, Ellen T 

**I don't know, Mr. Van Brunt; there Isn't any thing 
cooked in the house ; we have eaten every thing up." 

*«aeaned out, ehl Bread and all t" 

^ O no, not bread ; there's plenty of that, but there's 
noth^else.'' 

^ ^^ never mind; — ^you brii^ me a ham and a dosen 
of egn, and 111 make yoa a first-rate bieak&st" 

Elfoi laughed, for tins was not the first time Mr. Van 
Brunt had acted as cook for the ftmily . While she got what 
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he had asked for^and bared aplaoeon tbe table for his 
operations, he went to the spout and washed his hands. 

^ Now a sharp knife, EUen, and the frying-pan, and a 
dish, — and that's all I want of you." 
V Ellen brought them, and while he was busy with the ham 
she made the oo£^ and set it by the side of Uie fire to boil ; 
got the cream and butter, and set the bread on the table ; and 
then set herself down to rest, and amuse herself with Mr. 
Van Brunt's cookery. He was no mean hand ; his slices of 
ham were very artist-like, and frying away in the most unex- 
ceptionable manner. Ellen watdied him and laughed at him, 
till the ham was taken out and all the eggs broke in ; then 
after seeing that the coffee was right she went up stairs to dress 
her grandmother— -always the last thing before breakfitst. 
. ^^ Who's frying ham and e^^ down stairs t" inquired 
.Miss Fortune. 

" Mr. Van Brunt," said Ellen. 

This answer was unexpected. Miss Fortune tossed her 
head over in a dissatisfied kind of way, and told Ellen to 
'' tell him to be careful." 

*'0f what?" thought Ellen; and wisely concluded with 
herself not to deliver the message ; very certain she should 
laugh if she did, and she had running in her head an indis- 
tinct notion of the command, *' Honor thy &ther and thy 
mother." . 

Breakfast was ready but no one there when she got down 
stairs. She placed her grandmother at table, and called 
Nancy, who all this time had been getting the clothes out of 
the rinsing water and hanging them out on the line to dry ; 
said clothes having been washed the day before by Miss 
Sarah Lowndes, who came there for the purpose. Ellen 
.poured out the cofffee, and then in came Mr. Van Brunt with 
a head of early lettuce which he had pulled in the garden and 
washed at the spout Ellen had to jump up again to get the 
salt and pepper and vinegar ; but she always jumped willingly 
for Mr. Van Brunt. The meals were pleasanter during those 
weeks than in all the time Ellen had be^i in Thirlwall before ; 
or she thought so. That sharp eye at the head of the table 
was pleasantly missed. They with one accord sat longer at 
meals ; more talking and laughing went on ; nobody felt 
afraid of being snapped up. Mr. Van Brunt praised EllenV 

VOL. n. • 
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K»fl^ (lie had taught her how to make'it), andshe praised 
hishamaDd-^^. ^Old Mrs. Montgomeiy praised every 

ithiDff,-and seemed to be in particular obmfort; talked as 
inu<£ as she had a mind, and was respectfully attended to. 
Nancy was in high feather ; and the flatter of knives and 
forks and tea<sups went on very pleasantlv. But at last 
chairs were pushed from the table, and work b^an again. 

Nancy went back to her tubs. Ellen suppliea her grand- 
mother with her knitting and filled her snuffbox; cleared 

.the table and put up the dishes ready for washing. Then 
she went into the buttery to skim the cream. This was a 
part of the work she liked. It was heainr lifting the pans of 
milk to the skinmiing shelf before the window, l>ut as Ellen 
drew her spoon round the edge of the cream she liked to 
see it wrinkle up in thick yellow leathery folds, showing liow 
deep and rich it was ; it looked half butter already. She 
knew how to take it off now very nicely. The cream was 
set by in a vessel for future churning, and the mtlk, as each 
pan was skinuned, was poured down the wooden trough at 
the lefb of the window through whidi it went into a great 
b<M»head at the lower kitchen door. 

This done Ellen went up stairs to her aunt. Dr. Gibson 
always came early, and she and her room must be put in 
apple-pie order first. It was a long wearisome job. Ellen 
brought the basin for her to wash her ftoe and liands ; 4hen 
combed her hair and put on her dean cap. That was alwavs 
the first thing. The next was to make the bed ; and K>r 
this, Miss Fortune, weak or strong, wrapped herself up and 
tumbled out upon the floor. When she was comfortably 
placed again, £31en had to go through a laborious dusting of 
the room and all the things in it, even taking a dustpan and 
brush to the floor if any speck of dust or crumbs could be 
seen there. Every rung of every chair must begone over, 
though ever so dean ; every artide put up or put out of 
the way ; Miss Fortune made the most of the little province 
of housdieeping that was left her ; and a fluttering tape es- 
caping through the crack of the door would have put her 
whole spirit topsv-turvy . When all was to her mind, and not 
before, the would have her breakfiwt. Only sroel and biscuit, 
or toast and tea, or some such trifle, but Ellen must prepare 
it, and bring it up stairs, and wait till it was eaten. And 
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rrery JMuitieularly it must be prepared^ and very fiuiltleasly 
it must be served, or with an impatient expression of dis- 
gust Miss Fortune would send it down again. On the whole 
Ellen always thou^t herself happy when Uus part of her 
da y w as well over. 

When she got down this morning she found the Idtdien 
in nice order, and Nancy standing by the fire in a little sort 
of pauses having just done the break&st dishes. 

" Well !" said Nanoy, — ^ what are you going to do now 1" 

^Put away these dishes, and then chum,** said Ellen. 

^'My goodness! so you are. What's going to be for 
dinner, Ellen ?" 

^ That's more than I know," said Ellen laughing. ^ We 
have eaten iip Mrs. Van Brunt's pie and washed U^ dish ; — 
there's nothing but some cold potatoes." 

^ That won^t do," said Nancy. ^\ tell you what, Ellen, 
— ^we'll just boil pot for to-day ; somebody else will send us 
something by to-morrow most likely." 

^'I don't know what you .mean by ^boil pot,'" said 
Ellen. : • ' t 

" O you don't know every thing yet, bv half /know — 
I'll fix It. You just give me the tilings, Miss Housekeeper, 
that's all you've got to do ; I want a piece of pork and a 
piece of bee^ and all the vegetables you've got." 
. " All r said Ellen. 

<< Every soul on 'em. Don't be scared, Ellen ; you shall 
see what I can do in the way of cookery ; if you don't like 
it you needn't eat it What have you got in the cellar?" 

^ Come and see, and take what you want, Nan(^ ; there 
is plenty of potatoes and carrots and onions, and beets I be- 
lieve ; the turnips are all gone." 

^ Parsnips out in the yard, ain't there ?" 

'' Yes, but you'll have to do with a piece of pork, Nan<^, 
I don^ know any thing about beef." 

While Naney went round the cellar gathering in her apron 
the various roots she wanted, Ellen uncovered the pork bar- 
rel, and after looking a minute at the dark pickle she never 
loved to plunge into, bravely bared her arm and fished up a 
piece of pork. 

^^Now, Nancy, just help me with this chum out of the 
cellar, will you? and then you may go." 
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^-*f ,My goodness ! it is heavy,*^ said Nancy. ^> .*' Youllhave 
atimemlit, JBllen; but I can't help j%^^in,^ '> : » ^ c\ '\ 
, She >rent ofiT to Uie warden for parsnips, and EUeii quietly 
put. in- the dasher and the cover, and began to dium. ; It was 
tiresome work. The chum was pretty full, as Nancy had 
said ; ; the cream was rich and cold, and at the end of half an 
hour grew very stiff It spattered and sputtered up on El- 
len's &ce and hands and apron, and over the floor ; legs and 
arpis. w:ere both weary ; but still that pitiless dasher must 
go up and down, hard as it might be to force it either way ; 
she ,must not stop. In this state of matters she heard a pair 
of thick shoes come clumping down the stairs, and beheld 
Mr^ Van Brunt. . . 
• ^:Here you are!" said he. '^Churning I — ^Been long at 

itr 

.: ^^good ^while," said Ellen, with a sigh. • 

.';^Comingr , 
** I don't know when." 

>: Mr. Van Brunt stepped to Ihe door and shouted for Sam 

Larkens. He was oraered to take the chum and bring the 

butter ;\and iEIll^ very fflad of, a rest, went out to amuse 

herself with^feeding the oiickens, and then up stairs to see 

what ^ancjiWas doing. . 

^Butter cornel" said Nancy. 

^No, Sam has taken it. How are you getting on! 6, 
||un tiredr 

^ Fm 'getting on first-rate ; Fve got all the things in." 

"In what!" 

. " Why, in the pot! — ^in a pot of water, boiling away as 
&st as ^ey can ;, we'll have dmner directly. Hurra I who 
comes there 1" 

She jumped to the door. It was Thomas, l>ringing Mar* 
gery's respects, and a cu8tard*pie for Ellen. 

*^I declare," said Nan(^, "it's a good thing to have 
fiiends, am't iti I'll try and get some.— Hollo 1 what's 
wanting f— Mr. Van Brant's calling you, Ellen." 

Ellen ran <down. 

"The butter's come," said he. " Now do you know what 
todowithitr 
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• He brought her a poll of water from the spout, and stood 
Dj['with 'irpleased kind of look, while she carefully lifted the 
cover and rinsed down the little bits of butter which stuck 
to it and the dasher ; took out the butter with her ladle into 
a lai^e wooden bowl, washed it, and finally salted it. 

^ 6on't take too much piins," said he ; — ** the less of the 
hand it gets the better. That will do very well." 

** Now are yotf ready f said Nancy, coming down stairs, 
"'cause dinner is. My goodness! ain't that a fine lot of 
butter ? there's four pounds, ain't there f 

** Five," said Mr. Van Brunt 
' ^ And as sweet as it can be," said Ellen. ^ Beautiful, 
isn't iti Yes, I'm ready, as soon as I set this in the cellar 
and cover it up." 

Nancy's dish, — ^the pork, potatoes, carrots, beets, and cab- 
bage, all boiled in the same pot together, — ^was found very 
much to every body's taste except Ellen's. She made her 
dinner off potatoes and bread, the former of which she de- 
clared, laughing, were very porky and cabbagy ; her meal 
would have been an extremely light one, had it not been 
for the custard pie. 

After dinner new labours began. Nancy had foi^otten to 
hang on a pot of water for the dishes ; so after putting away 
the eatables in the buttery, while the water was heating, 
Ellen warmed some gruel and carried it with a plate of bis- 
cuit up stairs to her aunt But Miss Fortune said she was 
tired of gruel and couldn't eat it ; she must have some milk 
porridge ; and she gave Ellen very particular directions how 
to make it Ellen sighed only once as she went down with 
her despised dish of gruel, and set about doing her best to 
fulfil her aunt's wishes. Tlie first dish of milk she burnt ; 
— another sigh and another trial ; — ^better care this time had 
better success, and Ellen had the satisfaction to see her aunt 
perfectly suited with her dinner. 

When she came down with the empty bowl Nancy had a 
pile of dishes ready washed, and Ellen took the towel to dry 
tlicm. Mrs. Montgomery, who had been in an uncommonly 
quiet fit all day, now laid down her knitting and asked if 
Ellen would not come and read to her. 

" Presently, grandma, — ^as soon as 1 have done here." 

" 1 know someb'^y that's tired," said Nancy. ** I tell 
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you wfaaVEUen, — ^Jrouhad .bettec taketo iikingpork; you 
eab'twoi^^h potatoes.' :i I Ain't tined'.a bit. M^Iiiere'siflOine- 
body Qomiugito i;he door again ! • Do run and open, it, will 
you % mj himds iare wet. F wonder .why folks can^t come in 
without jdjing 80 much trouble."'. :•,/ • <f - /. ;• w-.. • 
' it was^homas again, with a package for Ellen whiob hild 
just oome, he said, and Miss Alioe thought she would like to 
haveiit .diraotlj. . .Ellen thauked her, and thankedthimy with 
a &oe from which all sign'ft of weariness had fled away..: The 
parcel was sealed up,4ind directed In a hand she was pretty 
sure she knew. Her fingers, burned to break the seal ; but 
she would not open it there, :neither leave h^ work unfin- 
ished; she went on wiping the dishes with trembling hands 
and a beating heart. 

• '* What's that r. said Nancy ; '' what did Thomas Grimes 
want l.what have you got there 1" 

* ^ 1 don't know,':' ' said Ellen smiling ;-^— ^ something good, 
Iguess.'^ . 

^ Somethinggood 1 is it something to eat 1" . 

^ No," said EUen, — ^ \ didn't mean any thing to eat when 
I said something good; I don't think those are the best 
things." 

To EUen's' delight she saw that her grandmother had for- 
gotten about the reading and was quietly taking short naps 
with her head against the chimney. So she put away the 
last dish, iuid then seized her package and flew up stairs. 
She was sure it had oome from Doncaster ; she was right. 
It was a beautiful copy of the Pilgrim's Progress, — on the 
first leaf written, ^ To my little sister Ellen Montgomery, 
from J. H. ;" and within the cover lay a letter. Una letter 
Ellen read in the course of the next six days at least twice 
as many times ; and never without crying over it. 

"Alice has told me" (said John), '^ about your new trou- 
bles. There is said to be a time ' when the clouds return 
after the rain.' I am sorry, my little sister, this time should 
come to you so early. I often think of you, and widi I could 
be near you. Still, aear Ellie, the good Husbandman knows 
what bis plants want ; do you believe that, and can you 
trust him 1 They should have nothing but sunshine if that 
was good lor them. He knows It is not; so there oome 
elouds and rains, and 'stormy wind fulfilling his will.' And 
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what ie it all Ibri — 'Herein is my Father glorified, .iAo/ ye 
bear mueh/ruit;* do not disappoint his purpose. Ellie. We 
shall have sunshine enough by and by, — but I know it is 
hard for so young a one as my little sister to look much 
forward; so do not look forward, Ellie ; look up ! look off 
unto Jesus, — ^from all your duties, troubles, and wants ; he 
will help you in them all. The more you look up to' him the 
more he will look down to you ; and he especially said, 
^ Sufl^r UUk children to come unto me ;' you see you are 
particularly invited." 

Ellen wa9 a long time up stairs, and when she came down 
it was with red eyes. 

. Mrs. Montgomery was now awake and asked for the read- 
ing again ; and for three quarters of an hour Ell^i and she 
were quietly busy with the Bible. Nancy meanwhile was 
down stairs washing the dairy things. When her grand- 
mother released her Ellen had to go up to wait upon her 
aunt ; after which she went into the buttery, and skimmed 
the cream, and got the pans ready for the evening milk. By 
this time it was five o dock, and Nancy came in with the 
basket of dry clothes; at which Ellen looked with the sor- 
rowful consciousness that they must be sprinkled and folded 
by and by, and ironed to-morrow. It happened, however, that 
Jane Huff came in just then with a quantity of hot eliort- 
cake for tea ; and seeing the basket she veir kindly took 
the business of sprinkling and folding upon nersel£ This 
gave Ellen spirits to carry out a plan she had long had, to 
delight the whole fiunily with some eggs scrambled ii^ 
Margery's fiishion; aft^r the milk was strained and put 
away she went about it, while Nancy set the table. A nice 
bed of coals was prepared ; the spider set over them ; the 
^gs broken in, peppered and salted ; and she began care- 
fully to stir them as she had seen Margery do. But instead 
of acting right the e^s maliciously stuck &st to the spider 
and burned. Ellen was confounded. 

*' How much butter did you put in 1" said Mr. Van Brunt, 
who had come in, and stood looking on. 

" Butter !" said EU^ looking up,—" O I foicot all about 
it! — ^I ought to have put that in, oughtn't I! — ^I'm sor- 
ry!" 

" Never raind," said Mr. Van Brunt, — " 'tain't worth youi 
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beifig'fiohy labont.'^- * Here, -Nancy-^ean us off this spidei^/ 
andwell tr^'agamj'^'^ -> :.. - : ai < -, :vv.ri '/jv^',-. -to^^ 

' ' At'this^ inbment "Miss Fortune was heard '-sere^nlog^ 

Ellen ran up. ' ' " - - •'^- -^ *^* « '-^'^ 

•■" What did" she wantr*^ said Mr. Van Brunt wH^'^er 

came' down again. ' • ^ j • ^ _ . -' o,. , . . ..j-:;. 

• "She wanted to know what was burning.' 
.•'"DidyoutdUherr • ■ - - ^ 

tv^^Yes."^""^ •"•■. ^ ^^ "'■' ' --^ ' -. ' •■"•^ .• * '\ • '''•:^: 

** Well, what did she say T - . I ; 

^ '^'Said'I nrasth't use any more em without asking her.*^ 

"That ain't fair play," said Mr. van Brunt; — ^'^you and 
1 are the^ heiod of the house now, I take it. You just use as 
many on'^em'as ybuVe a mind ; and aU you spUe Fll fetch 
you again from hum. That's you, Nancy! Now, Ellen, 
here's the spider ; try again ; let's have plenty of butter in 
this time, ^d plenty of eggB too.'' . 

This time the ^gs were scrambled to a nicety, and the 
supper met with great &vour from all parties.* 

Ellen's day was done when the dishes were. The whole 
family went early to bed. She was weary ; but she could 
rest well. She had made her old grandmother comfortable ; 
she had kept the peace with Nancy ; she had pleased Mr. 
Van Brunt ; she had faithfully served her aunt. Her sleep 
was uncro»Bed by a dream, untroubled by a single jar of 
conscience. And her awaking to another day of labour, 
though by no means joyful, was yet not unhopeful or un- 
happy. 

She had a hard trial a day or two after. It was in the 
end of the afternoon, she had her big apron on, and was In 
the buttery skimming the milk, when she heard the kitchen 
door open, and footsteps enter the kitchen. Out went littie 
Ellen to see who it was, and there stood Alice and old Mr. 
Marshman ! He was going to take Alice home with him 
the next mominff, and wanted Ellen to go too ; and they 
had come to ask ner, EUen knew it was impossible, that 
is, that it would not be right, and she said so ; and in spite 
of Alice's wistful look, and Mr. Mardunan's insisting, she 
stood her ground. Not without some .difficulty, and some 
glistening of the eyes. They had to give it up. Mr. Marsh- 
man then wanted to know what she meant by swallowing 
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^herself ^ap in an apron in that sort of way f so Ellen had 
him- into the buttery and showed him what she had been 
about. He would see her skim several pans, and laughed 
at her prodigiously ; though there was a queer look about 
his eves, too, all the time. Aiid when he went away, he 
held her in his arras, and kissed her again and again ; and 
said that ^^ some of these days he would take her away from 
her aunt, and she should have her no more.'' Ellen stood 
and looked after them till they were out of sight, and then 
went up stairs and had a good cry. 

The butter-making soon became quite too much for Ellen 
to manage ; so Jane Huff and Jenny Hitchcock were en- 
gaged to come by turns and do the heavy part of it ; all 
within the buttery being still left to Elleu, for Miss Fortune 
would have no one else go there. It was a great help to 
have them take even so much off her hands ; and they often 
did some other little odd jobs for her. The milk however 
seemed to increase as fast as the days grew longer, and 
Ellen could not find that she was much less busy. The 
days were growing pleasant too ; soft airs began to come ; 
the grass was of a beautiful green ; the buds on the branches 
began to swell, and on some trees to put out. When Ellen 
had a moment of time she used to run across the chip-yard 
to the bam, or round the garden, or down to the brook, and 
drink in the sweet air and the lovely sights which never had 
seemed quite so lovely before. If once in a while she could 
get half an hour before tea, she used to take her book and 
sit down on the threshold of the front door, or on the big 
log under the apple-tree in the chip-yard. Li those minutes 
the reading was doubly sweet; or else the loveliness of 
earth and sky was such that Ellen could not take her eyes 
from them ; till she saw Sam or Johnny coming out of the 
cowhouse door with the pails of milk, or heard their heavy 
tramp over the chips; — ^then she had to jump and run. 
Those were sweet half hours. Ellen did not at first know 
how much reason she had to be delighted with her ^ Pil- 
grim's Progress ;" she saw to be sure that it was a fine 
copy, well bound, with beautifid cuts. But when she came 
to look further, she found all through the book, on the mar- 
gin or at the bottom of the leaves, in John's beautiful hand- 
writing, a great many notes — simple, short, plain, exactly 
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[what was needed to open the xhole book to her and make 

rit of the greatest, possible use and pleasure; • Manj things 

. she remembered hearing from his lips when they were read* 

..ing it together; there was a laige part of the book. where 

all was new ; the part he had not had time to finish. How 

Ellen loved the book and the giver \dien she found theise 

beAutiful notes, it is impossible to telL She counted it her 

greatest treasure next to her little red Bible. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



O what win I do wi* bim, qno* ba. 

What win I do wP blm t 
What will I do wi* bifll^ quo* bo. 

Wbat wUl I do wP bimt 

OldSom*. 



IN the course of time Miss Fortune showed signs of mend* 
ing; and, at last, towards the latter end of April, she was 
able to come down stairs. All parties hailed tms event for 
difierent reasons ; even Nancj was crown tired of her regular 
life, and willing to have a change. Ellen's joy was, however, 
soon diminish^ by the terrible rummaging which took place. 
Hiss Fortune's hands were yet obliged to lie still, but her 
eyes did double duty ; ikey were never known to be idle in 
the best of times, and it seemed to Ellen now as if they were 
taking amends for all their weeks of forced rest Oh, those 
. eyes I Dust was found where Ellen never dreamed of look- 
ing for any ; things were said to be dreadfully ^ in the way" 
where she had never found it out ; disorder and dirt were 
groaned over, where Ellen did not know the £ict or was 
utterly ignorant how to help it ; waste was suspected where 
none h^d been, and carelessness cfaaiged where rather praise 
was due. .Ipapatient to have things to her mind, and as yet 
unable to do any thing herself, Miss Fortune kept Nancy and 
Ellen running, till both wished her back in bed ; and even Mr. 
Van Brunt grumbled that '' to pay Ellen for having grown 
white and poor, her aunt was going to work the little flesh 
she had left« off her bones." It was rather hard to bear, just 
when she was looking for ease too ; her patience and temper 
were more tried than in all those weeks before. But if there 
was small pleasure in pleasing her aunt, Ellen did earnestly 
wish to please Grod ; she struggled against ill temper, prayed 
Against it ; and though she often blamed herself in secret, she 
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did so go through that week as to call forth Mr. Van Brunt's 
admiration, and even to stir a little the consdenoe of her aunt. 
Mr. Van Brunt comforted her with the remark that ^' it is 
darkest just before day,'' and so it proved. Before the week 
was at an end Miss Fortune began, as she expressed it, to 
*' take hold;" Jenny Hitchcock and Jane Huff were excused 
from any more butter-making;] Nancy was sent away; El- 
len's labours were much lightened ; and the house was itself 
again. 

The third of May came. > For the first time in near two 
months Ellen found in the afternoon she could be spared 
awhile ; there,was no need to think twice what she would do 
with her leisure. Perhaps Margery could tell her something 
of Alice ! Hastily and joyfully she exchanged her working 
frock for a merino, put on nice shoes and stockings and ruffle 
again, and taking her bonnet and gloves to put on out of 
doors, away she ran. Who can tell how pleasant it seemed, 
after so many weeks, to be able to walk abroad again, and to 
indk to the mountain ! Ellen snufled the sweet air, skipped 
on the green sward, picked nos^ays of grass and dandelions, 
and at last unable to contain herself set off to run. Fatigue 
Boon brought this to a stop ; then she walked more leisurely 
on, enjoying. It was a lovely spring day. Ellen's eyes were 
gladdened by It ; she felt thankful in her heart that God had 
made every thinfi; so beautiftd ; she thought it was pleasant to 
think he had made them ; pleasant to see in them everywhere 
80 much of the wisdom and power and goodness of mm she 
looked up to with joy as her best friend. She felt quietly 
happy, and sure he would take care of her. Then a thought 
of Alice came into her head ; she set off to run again, and 
kept it up this time till she got to the old house and ran 
round the comer. She stopped at the shed door and went 
through into the lower kitchen. 

. *" Why, Miss Ellen dear !" exclaimed Margery,— "^ if that 
isn't you ! Aren't you come in the very nick of time ! How 
do you do? I am very glad to see you — uncommon glad to 
be sure. What witch told you to come here just now % Ron 
in, run into the parlour and see what youll find there." 

** Has Alice come back I" cried Ellen. But Margery only 
laughed and said, **Run in!" 

Up the steps, through the kitchen, and across the hall. 
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Ellen ran, — burnt open the parlour door, — and was in Alice's 
^anns. • Tliere were others in the room ; but Ellen did not 
seem to know it, clinging to her and holding her in a fast 
ftlad embrace, till Alice bade her look up and attend to some- 
body else. . And then she was seized round the neck by little 
Ellen Chaunoej ! — ani then came her mother, and then Miss 
Sophia. The two children were overjoyed to see each 
other, while their joy was touching to see, from the shade of 
sorrow in the one, and of sympathy in the other. Ellen was 
scarcely less glad to see kind Mrs. Chauncey ; Miss Sophia's 
.greeting too was very affectionate. But Ellen returned to 
Alice, and rested herself in her lap with one arm round her 
neck, the other hand being in little Ellen's grasp. 

'^ And now you are happy, 1 suppose 1" said Miss Sophia 
when they were thus placed. 

^ Very," said Ellen, smiling. 

''Ah, but you'll be happier by and by," said EUen 
Ghauncev. 

^ Huah, Ellen !" stud Miss Sophia ; — ^ what curious things 
children are ! — ^You didn't expect to find us all here, did you, 
Ellen Montgomery?" 

'' No ind^d, ma'am," said Ellen, drawing Alice's cheek 
nearer for another kiss. 

" We have but just come, Ellie," said her sister. ^ I should 
not have been Ions in finding you out My child, how 
thin you have got. 

'' O I'll grow fat again now," said Ellen. 

'' How is Miss Fortune 1" 

** O she is up again and well." 

''Have you any reason to expect your &ther home, 
Ellen 1" said Mrs. Chaunoey. 

" Yes, ma'am ; — aunt Fortune says perhaps he will be 
here in a week." 

"Then you are very happy in looking forward, aren't 
you ?" said Miss Sopma, not noticing the doud that had 
come over Ellen's brow. 

Ellen hesitated,— coloured — coloured more, — and finally 
with a sudden motion hid her fiice against Alice. 

" When did he siul, ElUel" said Alice gravely. 

*' In the Due d'Orleans — ^he said he wo^d — ' 

" Whenr 

VOL. II. » 
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' « ty fi^ itl^'Bxclaimed EUen, 

'&iling in the efibrt to control herself f 'she claisped Alice as 
if she feared even then the separating handJ. 'AHce hent her 
head do'wn and whispered words of oomfortl c 

' ^ Mamma P said little Ellen Chauncej tinder herl)reatliy 
and looking solemn to the last degree, — ^'^doii't Ellen want 
itoseeherfetherf 

^ She^s afraid that he may take her away where she will 
not be with Alice any more; and you know she has no 
mother to go to.'* ' ' '■ 

^*0h!"8aid Ellen with avery enlightened face ;^*' but he 
won't, will her 
.. "I hope not; 1 think not." " 

Cheered again, the little girl drew near and silently took 
one of Ellen's hands. 

^ We shall not be parted, Ellie," said Alice, — ^ you need 
not fear. If your &ther takes you away from your aunt 
Fortune, I think it will be only to give you to me. You 
need not fear yet." 

'* Mamma says so too; Ellen," said her little friend. 

This was strong consolation. Ellen looked up and smiled. 

^ Now come with me," said Ellen Ghauncey, pulling her 
hand, — ^I want you to show me something; let's go down 
to the garden,-— come ! exercise is good for you." 

^ No, no," said her mother smiling, — ^^ Ellen has had ex- 
ercise enough lately ; you mustn't take her down to the sar- 
den now ; you would find nothing there. Come here !' 

A long whisper followed, whi<£ seemed to satisfy little 
Ellen and she ran out of the room. Some time passed in 
pleasant talk and telling all that bad happened since they 
had seen each other ; then little Ellen came back and called 
Ellen Montgomery to the glass door, saying she wanted her 
to look at somethmg. 

^ It is only a horse we brought with us," said Miss Sophia. 
^ Ellen thinks it is a great b^uty, and can't rest till you nave 
seen it" 

Ellen went accordingly to the door. There to be sure was . 
Thomas before it holding a pony bridled and saddled. He 
was certainly a very pretty little creature ; brown all over 
except one white forefoot ; Ids coat shone it was so glossy ; 
his limbs were fine ; his eye gentle and bright ; his taO long 
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enooffh to please the children. He stood as quiet as a lamh, 
whether Thomas held him or not. 

" O what a beauty !*' said Ellen ; — ^ what a lovely little 
horse!" 

*' Ain't he !" said Ellen Chauncey ; — ^ and he goes so beau- 
tifully besides, and never starts nor nothing ; and he is as 
good-natured as a little dog/' 

^ As a good-natured little dog, she means, Ellen," said 
Miss Soplua, — ^" there are little d(^s of very various char- 
acter." 

** Well he looks good-natured,''8aid Ellen. "Whatapret- 
ty head !-^-and what a beautiful new side-saddle, and all. I 
never saw such a dear little horse in my life. Is it yours, 
Alice 1" 

^ No," said Alice, '' it is a present to a friend of Mr. 
Marshman's." 

^ She'll be a very happv friend, I should think," said Ellen. 

^ That's what I said,'' said Ellen Chauncey, dandng up 
and down, — ^ that's what \ said. I said you'd be happier 
bv and by, didn't 11" 

" 1 1" said Ellen colouring. 

** Yes, you, — ^you are the friend it is for ; it's for you, it's 
for you ! you are grandpa's friend, aren't you 1" she repeat- 
ed, springing upon Ellen, and buying her up in an e-cstasy 
of delight. 

'' But it isn't really for me, is it?" said Ellen, now looking 
almost pale ; — ^** Oh Alice ! — ^" 

" Come, come," said Miss Sophia, — ^ what will papa say 
if I tell him you received his present sol — come, hold up 
your head ! rut on your bonnet and try him ; — come, Ellen ! 
let's see you," 

Ellen did not know whether to cry or laugh, — ^till she 
mounted the pretty pony ; that settled the matter. Not 
Ellen Chauncey's unspeakable delight was as great as her 
own. She rode slowly up and down before the house, and 
once a-goiug would not have known how to stop if she had 
not recollected that the pony had travelled thirty miles that 
day and ipust be tired. Ellen took not another turn after 
that. She jumped down, and begged Thomas to take the 
tenderest care of him ; patted his neck ; ran into the kitchen 
to beg of Margery a piece of bread to give him from &er 
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hand ; examined the new stirrup and housings, and the ponj 
all over a dozen times ; and after watching him as Thomas 
led him o£^ till he was out of sight, finally oame back into 
the house with a face of marvellous contentment. She tried 
to &shion some message of thanks for the kind giver of the 
pony ; but she wanted to express so much that no words 
would do. Mrs. Chauncey however smiled and assured her 
she knew exactly what to say. 

^ That pony has been destined for you, Ellen," she said, 
"• this year and more ; but my fother waited to have him 
thoroughly well broken. You need not be afraid of him ; 
he is perfectly gentle and well-trained; if he had not been 
sure of that my father would never have sent him ; — though 
Mr. John ts making such a horsewoman of you." 

• *" I wish I could thank him," said Ellen ;— '' but I don't 
know how." 

. '< What will you call him, Ellen," said Miss Sophia. "^ My 
father has dubbed him ^ Greorge Marjhman ;'— he says you 
will like that, as my brother is such a &vourite of yours." 

'' He didn't rtally^ did he ?" said Ellen, looking from So- 
phia to Alice. " I needn't call him that, need I r' 

^ Not unless you like," said Miss Sophia laughing, — ^ you 
may change it ; but what vnll you call him 1" 

"I don't know," said Ellen very gravely, — ^"he must 
have a name to be sure." 

^'But why don't you call him that?" said Ellen Chaun- 
cey; — "George is a very prettv name; — ^I like that; I 
should call him * Unde Geoi^e.' ' 

« O I couldn't !" said Ellen,—" I couldn't call him so ; I 
shouldn't like it at all." 

" George Washington 1" said Mrs. Chauncey. 

" No indeed !" said Ellen. " I guess I wouldn't !" 

"Why is it too good, or not good enough?" said Miss 
Sophia. 

"Too good! A great deal too good for a horse! I 
wouldn't for any thing." 

" How would Brandy wine do then, since you are so pa- 
triotic?" said Miss Sophia, looking amused. 

"What is * patriotic?' " said Ellen. 

" A patriot, Ellen," said Alice smiling, — ^"is one who has 
a 'strong and true love for his country." 
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^ I don^t know whether I am miriotio,'* said Ellen, ^ but 
I won't call him Brandy wine. Why^ Miss Sophia!" 

" No, I wouldn't either," said Ellen Chauncey ; — ^ it isn't 
a pretty name. Gall him Seraphine ! — ^like Miss Angell's 
pony — ^that's pretty." 

" No, no, — ' Seraphine !' nonsense !" said Miss Sophia ; — 
^'call him Benedict Arnold, Ellen; and then it will be a 
relief to vour mind to whip him." 

" Whip him !" said Ellen,—" I don't want to whip him, I 
am sure ; and I should be afraid to besides." 

" Hasn't John taught you that lesson yet ?" said the young 
lady ; — " he is perfect in it himself. Do you remember, Alice,^ 
the chastising he gave that fine black horse of ours we called 
the ^ Black Prince 1' — a beautiful creature he was, — ^more 
tlian a year ago 1 — ^My conscience! he frightened me to 
death." 

^*I remember," said Alice; "t remember I could not 
look on." 

" What did he do that fori" said Ellen. 

"What's the matter, Ellen Montgomery 1" said Miss 
Sophia, laughmg, — "where did you get that long facel 
Are you thinking of John or the horse?" 

Ellen's eye turned to Alice. 

" My dear Ellen," said Alice smiling, though she spoke 
seriously, — " it was necessary ; it sometimes is necessary 
to do such things. You do not suppose John would do it 
cruelly or unnecessarily 1" 

Ellen's face shortened considerably. 
. " But what had the horse been doing ?" 

" He had not been doing any thing ; he would not do, — 
that was the trouble ; he was as obstinate as a mule." 

" My dear Ellen," said Alice, " it was no such terrible 
matter as Sophia's words have made you believe. It was a 
clear case of obstinacy. The horse was resolved to have 
his own way and not do what his rider required of him ; it 
was necessanr that either the horse or the man should give 
up ; and as John has no fancy for giving up, he carried his 
point, — ^partly by management, partly, 1 confess, by a jndi* 
clous use of the whip and spur ; but there was no such fu- 
rious flagellation as Sophia seems to mean, and which a good 
horseman would scarce be guilty of" 

VOL. n. •* 
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>»-^ A verjr determined/ usej'" said Miss Sophia.' • f I advise 
YOU, ElleQy ^ot to trust your pony -to Mr.. .John ; he will 
have no mercy -on him." ■' ^^ . . . . *.,,,., ^. 

"Sophia is laughing, Ellen," said AHce. "You and I 
know tiohn, do we not?" . 

- "Then he didrightr said Ellen, 
r "Perfectly right— except in mounting the horse at all, 
which I never wished him to do. No one on the place would 
ride him." 

" He carried John beautifully all the day after that though," 
said Miss Sophia, " and I dare, say he might have ridden him 
to the end of the diapter if you would have let papa give 
him to him. But he was of no use to any body else. Howard 
couldn't manage him— I suppose he was too lazy. Papa was 
delighted enough that day to have given John any thing. And 
I can tell you Black Prince the second is spirited enough; I 
am afraid you won't like him." 

" John has a present of a horse too, Ellen," said Alice. 

" Has he 1— from Mr. Marshman 1" 

. "Fm very glad ! O what rides we can take now, can't 
we, Alice 1 We sha'n't want to borrow Jenny's pony any 
more. What kind of a horse is Mr. John's 1" 

" Black,— perfectly black." 

^ Is he handsome f 

"Very." . 

" Is his name Black Prince T 

"Yes." 

Ellen began to consider the possibility of oalling her pony 
the Brown rrincess, or by some similar title-— the name of 
John's. two chargers seeming the very most striking a horse 
could be known by. 

" Don't forget, Alice," said Mrs. Qiauncey, " to tell John 
to stop for him on his way home. It will give us a chance 
of seeing him, which is not a common pleasure, in any sense 
of the term." 

They went back to the subject of the name, which Ellen 
pondered with uneasy visions uf John and her poor pony 
flitting through her head. The little horse was very haid to 
fit, or else Ellen's taste was very hard to suit ; a great manv 
names were proposed, none of which were to her mind. 
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Charley, and Cherrj, and Brown, and Dash, and Jumper, — 
1>at she said they had "^ John^ and "^ Jenny" already in Thirl- 
wall, and she didn't want a '< Qiarley ;" ^ Brown** was not 

fretty, and she hoped he wouldn't *' dash^ at any thing, nor 
e a ^jumper" when she was on. his back. Cherry she 
mused awhile about, but it wouldn't do. 

*' Gall him Faiiy," said Ellen Oiaancey ;— '' that's a pret- 
ty name. Mamma says she used to have a horse called 
Fairy. Do, Ellen ! call him Fairy." 

^ No," said EUen ; ^ he can't have a lady's name-— that's 
the trouble." 

^ I have it, Ellen !" said Alice ; — ^ I have a name for you, 
—call him the Brownie." 

** The * Brownie f " said Ellen. 

^ Yes-;-brownies are male fiuries ; and brown is his colour ; 
so how will that do T 

It was soon dedded that it would do very well. It was 
nmple, descdptive, and not common ; Ellen made up her 
mind ^t '^The Brownie" diould be lus name. No sooner 
given, it began to grow dear. Ellen's face quitted its look 
of anxious gravity and came out into the brcMulest and full- 
est satis&ction. She never showed joy boisterously; but 
there was a light in her eye which brought many a smile 
into those of her friends as they sat round (he tea-table. 

After tea it was necessary to go home, much to the sorrow 
of all parties. Ellen knew however it would not do to stay ; 
Miss Fortune was but just got well, and perhaps already 
thinking herself ill-used. She put on her things. 
' *' Are you going to take your pony home with you 1" said 
Miss Sophia. 

^. O no, ma'am, not to-night I must see about a place for 
him ; and beades, poOT fellow, he is tired I dare say." 

,^ I do believe you would take more care of his legs than 
of your own," said Miss Sophia. 

"But you'll be here to-morrow early, Elliel" 

'* O won't i !" exclaimed Ellen, as she sprang to Alice's 
neck ; — ^^ as early as I can, at least ; I don't know when aunt 
Fortune will have done with me." 

The way home seemed as nothing. If she was tired she 
did not know it. The Brownie ! the Brownie !— the tiiought 
of him carried her as deverly over the ground as his vei'^f 
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back would have done. ; She came nmidiig into tbe diip- 
yard. • * '■- . . '■ 

^ Hollo !" cried Mr. Van Brunt^ who was standing under 
the apple-tree cutting a piece of wood for the tongue of the 
ox-cart, whidi had been broken, — "" Fm glad to see jou can 
run. I was afeard you'd hardly be able to stand by this 
time ; but there you come like a young deer t** * 

"^ O Mr. Van Brunt^^' said Ellen, coming close up to hiip 
and speaking in an under tone,—'' you don't know what a 
present I haye had ! What do yon think Mr. Marshman has 
sent me from Ventnorl" • ,* 

- ''.Couldn't guess," said Mr. Van Brunt^ resting the end of 
his pole on the log and diipping at it with his hatchet ;^— 
" never guessed any thing in my life ; — ^what is it 1" 

" He has sent me the most beautiful little horse you ever 
saw ! — ^for my own-r-^or me to ride : and a new beautiful 
saddle and bridle ; you' never saw any thing so beautiful| 
Mr. Van Brant ; he is aD brown^ with one whi^ fore-foot^ 
and I've named him the 'Browni^ ;' and O Mr. VatV^riint ! 
do you think aunt Fortune will let him come here V* .. ""' 

Mr. Van Brunt diipped away at his pole, looking Very 
good-humoured. 

" Beeause yog know I couldn't have half the good of lum 
if he had to stay away from me up on the mountain. I shall 
want to ride him every' day. Do you think aunt t^ortuae 
will let him be kept here, Mr. Van Brunt 1** 

" I guess she wfll," said Mr. Van Brunt. soberly, and hiiB 
tone said to Ellen, "/will, if ihe dont" 

"Then will you ask her and see about it¥ — ^if you please 
Mr. Van Brunt ! I'd rather you would. And you*^ won't 
have him put to plough or any thing, will you, Mr. Van 
Brunt? Miss Sophia says it would spoil him." 

" I'll plough myself first," said Mr. Van Brunt with his 
half smile ; — " there sha'n't be a hair of his coat turned the 
wronff way. /// see to him — as if he was a prince." 

" O thank you, dear Mr. Van Brunt ! How good yon are. 
Then I riiaU not speak about him at all till you do, reme'n^ 
her. I am very much obliged to you, Mr. van Brunt l'^ 

Ellen ran In. She got a chiding for her long stay, but il 
fell upon ears that could not hear. Tbe Brownie came like 
a fihteld between her and all trouble. She smiled at bar 
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aunt's hard words as if thej had been sugar-plums. And 
her sleep that night might have been prairie land, for the 
multitude of horses of all sorts that chased through it. 

** Have you heerd the news ?" said Mr. Van Brunt, when 

he had got his second cup of coffee at breakfast next morning. 

** No," said Miss Fortune. " What news 1" 

^ There ain*t as much news'* as there used to be when I 

was young," said the old lady ; — ^ 'seems to me I don^t 

hear nothing now-ardays." 

* •'"You n:^ht if you'd keep your ears open, mother. 
What news, Mr. Van Brunt ?" 

^ Why, here's Ellen's got a splendid little horse sent her a 
present from some of her great friends, — ^Mr. Marshchalk, — ^" 
. *'Mr. Marshman," said Ellen. • 

*"■■ -^ Mr. Marshman. Hiere ain't the like in the country, as 
I've he^rdtell ; and I expect next thing she'll be flying over 
all the fields and fences like smoke." 

• There was a meaning silence. Ellen's heart beat. 

I - ** What's going to be done with him, dp you suppose 1" 

isaid Miss Fortune. Her look said, " If you thinic I am 

coming round you are mistaken." 

i ** Humph!" said Mr. Van Brunt slowly, — "I s'pose he'll 

eat grass in the meadow, — and there'll be a place fixed for 

hini in the stables." 

' ^ Not in my stables," said the lady shortly. 

"No,— in miite," said Mr. Van Brunt half smiling;— 
^and 111 settle with you about it by and by, — ^when we 
square up our accounts." 

i> Miss Fortune was very much vexed ; Ellen could see that ; 
but she said no more, good or bad, about the matter ; so the 
Brownie was allowed to take quiet possession of meadow 
and stables ; to his mistress's unbounded joy. 

Any body that knew Mr. Van Brunt would have been sur- 
prised to hear what he said that morning; for he was 
thought to be quite as keen a looker afler the main chance 
as ln&s Fortune herself, only somehow it was never laid 
against him as it was against her. However that might be, 
it was plain he took pleasure in keeping his word about the 
pony. Ellen herself could not have asked more careful 
kindness for her favourite than the Brownie had from every 
man and boy about the farm. 
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CHAPTER IX, 



Tboa moflt mn to him; for ttioa haat itaywl lo long ttuit toing will 
lenre the tariL— Shaupbaeb. ' 



CAPTAIN MONTGOMERY did wt oome the next week, 
nor the week afler ; and what is more, the Duck Dorleena, 
AS his sister called the ship in which he had taken passage, was 
never heard of from that time. She sailed duly on t£e fifth 
of April, as they learned from the papers ; but whatever be> 
came of her she never reached port. It remiuned a doubt 
whether Captain Montgomery had actually gone in her; and 
JBllen had many weeks of anxious watching, first for himselil 
and then for news of him in case he were stiU in France. None 
ever came. Anxiety gradually fitded into uncertainty *y and 
by midsummer no doubt of the truth remained in any mind. 
If Captain Montgomery had been alive, he would certainly 
have written, if not before, on learning the &te of the yes> 
sel in which he had told his fiiends to expect him home. 

Ellen rather felt that she was an orphan than that she had 
lost her father. She had never learned to love him, he had 
never given her much cause. Comparatively a small portion 
o( her life had been passed in his society, and she looked back 
to it as the least agreeable of all ; and it had not been possible 
for her to expect with pleasure his return to America and visit 
to Thirlwall ; she dreaded it. Life had nothing now worse for 
her than a separation from Alice and John Humphreys ; she 
feared her father might take her away and put her in some 
dreadful boarding-school, or carry her about Uie world wher^ 
ever he went, a wretched wanderer from every thing good and 
pleasant. The knowledge of his death had less pain for her 
than the removal of this fear brought relie£ 

Ellen felt sometimes, soberly and sadlv, that she was 
thro^Ti upon the wide world now. To all intents snd pur- 



pQses ^, she had been a year and three quarters before ; but 
it'*was sbinething to have a father and mother living evi^ 
o^ jihe 'Other side of the world. Now Miss Fortune was her 
sole guardian and owner. However, she could hardly realize 
tbiat^ with Alice and John so hear at hand. WitlK)ut rea- 
soning much about it, she felt tolerably secure that they 
would take care of her interests, and make good their claim 
to* interfere if ever need were. 

'Ellen and her little horse grew more and more fond of 
cQch bthen. This friendship, no doubt, was a comfort to 
&e Brownie ; but to his mistress it made a large part of the 
pleasure of her every-day life. To visit him was her de- 
light, at all hours, early and late ; and it is to the Brownie's 
credit that he always seemed as glad to see her as she wais 
to see. him. At any time Ellen's voice would bring him from 
the fkr end of the meadow where he was allowed to run. 
He would come trotting up at her call, and stand to have 
her scratch his forehead or pat him and talk to him ; and 
though the Brownie 6ould not answer her speeches he cer- 
tainly seemed to hear them with pleasure. Then throwinff 
up his head he would bound off, take a turn in the field, and 
come back again to stand as still as a lamb as long as she 
stayed there herself. Now and then, when she had a little 
XQQXP time, she would cross the fence and take a walk with 
him Y And there, with his nose just at her elbow, wherevei 
she went the Brownie went after her. After a while there 
trasno need that she should call him ; if h^ ^aw or heard 
her at a distance it was enough ; he would come running up 
4irectly. . Ellen loved him dearly. 

She gave him more proof of it than words and caresses. 
.!Many were the apples and scraps of bread hoarded up for 
him^ and if these failed, Ellen sometimes took him a little 
salt to show that he was not foigotten. There were not cer- 
tainly many scraps left at Miss Fortune's table ; nor apples 
to.be had at home for such a purpose, except what shegi^. 
ered up from the poor ones that were left under the trees for 
the hogs ; but Ellen had other sources of supply. Once she 
had begged from Jenny Hitdicock a waste bit that she was 
going to throw away ; Jenny found what she wanted to do 
with|it,| and after that many a basket of apples and many a 
piece of cold shortcake was set by for her. Margery, too. 



i^indmlE^ei the 'Brownie when disposing of her odds and 
ends ; mewise' did Mrs. Van Brunt \ .so that among them 
iill'.Elten "seldom wanted something to give him. Mr. 
Marrimian did not know what happiness he was bestowing 
when he' sent her that little horse. Manj, roanv, were the 
boars of enjoyment she had upon his b»2k. Ellen went 
iiofwhere but upon the Brownie. Alice made her a riding- 
dress of dark gingham ; and it was the admiration of the 
countrj to see her trotting or cantering by, all alone, and 
alw4ys looking h«>py. Ellen soon £)und that if the 
Brownie was to do her much good she must learn to saddle 
and bridle him herself This was very awkward at first, but 
there was no help for it. Mr. Van Brunt showed her how 
to manage, and after a while it became quite easy. She 
used to call the Brownie to the bar-place, put the bridle on, 
and let Hm out ;.amf then he would stand motionless be- 
fore her while she fastened the saddle on ; looking round 
soroetim^ as if to mieike sure that it was she herself, and 
gving a little kind of satisfied neigh when he saw that it was* 
Bllexrs heart began to dande as soon as she felt him moving 
mider her ; and once oflTand away on the do<nle and spirited 
little animal, over the roads, through the lanes, up and down 
the hills, her horse her only companion, but having the most 
perfect understanding with him, ooth EUen and the Brownie 
cast, care to the winds. ^ I do believe," said Mr. Van Brunt, 
^ that critter would a UtiU rather-have ERen on his back 
than hot." He was the Brownie^s next best friend. Miss 
Fortune never said any thing to him or of him* 

Ellen however reaped a reward for her faithful steadiness 
to !dnty while her aunt was ill. Things were never after that 
as they had been befi>re. She was looked on with a different 
eyeJ' To be sure Miss Fortune tasked her as much as ever, 
spbke as sharply, was as ready to scold if any thing went 
^vixxig; — all that was just as it used to be; but beneath all 
that Ellen felt with great satisfaction that she was trusted and 
bcdieved. She was no loi^r an Interloper, In every body's 
Way ; she was not watched and suspected ; her aunt treated 
her as one of the fhmily and a person to be depended on. It 
wa9 a very great comfort to litile Ellen's lif^. Miss Fortune 
oven owned that ^ she believed she was an honest child and 
meant to do right,** — a grest deal from her ; Mm Fortune 
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was never over forward to give any one the praise othmsity^ 
£llen now went out and came in without feeling she was an 
alien. And though her aunt was always bent on keeping 
herself and every body else at work, she did not now snow 
any particular desire for breaking off Ellen from her studies ; 
JEUid was generally willing when the work was pretty well 
fione up that she should saddle the Brownie and be off to 
Alice or Mrs. Vawse. ^ 

Though Ellen was happy, it was a sober kind of happi- 
ness; — ^the sun shining behind a cloud. And if others 
thought her so, it was not because she laughed loudly or 
Wore a merry fiice. 

^ i can't help but think," said Mrs. Van Brunt, ^ that that 
child has something more to make her happy than what she 
gets in diis world.''^. 

There was a quilting party gathered that afternoon at Mrs. 
Van Brunt^s house. 

'^ There is no doubt of that, neighbour," said Mrs. Vawse ; 
^ nobody ever found enough here to make him happy yet" 

^ Wcdl I don't want to see a prettier girl than that," said 
Mrs. Lowndes; — ^^ you'll never catch her, working atbome 
or riding along on that handsome little critter of her'n, that 
she ha'irt a pleasant look and a smile for you, and as pretty 
behaved as can be. I never see her look sorrowful but 
once." " 

^ Ain't that a pretty horse?" said Mimy Liawson. 

**rve see her look sorrowful though," said Sarah Lowndes ; 
^ I've been up at the house when Miss Fortune was hustling 
every body round, and as sharp as vinegar, and you'd think 
it would take Job's patience to stand it; — and for all there 
wouldn't be a bit of crossness in that child's face, — she'd go 
round, and not say a word that wasn't just so; — ^jou'd mt' 
thought her bread was all spread with honey ; and every 
body knows it ain't I don't see how she could do it, .for 
my part I know /couldn't." 

^ Ah, neighbour," said Mrs. Vawse, *^ Ellenlooks higher 
than to please her aunt ; she tries to please her Grod ; and 
one can Dear people's words or looks when one is pleasing 
him. — She b a dear child!" 

*' And there's 'Brahm," said Mrs. Van Brunt,—** he tUnks 

the hull world of her. I never see him take so to any 

to 
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one. ^ There ain^t an airthly thing he wouldn't do to.please 
her., ..If ^e^.was.hisoWa child I've no, idee he oould set her 
uppiore^thioiiiedoes." .. -../,,., ; .„ <> , v . . 

-,/**Very.welll";8aid Nancy coming up,^ — ^**ffOod reason! 
Ellen don't set him up any, does she? I wi3i you'd, just 
seen her once, the time when Miss Fortune was abed,— the 
way .she'd look out for lum ! Mr. Van Brunt's as good as 
at nome in that house sure enough ; whoever's down stairs." 
. : , '^ Bless her dear Jittle heart !" said his mother. 
. /^fA good name is better than precious ointment." 

August had oome, and John was daily, expected home^ 
One morning Miss Fortune was in the lower kitchen, up to 
the. elbows in making a rich fall cheese; Ellen was busy 
up stairs, when her aunt shouted to her to '* come and aee 
v^t was all that splashing and crasl^ng in the i^uden.'^ 
£11^ ran out. . . 

''O aunt Fortune," said she, — "Timothy has broken 
down the &nce and ffot in." 

"Timothy !" said Miss Fortune,—" what Timothy 1" . 
; ; " Why Timothy, the near ox," said Ellen laughing ; — " he 
has. knocked, down the fence over there wbere it was low^, 
yon know." . .^ 

. "The near ox!" said Miss Fortune, — I wish he wam't 
quite so near this time. Mercy ! hell be at the com and 
oyer every' tlung. Run and drive him into the barnyard, 
can't you 1",. 

. But Ellen stood still and shook her head. " He wouldn't 
stir for me," she said ; — ^" and besides I am m afraid of that 
ox as can be. If it was Clover I wouldn't mind." 
. " But hell have every bit of the com eaten up in five 
minutes ! Where's Mr. Van Brunt 1" 

"I heard him say he was going home till noon," said 
Ellen. 

"And Sam Larkens b sone to mill — and Johnny Low is 
laid up with Uie shakes, v ery careless of Mr. Van Brunt !" 
said Miss Fortune, drawing her arms out of the cheese-tub 
wringing off die whey, — ^^i wish he'd mind his own oxen* 
Tliere was no business to be a low place in the fence ! Well 
come along ! you ain't afraid with me, I suppose." 

Ellen fdlowed, at, a respectful distance. Miss Fortune 
however feared' the face of neither roan nor beast; sha 
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Bulled up a beaa poloy and made sach a show of £ght. that 
Imothy after lookiDg at her a little, fairly turned tail, .and 
inarched out at the i)reaGh he had made. Miss Fortune 
went after, and rested not till die had driven him quite into 
the meadow ; — get him into the barnyard she oould not. :. 
. '* You ain't worth a straw, Ellen 1" said she when she came 
back ; — ^'^ couldn't you ha' headed him and driv' him into the 
barnyard 1 Now that plaguy beast will iust be back again 
By the time I.get well to work. He ha'n't done muQh mis- 
chief yet — ^there's Mr. Van Brunt's^^salary he's niade a 
pretty mess of; Fm glad on't ! He should ha' putpotatoes, 
as I told him. . I don't know what's to be done — ^i can't be 
leaving my .cheese to run and mind the garden ^"^^xj min- 
ute, if it was full of Timothys; and yo^d be scared if a 
mosquito flew at you ; — ^you had better go right off for Mr. 
Van brunt and fetdi him straight home— -serve him right! 
he has no business to leave things so. Run along, — and 
don't let the grass grow under your feet !" 

Ellen wisely ithought her pony's feet would do the busi- 
ness quicker. . She ran and put on her gingham dress and 
■addled and bridled the Brownie in three minutes ; but be- 
fore setting off she had to scream to her aunt that Qlmothy 
was just coming round the comer of the bam again; and 
Miss I^ortune rushed out to the garden as Ellen and the 
Brownie walked down to the gate. 

The weather was fine, and Ellen thought with herself jt 
was an ill wind that blew no good. She was getting a nice 
ride in the early morning, that she would not have had liut 
for Timothy's lawless behaviour. To ride at that time was 
particularly pleasant and rare ; and forgetting how she had 
left poor Miss Fortune between the ox and the dieese-tub, 
Ellen and the Brownie cantered on in excellent spirits. 

She looked in vain as she passed his grounds to see Mr: 
Van Brunt in the gurden or about the bam. She went on 
to the little gate of the courtyard, dismounted, and led the 
Brownie in. Here she was met by Nancy who came run- 
ning from the way of die barayardL 

** How d'ye do, Nancy 1" said Ellen ; — " where's Mr. Van 
Bmntl" 

" Goodness! Ellen ! — ^what do you want?" 

" I want Mr. Van Brunt,— where is he?" 
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w'-w '^Mr, Vto Brant !-^e^8 out' in the bam',— but Tie's need 
Himself up.'* ' ^^ • 
- "Used himself up! what do you meahl'' 

*' Why he's fixed himself in fine style ; he's fell through 
the trapdoor and broke his 1^." 

• " O Nancy !" screamed Ellen, — ^ he hasn't I hew could 
h^" . : 

" Why easy enough if he didn't look where he was going, 
— there's so- much bay on the floor. But it's a pretty \mA 
place to M." ' 

^"How'do you know his leg is broken .1" 

^^'Oausehe says so, and any body with eyes can' see It 
must be. I'm going over to Hitchcock's to get somebody 
to -come and help In with him ; for you know me and Mrs. 
Van Brunt ain't Samsons." 

• "Where is Mrs. Van Brunt r 

: '" She's out there— in a terrible to do." * 

Nancy sped on to the Hitchcock's ; and greatly frightened 
and distreraed Ellen ran over to the barn, trembling like an 
aspen. ' Mr. Van Brunt was lying in the lower floor, just 
where he had fallen ; one 1^ doubled under him in sudi a 
way as left no doubt it must be broken. He had lain there 
some time before any one found him; and on trying to 
change his position wnen he saw his mother's distress, he 
had fainted from pain. She sat by weeping most bitterlyl 
Ellen could bear but one look at Mr. Van firunt ; that one 
sickened her. She went up to his poor mother and getting 
down on her knees by her side put both arms round her nedk. 

^D<nCt cry so, dear Mrs.* Van Brunt," (Ellen was crying 
so she could hai^ly speak herself^) — " pray don't do so ! — 
he'll be better— Oh what shall we do T 

" Oh ain't it dreadfiil !" said poor Mrs. Van Brunt ;— " O 
'Brahm, 'Brahm ! my son ! — ^the best son that eyer was to 
me— O to flee htm there— ain't It dreadful 1 he's dying !" 

"O no he isn't," said EUen,— "O no he isn't!— what 
shall we do, Mrs. Van Brunt! — ^what shall we do 1" 

"^ The doctor !" said Mrs. Van Brunt,—'' he said * send for 
the doctor;' — but I can't co, and there's nobody to send. 
O hell die ! — O my dear 'Brahm ! I wish it was me !" 

''What doctor r said EUeii;— "111 find somebody to 
go; what dootorV' 
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* ''<Dr. Gibson, he said; but he's away off to Thirl wall; 
and he's been lying here all the morning aVeady ! — ^nobody 
found him— he oouldn't make us hear. O isn't it dread- 
ful!" 

' - " O don't cry so, dear Mrs. Van Brunt," said Ellen, press- 
ing her cheek to the poor old lady's ; ^ he'll be better — ^he 
will ! I've got the Brownie here and ni ride over to Mrs. 
Hitchcock's and get somebody to go right away for the doc- 
tor. I won't be long, — ^well have him here in a little while ! 
'd<mH feel so bad !" 

^ You're a dear blessed darlmg !" said the old lady, hug- 

fing and kissing her, — ^ if ever there was one. Make haste 
ear, if you love him ! — ^he loves you." 

Ellen stayed but to give her another kiss. Trembling so 
that she could hardly stand she made her way back to the 
house, led out the Brownie again, and set off Aill speed for 
Mrs. Hitchcock's. It was well her pony was sure-footed, 
for letting the reins hang, Ellen bent over his neck crying 
bitterly, only urging him now and then to greater speed ; 
till at length the feeling that she had something to do came 
to her help. She straightened herself^ gathered up her reins, 
and by the time she reached Mrs. Hitchcock's was looking 
calm again, though very sad and very earnest. She did 
not alight, but stopped before the door and called Jenny. 
Jenny came out, expressing her pleasure. 

" Dear Jenny," said Ellen, — " isn't there somebody here 
that will go right off to Thirl wall for Dr. Gibson % l£-. Van 
Brunt has broken his leg, I am afraid, and wants the doctor 
directly." 

" Why dear Ellen," said Jenny, " the men have just gone 
off this minute to Mrs. Van Brunt's. Nancy was here for 
them to come and help move him in a great hurry. How 
did it happen? I couldn't set any thing out of Nan(^." 

" He fell down through uie trap-door. But dear Jenny, 
isn't there any body about? O,'^ said Ellen clasping her 
hands, — "' 1 want somebody to go for the doctor 90 much !" 

" There ain't a living soul !' said Jenny ; " two of the 
men and all the teams are '\i^y on the other side of the hill 
ploughing, and pa and June and Black Bill have gone over, 
as I told you; but I don't believe they'll be enough. 
Where's his leg broke 1" 
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. " I didn't meet thein,'?^€aid Ell«i ;— *! I came sway only 
a little while after Nahcj.f! '^ . . . . 

" They went 'cross lots I guess^— that's how it .was ; and 
that's the way Nancy got the start of you." 
, :" What shall I dpi" said Ellen. . She could not bear to 
wait till they returned ; if she rode back she might miss them 
again, besides the delay; ^and then a man on fbot would 
make a long journey of it. Jenny told her of a house or two 
where she might try for a messenger ; but they were stran- 
gers to her ; ^he could not make up her mind to ask sudi 
a fiivour of them. Her . friends were too &r out of the 

"I'll go myself !" she said suddenly. "Tell 'em, dear 
Jenny, will you, that. I have gone for Dr. Gibson and ^that 
ril bring him back as quick as ever I can. I know the road 
toThirlwalL" 

\ "But Ellen] you mustn't," said Jenny; — 'i I am afraid 
to have you go all that way alone. Wait till the men come 
back, — ^fliey won't be long." 

" No I can't, Jenny," said Ellen, — " I can't wait ; I must 
go. You needn't be afraid. Tell 'em Fll be as quick as I 
can." ; 

"' "But see, Ellen !" cried Jenny as she was moving ofl^ — 
"I don't like to have you!" 

"I must, Jenny. Never mind." 

" But seCf Ellen !" cried Jenny again, — ^" if you mil go— If 
you don't find Dr. Gibson just get Dr. Marshdialk, — he's 
every bit as good and some folks think he's fietter; — he'll 
do just as wdl. Good-by !" 

Ellen nodded and rode off. There was a little fluttering 
of the heart at taking so mudi upon herself; she had never 
been to Thirlwall but once since the first time she saw it. 
But she thought of Mr. Van Brunt, suffering for help which 
could not be obtained, and it was impossible for her to hesi- 
tate. "I am sure I am doing riffht," she thought, — ^"and 
what Is there to be afiraid off If J ride two miles alone, 
why shouldn't I four 1 — ^And I am doing right— God will take 
care of me." Ellen earnestly asked him to do so: and after 
that she felt pretty easy. " I^ow dear Brownie," said she, 
patting his neck, — ^" you and I have work to do to-day ; be- 
Dave like a good little horse as you are." The Brownie 
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answered with a little cheerful kind of neigh, as much as to 
say. Never fear me! — ^They trotted on nicely. 

But nothing could help that's being a disagreeable ride. 
Do what she would, Ellen felt a little afraid when she found 
herself on a long piece of road where she had never been 
alone before. There were not many houses on the way ; the 
few there were looked strange ; Ellen did not know exactly 
^ere she was, or how near the end of her journey ; it 
seemed a long one. She felt rather lonely ; — a litUe shy 
of meeting people, and yet a little unwilling to have the 
intervals between them so very long. She repeated to her- 
selfl *' I am doing right — God will take care of me," — still 
there was a nervous trembling at heart. Sometimes she 
would pat her pony's neck and say, " Trot on, dear Brownie ! 
we'll soon be there!" — ^by way of cheering herself; for cer- 
tainly the Brownie needed no cheering, and was trotting on 
bravely. Then the thought. of Mr. Van Brunt as she had 
seen him lying on the barn-floor, made her feel sick and 
miserable; many tears fell during her ride when she re- 
membered him. *' Heaven will be a good place," thought 
little Ellen as she went; — *' there wlU be no sickness, no 
pain, no sorrow ; but Mr, Van Brunt ! — ^I wonder if he is fit 
to g9 to heaven 1" — This was a new matter of thought and 
uneasiness, not now for the first time in Ellen's mind ; and 
so the time passed till she crossed the bridge over the little 
river and saw the houses of Thirl wall stretdoing away in the 
distance. Then she felt comfortable. 

Long before, she had bethought her that she did not know 
where to find Dr. Gibson, and had forgotten to ask Jenny. 
For one instant Ellen drew bridle but it was too far to so 
back, and she recollected any bodycould tell her where the 
doctor lived. When she got to Thirlwall however Ellen 
found that she did not like to ask any body ; she remem- 
bered her old friend Mrs. Forbes of the Star inn, and re- 
solved she would go there in the first place. She rode 
slowly up the street, and looking carefully till she came to 
the house. There was no mistaking it ; there was the very 
same big star over the front door that had caught her eye 
from the coach-window, and there was the very same boy or 
man, Sam, lounging on the sidewalk. Ellen reined up and 
ssk^ him to ask Mrs. Forbes if she would be so good as to 
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borne out to her for one tnbiute. Sam gave her a long Yan- 
kee look and disappeared, coming back again directly with 
thelandlady; " ^^:' 

*'How d'ye do, Mrs. Forbes?'' said Ellen, holding out 
her hand ; — "" don't you know me? I am Ellen Montgom- 
ery—that you were so kind to, and gave me bread and milk^ 
— ^when I first came here, — ^Miss Fortune's — ^" 
• ^O bless your dear little heart," cried the landlady; 
^ don't I know you ! and ain't I glad to see you ! I must 
have a kiss. Bless you ! I couldn't mistake you in Jeru- 
salem, but the sun was in my eyes in that way I was a'most 
blind. But ain't.you grown though ! Forget you ? I guess 
I ha'n't ! there's one o' your friends wouldn t let me do that 
in a hurry ; if I ha'n't seen you I've heered on you. But 
what are you sitting there in the sun for ? come in— <x)me 
in — and 1 11 give you something better than bread and milk 
this time. Come! jump down." 

"^ O I can't, Mrs. Forbes," said Ellen,— '4 am in a great 
hurry ; — ^Mr. Van Brunt has broken his 1^, and I want to 
find the doctor." 

" Mr. Van Brunt !" cried the landlady. " Broken his leg! 
The land's sakes ! how did he do that? A^ too !" 

^ He fell down, through the trap-door in the bam ; and I 
want to get Dr. Gibson as soon as I can to oome to him. 
Where does he live, Mrs. Forbes?" 

"^ Dr. Gibson ? you won't catch him to hum, dear ; he*8 
flying round somewheres. But how come the trap-door to 
be open ? and how happened Mr. Van Brunt not to see' it 
afore he put his foot in it ? Dear ! I declare Fm real sorry 
to hear you tell. How happened it, darlin' ? Pm cur'ous 
to hear.^ 

** I don't know, Mrs. Forbes," said Ellen, — " but oh where 
shall I find Dr. Gibson ? Do tell me ! — he ought to be there 
now ; — oh help me ! where shall I go for him ?" 

^ Well, I declare," said the landlady stepping back a pace, 
— '^ I don' know as I can tell— there ain't no sort o' likeli- 
hood that he's to hum at this time o' day — Sam ! vou lazy 
feller, you ha'n't got nothing to do but to gape at rolks, ha' 
you seen the doctor go by Uiis forenoon ? 

*' I seen him go down to Mis' Perriman's," sud Sam,—* 
** Mis' P^rriman was a dyin' — Jim Barstow said." 
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«< ^ How long smce T said his mistress. 
, Biit Sam i^offled and shuffled, looked every way but at 
Ellen or Mrs. Forbes, and "didn' know." 

" Well then,'* said Mrs. Forbes, tumine to Ellen,—" I 

don* know but you might about as well ffo down to the post- 

.offioe — but if / was you, Pd just get Dr. liarshchalk instead ! 

he's a smarter man than Dr. Gibson any day in the year ; 

.and he ain't quite sq awful high neither, and that's sorae- 

^thing. Xd get Dr. Marshchalk ; they say there ain't the 

.like o* him in the oountry for settin' bones ; it's quite a gifb ; 

, — ^he tak^ to it natural like." 

: But Ellen said Mr. Van Brunt wanted Dr. Gibson, and if 

she oould she must find him. 

" Well," sud Mrs. Forbes, '' every one has their fimdes ; 
— I wouldn't let Dr. Gibson oome near me with a pair of 
tongs ; — but any how if you must have him, your b^t way 
is to go right straight down to the post-offioe and ask for 
him there, — ^maybe youll catch him." 

" Thank you, ma'am," said Ellen ; — '' where is the post- 
office ?" 

" It's that white-faced house down street," said the land- 
lady, pointing with her finger where Ellen saw no lack of 
white-&ced houses,— "you see that big red store with the 
man standing out in front? — ^the next white house below 
that is Mis' Perriman's ; just run right in and ask for Dr. 
Gibson. Good-by, dear, I'm real sorry you can't oome in ; 
— that first white house." 

■ Glad to get free, Ellen rode smartly down to the post- 
office. Nobody before the door ; there was nothing for it 
but to get off here and go in; she did not know the people 
. either. " Never mind ! wait for me a minute, dear Brownie, 
like a good little horse as you are !" 

~No ^r of the Brownie. He stood as if he did not mean 
to budge again in a century. At first going in Ellen saw 
nobody in the post-office ; presently, at an opening in a kind' 
of boxed-up place in one comer a face looked out and 
asked what she wanted. 

" Is Dr. Gibson here 1" 

^ No," said the owner of the face, with a disagreeable 
kind of smile. 

*' Isn't this Miss Perriman's house ?" 



"You are in th^ right 'Tk)x^ m^' dear, and no mistake" 
said the ydunjg man^— " but thetf it ain't Br. Gibson's house, 
jouknow." ''^'f' : :: : 

'** Can you tell me, sir, where; I can find him 1" ' 

"Can't indeed— the doctor never tells me where be is 
going, and I never ask him. I am sorry I didn't this morn- 
ing, for your sake." . 

The way, and the look, made the words extremely disa- 
greeable, and furthemiore Ellen had an uncomfortable feel- 
ing that neither was new to 'her. ' Where had she seen the 
man before? she puzzled herself to think. Where but in a 
idrealm had she seen that bold ill-favoured &ce, that horrible 
smile, that sandy hair, — ^she knew \ It was Mr. Saunders, 
the man who had sold her the merino at St. Clair and Fleu- 
ry's. She knew him; and she was very sorry to see that 
he knew her. AQ she desired now was to get out of the 
house and away;' but on turning she saw another xnan, 
older and respectable-looking, whose face encouraged her to 
ask again if Dr. Gibson was there. He was not, the man 
said ; he had been there and gone. 

" Do you know where I should be likely to find him, 
sirl" 

" No, I don't," said he ;— " who wants him 1" 

"I want to see him, sir." 

"For yourself r 

" No, sir ; Mr. Van Brunt has broken his leg and wants 
Dr. Gibson to come directly and set it." 

" Mr. Van Brunt !" said he,—" Farmer Van Brunt that 
lives down towards the Cat's back % I'm very sorry ! How 
did it happen ?" 

Ellen told as shortly as possible, and again b^;ged to 
know where she might look for Dr. Gibson. 

" Well," said he, " the best plan I can think of will be 
for you — How did you come here?" 

" I came on horseback, sir." 

" Ah — well — the best plan will be for you to ride up to 
his house; maybe he'll have left word there, and any now 
you can leave word for him to come down as soon as be 
gets home. Do you know where the doctor lives 1" / 

" No, MT." 

"Come here," said he, pulling her to the door,— ^yoa 
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can't fiee it from here; but you must ride up street tii/ you 
have passed two churches ; one on the right hand first, and 
then a good piece beyond you'll come to another red brick 
one on the left hand ; — ^and uj. Gibson lives in the next block 
but one after that, on the other side ; — ^any body will tell 
you the house. Is that your horse 1*' 

** Yes, sir. Fm very much obliged to you/' 

^ Well I will say ! — \S. you ha'n^ the prettiest fit out in 
Thirl wall — shall I help you % will you have a cheer 1" 

^ No, I thank you, sir ; I'll bring him up to this step ; it 
will do just as well. I am very much obliged to you, sir." 

He did not seem to hear her thanks ; he was all eyes ; 
and \dth his clerk stood looking after her till she was out 
of sight. 

Poor Ellen found it a long way up to the doctor's. The 
post-office was near the lower end of the town and the doc- 
tor's house was near the upper ; she passed one church, and 
then the other, but there was a Ions distance between, or 
what she thought so. Happily the Brownie did not seem 
tired at" all ; his little mistress waz tired and disheartened 
too. And there, all this time, was poor Mr. Van Brunt 
lying without a doctor ! She could not bear to think of it 

8he jumped down when she came to the block she had 
been told of, and easily found the house where Dr. Gibson 
lived. She knocked at the door. A grey-haired woman 
with a very dead-and-alive &ce presented hersel£ Ellen 
asked for the doctor. 

•* He ain't to hum." 

"When will he be at home?" 

« Couldn't say." 

"Before dmnerr 

The woman shook her head. — ^ Guess not till late in the 
day." 

" Where is he gone 1" 

" He is gone to Babcock — gone to ' attend a consumma- 
tion,' I guess, he told me — Babcock is a considerable long 
way." 

Ellen thought a minute. 

" Can you tell me where Dr. Marshchalk lives ?" 

" I guess you'd better wait till Dr. Gibson comes back, 
ha'n't you ?'' said the woman coaxingly ; — ^** he'll be along 
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ibjr and by. If youll leave me your name I'll , give it to 

i "I cannot wait," said Ellen, — " I am in a dreadful huny. 
;Will you be 80 good as to tell me where Dr. Marshchalk 

".Well — ^if so be you're in such a takin you can't wait — 
you know where Miss Forbes lives?" 
:.: ftAttheinn?— the Star— yes,". , 

"He lives a few doors this side o' her'n ; you'll know.it 
^the first minute you set your eyes on it — ^it's painted a^ 
bright, yaller," 

; . Ellen thanked her, once moreT mounted, and rode down 
nthe^£treet.< s 
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CHAPTER X. 

And h« bad ridden o*ar dale tad down 

B/ elglit o*eloek ia the day. 
When he wu ware of a bold Taiuery 

OAme riding along the way. 

Ol» Bailad. 

THE yellow door, as the old woman had said, was not to 
be mistaken. Again Ellen dismounted and knocked ; 
then she heard a slow step coming along the entry, and the 

{pleasant kind &ce of Miss Janet appeared at the open door, 
t was a real refreshment, and Ellen wanted one. 

"Why it's dear little — ain't it I — ^her that lives down to 
Miss Fortune Emerson's ? — ^yes, it is ; — come in, dear ; I'm 
very glad to see you. How^s all at your house ?" 

^ Is the doctor at home, ma'am ?" 

" No dear, he ain't to home just this minute, but he'll be in 
directly; Come in ; — ^is that your horse? — just kitch him to 
the post there so he won't run away, and come right in. 
Who did you come along with 1" 

" Nobody, ma'am ; I came alone,** said Ellen while she 
obeyed Miss Janet's directions. 

"Alone!— on that 'ere little skittish creeterl — ^he's as 
handsome as a picture* too— why do tell if you wam't 
afraid? it a'most scares me to think of it." 

"I was a little afraid," said Ellen, as she followed Miss 
Janet along l^e entry, — ^" but I couldn't help that. You 
think the doctor will soon be in. ma'am?" 

" Tes, dear, sure of it," said Miss Janet, kissing Ellen and 
taking off her bonnet ; — " he won't be five minutes, for it's 
a'most dinner time. What's the matter dear? is Miss For- 
tune sick again ?" 

" No, ma'am," said Ellen sadly, — " Mr. Van Brunt has 
fflllen through the trap-door in the bam and broken his leg." 
VOL. ir. " 
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^ Oh I** cried the old lady with a &ce of real horror, — 
'^jou don't tell me! Fell through the trap-door! aiid he 
aia't a light weight neither ;— oh that is a lamentable event ! 
And how is the poor old mother, dear V^ 

^ She is very much troubled, ma'am,'' said Ellen, crying at 
the remembrance ; — " and he has been lying ever since early 
this morning without anybody to set it ; I have been going 
round and round for a doctor this ever so long." 

•* Why wam't there nobody to come but you, you poor 
Iambi" said Miss Janet. ^^ 

** No, ma'am ; nobody quick enough ; and I had the 
Brownie there, add so I came." * . 

^ Well, cheer up, dear ! the doctor will be here now and 
well send him ri^t off; he won't be long about his dinner, 
ni ensage. Come and set in this big dieer-r-do I-^t'll rest 
you; I see you're a'most tired out, and it. ain't a wonder 
Thero-r-don't that feel better ? now Til give you a little sup 
of dinner, for you won't want to swallow it at. the rate Lean- 
der will his'n. Dear ! dear !— to think of poor Mr. Van 
Brunt . He's a likel v man too ; — ^Tm very sorrv for him and 
his poor mother. A kind body she is as ever the sun shined 
upon." 

'< And so is he," said Ellen. 
, '' Wdl, so I dare say," said Miss Janet,-^-^^ but I don't 
know so much about him ; howsever he's got every body's 
good word as far as I know ; — he's a likely man." 

The little room in which Miss Janet had brought Ellen 
was very ]^in]y furnished indeed, but as neat as hands oould 
make it. The carpet was as crumbless and lintless as if meals 
ivere never taken there nor work seen ; and yet a lltUe table 
ready set ifbr dinner forbade the one conclusion, and a huge 
basket of naperies in one comer showed that Miss Janers 
industry did not spend itself in housework alone. Before the 
firo stood a pretty good*sized ketUe, and a veir appettzing 
smell came tVom it to Ellen's nose. In spite of sorrow and 
anxiety her ride had made her hungry. It was not without 
pleasure that she saw her kind hostess arm herself with a 
deep plate and tin dipper, and carefiilly takhiff off the pot* 
cover so that no drops might &11 on the hear^ proceed to 
ladle out a goodly supply of what Ellen knew was that ezceh 
lent ^untry dish called pot-pie. Excellent it is when well 



made, and that was Miss Janet^s. The pieces of crust were 
white and light like new bread ; the very tit-bits of the meat 
she culled out for Ellen ; and the soup gravy poured over all 
would have met even Miss Fortune's wishes, from its just 
degree of ridmess and exact seasoning. Smoking hot it was 
pliu)ed before Ellen on a littie stand by her easy chair, with 
some nice bread and butter; and presently Miss Janet 
poured her out a cup of tea; *^ ibr,^' she said, ^'Leander 
never could take his dinner without it." Ellen's appetite 
needed no silver fork. Tea and pot-pie were never better 
liked ; yet Miss Janet's enjoyment was perhaps greater 
still. She sat talking and looking at her little visiter with 
secret but immense satis&ction, 

• *' Have you heard what fine doings we're a goins to have 
here by and by?" said s^e. "The doctor's tired of me; 
he's going to get a new housekeeper ; — he's going to get 
married some of these days." 

" Is he !" said Ellen. " Not to Jenny !" 

" Tes indeed he is — ^to Jenny — Jenny Hitchcock ; and a 
nice little wife she'll make him. You're a great friend ot 
Jenny, I know." 

" How soon 1" said Ellen. 

** O not just yet — -by and by — after we get a little smarted 
up, I guess ; — before a great while. Don't you think he'll 
be a happy man 1" 

Ellen could not help wondering, as the doctor just then 
came in and she looked up at his unfortunate three-cornered 
face, whether Jenny would be a happy woman 1 But as 
people often do, she only judged from the outside ; Jenny 
had not made such a bad choice after all. 

The doctor said he would go directly to Mr. Van Brunt 
after he had been over to Mrs. Sibnorth's ; it wouldn't be a 
minute. Ellen meant to ride back in his company ; and 
having finished her dinner waited now only for him. But the 
one minute passed — ^two minutes — ^ten — ^twenty — she waited 
impatiently but he came not. 

"I'll tell you how it must be," said his sister, — ^"he's 

Stne off without his dinner calculating to get it at Miss 
itchcock's, — ^he'd be glad of the chance. That's how it is, 
dear ; and you'll have to ride home alone ; I'm real sorry. 
S'poso you stop till evening, and I'll make the doctor go 
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along With you. But oh dear ! maybe he would'nt be able, 
to neither; he'sgot to go up to that tiresome Mrs. Robin's; 
it's too bad. Well, t^e good care of yourself darling ; — . 
couldn't you stop till it's cooler ? — ^well, come and see me 
as soon as you can again but don't come without some one 
else along! Good-by ! I wish I could keep. you.". 

She went to the door to see her mount, and smiled and 
nodded her off. 

Ellen was greatly refreshed with her rest and her dinner ; 
it grieved, her that the Brownie had not fitred ad well All. 
the refreshment that kind words and patting could give him, 
she gave ; promised him the freshest of water and t£e sweet- 
est of hay when he should reach home; and b^Qged him to 
keep up his spirits and hold on for a little longer. It may 
be doubted whether the Brovmie understood ue fuU sense 
of her words, but he probably knew what the kind tones 
and gentle hand meant. He answered cheerfully ; threw 
up his head and gave a little neigh, as much as to say, Aa 
wasn't going to mind a few hours of sunshine ; and trotted 
oti as if he knew his face was towards home, — ^which no 
doubt he did. Luckily it was not a very hot day ; for August, 
it was remarkably cool and beautiful ; indeed, there wa^ little 
very hot weather ever known in ThirlwalJ. Ellen's heart 
felt easier, now that her business was done ! and when she 
had lefb the town behind her and was again in the fields, 
she was less timid than she bad been before ; she was going 
towards home; that makes a great difference; andeverv 
step was bringing her nearer. *' I am glad I came after all," 
she thought; — '*but I hope I shall never have to do such a 
thing again. But I am glad I came.'* 

She had no more than crossed the little bridge, however, 
when she saw what brought her heart into her mouth. It 
was Mr. Saunders, lolling under a tree. What could he 
have come there for at that time of dav ? A vague feeling 
crossed her mind that if she could only get past him she 
should pass a danger ; she thought to ride by without seem- 
ing to see him, and quietly gave the Brownie a pat to make 
him go faster. But as die drew near Mr. Saunders rose up, 
came to the middle of the road, and taking hold of her 
bridle, checked her pony's pace so that he could walk along- 
side ; to Ellen's unspeakable dismay. 
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^ What's kept you «o long V* said he ; — '* Fve been look- 
ing out for you ti^is great whUe. Had hard work to find 
thedoctorr 

" Won't you please to let go of my horse," said Ellen, 
her heart beating very &8t; — *'^ I am in a great hurry to get 
home ;~i<-please don't keep me." 

''01 want to see you a little," said Mr. Saunders ; — 
^ you ain't in such a hurry to get away from me as that 
comes to, are you 1" 

Ellen was sUent. 

^ It's quite a long time since I saw you last," said he ; — 
'' how have the merinoes worn 1" 

Ellen could not bear to look at his face and did not see 
the expression which went with these words, yet she filt it. 

"They have worn very well," said she, "but I want to 
get home very much — please let me go." 

" Not yet — not yet," said he, — " O no, not yet. I want 
ti^ talk to you ; why what are you in such a devil of a hur- 
ry for ? I came out on purpose ; do you think I am going 
to have all my long waiting for nothing ?" 

Ellen did not know what to say ; her heart sprang with 
a nameless pang to the thought, if she ever got free from 
this ! Meanwhile she was not free. • 

"Whose horse is that you're onl" 

" Mine," said Ellen. 

" Your'n !- that's a likely story. I guess he ain't your'n, 
and so you won't mind if I touch him up a little ; — ^I want 
to see how well you can sit on a horse." 

Passing his arm through the bridle as he said these words, 
Mr. Saunders led the pony down to the side of the road 
where grew a dump of high bushes ; and with some trouble 
cut off a long stout sapling. Ellen looked in ev^ry direction 
while he was doing this, despairing, as she looked, of aid 
from any quarter of the broad quiet open country. O for 
wings ! But she could not leave tlie Brownie if she had them. 

Returning to the middle of the road, Mr. Saunders amused 
himself as they walked alone with stripping off all the leaves 
and little twigs from his sapling, leaving it when done a very 
good imitation of an ox-whip in size and length, with a fine 
lash-like point. Ellen watched him in an ecstasy of appre- 
hension, afraid alike to speak or to be silent. 
VOL. IL "• 
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•;i f^ There ! -what do^oii think of that f ' said h^ giTing it 
'twbt>r three switched 4n the'air to try 'its (suppleness and 
toughness ; — ^^ don't that look like a whip % Now we'll see 
how he'll go!" 

- '"" Please don't do any thing with it,^' said l^en earnestly '; 
— ^ I never touch him with a whip, — ^he doesn't need it, — 
•he isn't used to it ; pray, pray do not !" 
- *' O we'll just tickle him a little with it," said Mr. Saun- 
ders coolly, — ^'^ I want to see how well you'll at him ;— 
just make him caper a little bit." 

He accordingly applied the switch lightly to the Brownie's 
heels, enough to annoy without hurting him. . The Brownie 
showed signs of uneasiness, quitted his quiet pace, and took 
to little starts and springs and whiskey motions, most uh- 
'pleasing to his rider. 

^ O do not !" cried Ellen, almost beside herself^ — ^^ he's very 
spirited, and Idon't know what he will do if you trouble him." 

^ Youlet me take care of that," said Mr. Saunders ; — ^ 
lie troubles ms 111 give it to him ! If he rears up, only you 
catch hold of his mane and hold on tight, and you won't 
'fiill off; — ^I want to see him rear," 

^ But youll give him bad tricks !" said Ellen. ** O pray 
don't do so ! It's very bad for him to be teased. 1 am 
afraid he will kick if you do so, and he'd be ruined if he got 
a habit of kicking. O please let us go !" safd she with the 
most acute accent of entreaty, — ^ I want to l>e home," 

^ You keep quiet," said Mr. Saunders coolly ; — ^ if he 
kicks ril ffive him such a lathering as he never had yet; he 
-won't do re but once. I ain't a going to hurt him, but I am 
a going to make him rear ; — no, f won't, — WL make him leap 
over a rail, the first bar-place we come to ; that'll be prettier. 

^ O you musn't do that," said Ellen \^^^ I have not learn- 
ed to leap yet ; I couldn't keep on ; you musn't do that if 
you please.'' 

*' You just hold &st and hold your tongue. Oatdi hold 
of his ears, and you'll stick on* &st enouffh ; if yon can't 
vou may get down, for I am going to make him take the 
leap whether you will or no." 

Ellen feared still more to get off and leave the Brownie 
to her tormentor^s mercy tluin to stay where she was and 
take her chance. She tried in vain, as well as she eoald, to 
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L soothe her horse ; the toadies of the whip coming now In 
:one place and now ui another, and some of them pretty 
sharp, he b^an to grow very frisky indeed ; and she he^^ 
to be veiy much frightened for fear she should suddenly be 
jerked on. With a good deal of presence of mind, though 
wrought up to a terrible pitch of exdtement and fear, Ellen 
gave ner best attention to keeping her seat as the Brownie 

Srang and started and jumped to one side and the other ; 
r. &umders holding the bridle as loose as possible so as 
ffive him plenty of room. For some little time he amused 
himself with this game, the horse growing more and more 
irritated. At length a smart stroke of the whip upon his 
haunches made the Brownie sprint; in a way that brought 
Ellen's heart into her mouth, and aJmost threw her off 

**' Oh don't!" cried Ellen, bursting into tears for the first 
time, — she had with great efibrt commanded them back until 
now ; — ^ poor Brownie ! — ^How can you ! Oh please let us 
go ! — ^please let us go I** 

For one minute we dropped her &ce in her hands. 

^ Be quiet !" said Mr. Saunders. ^ Here's a bar^place — 
now for the leap I" 

Ellen wiped away her tears, forced back those that were 
coming, and benm the most earnest remonstrance and plead- 
ing with Mr. Saunders that she knew how to make. He 
paid her no sort of attention. He led the Brownie to the 
side of the road, let down all the bars but the lower two, let 
go the bridle, and stood a little off prepared with his whip' 
to force. the horse to take the spri^. 

''I tell you I shall ftU," said ^en, reining him back, 
^f^ow can you be so cruel I — ^I want to go home !" 

'^ Well, you ain't a going home yet. Get ofi^ if you are 
afmid." 

But though trembling in every nerve fix>m head to foot, 
Ellen fimded the Brownie was safer so lonff as he had her 
on his back; die would not leave him. She pleaded her 
best, which Mr. Saunders heard as if it was ami dug, an^ 
without making any answer kept the horse capering in 
front of the bars, pretending every minute he was going to 
whip him up to take the leap. His object however was 
merely to gratify the smallest of minds by teadng a diild 
he had a spite against ; he had no intention to risk breaking 
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Jier bones by a fall^fix>m her horse; so in time he had 
enough of the bar-plade ; took the bridle again and walked 
on. Ellen drew breath a little more fi^y.:} V 

^ Did you hear how I handled your old gentleman after 
that time 1"- said Mr. Saunders. 

Ellen made no answer. 

^ No one ever affronts me that don^t hear news of it af- 
terwards, and so he found to his cost, /paid him o£( to 
my heart's content. I gave the old fellow a lesson to be- 
have in future. I foigive him now> entirely. . By the way 
Fve a little aooount to, settle with you — didn't you ask Mr. 
Perriman this morning if Dr. Gibson was in the house 1" 

>' I don't know who it was,", said. Ellen. ' > . 

^ Well, hadn't I told yon just before he wam't there 1" 

Ellen was silent. 

"^ What did you do that for, eh 1 Didn't yon believe me f 

Still abe did not speak. - . • 

*' I say !" said Mr. Saunders, touching the Brownie as he 
spoke, — ^^did yon think I told you a lie about iti — eh?" 

^ I didn't know but he might be there," Ellen forced her- 
self to say. 

^ Then you didn't believe me 1" said he^ always* with that 
same smOe upon his £ioe; Ellen knew tiiat.' : . 

**" Now that wam't handsome of you--«nd Pnoi asoing to 
punish you for it, somehow or 'nother ^but it ain't pret^ 
to quarrel with ladies, so Brownie and mell settle it togeth- 
er. You won't mind that I dare say." 

**What are yougoinff todo?" saidEllen,aahe<moemore 
drew her down to tiie side of the fence, i 

" Gret off and you'll see," said he, lauglmig ^^^ get off and 
youll see." . i 

^ What do you want to do 1" repeated Ellen, thou|^ scaroe 
able to speak the words. 

^ Fm just goinff to tidde Brownie a little, t<y teach yea to 
believe honest foUu when they speak ihe trnth; get off!" 
, ^* No I won't," said Ellen, throwing both arms rowid the 
neck of her pony; — ^^ poor Brownie ! — ^you sha'n't do it He 
hasn't done any harm, nor I either ; you are a bal man P 

^ Get off!" repeated Mr. Saunders. 

'' I will not!" said EDen, still clinging &8L 

'* Very well," said he coolly, — ** then I will take yoii off; 
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it don't make much difference. Well go along a little further 
till I find a nice stone for you to sit down upon. If you 
had got off then I wouldn't ha' done much to hira, but Fll 
give it to him now! If he hasn't been used to a whip he'll 
know pretty well what it means by the time I have done 
with him ; and then you may go home as &st as you can." 
. It is very likely Mr, Saunders would have been as good, orN 
as bad, as lus word. His behaviour to Ellen in the store at New 
York, and the measures taken by the old gentleman who had 
befriended her, had been the cause of his dismissal from the 
employ of Messrs. St. Oair and Fleury. Two or three other 
attempts to get into business had come to nothing, and he 
had been obliged to return to his native town. Ever since, 
Ellen and the old gentleman had lived in his memory as ob- 
jects of the deepest spite ;-^the one for interfering, the other 
for having been the innocent cause ; and he no sooner saw 
her in the post-office than he promised himself revenge, such 
revenge as only the meanest and most cowardly spirit could 
have taken pleasure in. His besttway of distressing Ellen, 
he found, was through her horse ; he had almost satisfied 
himself; but very naturally his feeling of spite had grown 
stronger and blunter with indulgence, and he meant to wind 
up with such a treatment of her pony, real or seeming, as he 
knew would give great pain to uie pony's mistress. Be was 
prevented. 

As they went slowly along, Ellen still clasping the Brow- 
nie's neck and resolved to cling to him to the last, Mr. 
Saunders making him caper in a way very uncomfortable to 
her, one was too busy and the other too deafened by fear to 
notice the sound of fast-approaching hoofs behind them. It 
happened that John Humphreys had passed the night at 
Ventnor ; and having an errand to do for a friend at Thirl- 
wall had taken that road, which led him but a few miles 
out of his way, and was now at full speed on his way home. 
He had never made the Brownie's acquaintance, and did not 
recognise Ellen as he came up ; but in passing them some 
strange notion crossing his mind he wheeled his horse round 
directly in front of the astonished pair. Ellen quitted her 
pony's neck, and stretching out both arms towanls him ex- 
claimed, almost shrieked, ** Oh, John ! John ! send him away J^ 
make him let me go !" 
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" " What are you about, sir ?" said- the new-oomer steni 

"" It's none of your business !'' answered Mr. Saunders,* in 
'whom rage for the time overcame cowardice. 

** Take your hand off the bridle !" — ^with a slight touch of 
the riding- whip upon the hand in question. 

^ Not for you, brother," said Mr. Saunders sneeringly ;^ 
*^V\\ 'walk with any lady I've a mind to. Look out for 
yourself!" 

^ We will dispense with your further attendance^"' said 
John coolly. " Do you hear met — 3o as I order you P 

The speaker did not put himself in a passion, and Mr. 
Saunders, accustomed for his own part to make bluster serve 
instead of prowess, despised a command so calmly given.—- 
Ellen, who knew the voice, and still i>etter could read the 
eye, drew conclusions very different. She was almost breath- 
less with terror. Saunders was enraged and mortified at an 
interference that promised to baffle him; he was a stoat 
young man, and judged himself the stronger of the two, and 
took notice besides that the stranger had nothing in his hand 
but a slight riding-whip. He answered very insolently and 
with an oath ; and John saw that he was taking the bridle in 
his lefb hand and shifting his sapling whip so as to bring the 
dub end of it uppermost. The next instant he aimed a fii- 
rious blow at his adversary's horse. The quick eye and 
hand of the rider disappointed that with a sudden swerve. 
In another moment, and Ellen hardly saw how, it was so 
quick,— John had dismounted, taken Mr. Saunders by the 
collar, and hurled him quite over into the gully at the side 
of the road, where he lay. at full length without stirring. 

^ Ride on, Ellen !" said her deliverer. 

She obeyed. He stayed a moment to say to his fiJlen 
adversary a few words of pointed warning as to ever re- 
peating his offence ; then remounted and spurred forward to 
join Ellen. All her power of keeping up was gone, now 
that the necessity was over. Her head was onoe more 
bowed on her pony's neck, her whole frame shaking with 
convulsive sobs ; she could scarce with great effort keep from 
crying out aloud. 

*' Ellie !" — said her adopted brother, in a voice that could 
hardly be known for the one that had last tpokeo. She had 
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fio .iTprdsy but as he gently took one of her haoda^ the eon- 
Tulsive squeeze it gave him showed the state of nervous ex- 
oitem^t.'She was in. It was very long before' his- utmost 
.flffo^oould soothe her, or she could command herself enough 
^ tell him her story. > When at last told, it was with many 
tears. • .... 

' ;^ Oh how could he! how could he !" said poor Ellen ; — 
't^'hpyr.oould.he do so ! — ^it was very hard P' — 

An involuntary touch of the spurs made John's horse 
9tart. .., ^ 

*' But what took you to Thirl wall alonef ! said he ; — ^ you 
have not told me that yet'' 

Ellen went back to Timothy's invasion of the cabbages, 
and gave him the whole history of the morning. 
i .. ^*, I thought when I was going for the doctor, at first," said 
she, — " and then afterwards when I had found him, what a 
sppd thing it was that Timothy broke down the garden 
&nce and got m this morning ; for if it had not been for tiiat 
I should not have gone to Mr. Van Brunt's ; — and then again 
aft^r that I thought, if he only hadn't !" 

^ Little, things oAien draw after them long trains of cir- 
cumstances," said John,-r-'*and that shows the folly of 
(hose people who think that God does not stoop to concern 
himself about trifles ; — ^life, and much more than life, may 
\m% upon the turn of a hand. But Ellen, you must ride 
no more alone. — ^Promise me .that you will not.r 
. • " I will not to Thirlwall, certainly," said Elleni— « but 
inayn't I to Alice's T— how can I help itf 
., . ^ Well — ^to Alice'^-Hliat is a safe part of the country ; — 
but I should like to know a little more of your horse before 
trusting you even there." 

' '^ Of thetBrownie 1" said Ellen ; — '^ O he is as gd <d as he 
can be ; you need not be afraid of him ; he has no trick at 
aU ; there never was sudi a good little horse." 
.. John smiled. **How 4o you like mine?" said he. 

^ Is that your new one 1 O what a beauty ! — O me, what 
a 'beauty I 1 didn't look at him before. O. I like him very 
much! he's handsomer than the Brownie; — do you like 
himr . 

*r^ Teiy well I — this is the first trial I have made of him. I 
was At 'Mr, Marshman's last night, and they, detained me 
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this momlng br.r should have been ' here mdcfa earlier. ' I 
am-very w^ satisfied with him, so fer»*' • ^ -■ 

. '^ And if you had not been detained T'-^-said Elleiir ^ ' 
^ ^ Yes, Ellie — ^I should not have fretted at my late brei^« 
&8t and having to try Mr. Marshman's fiivourite mare, if I 
had known wluit good purpose the delay was to serve. I 
•msh I oould have been here- half an hoar sooner, though.'* 

" Is his name the Black Prince?'' said Ellen, retoming to 
the horse. 

^ Yes, I believe so ; but you shall change it, Ellie, if yoa 
e^n find one you like better." 

'^O I cannot ! — ^I like that very mocb. How beautifid 
he is! .Is he flood 1" ' 

''I hope so/' said John, smiling; — ^^if he is not I shaH 
be at the pains to make him so. We are hardBy aequainted 
yet." 

Ellen looked doubtfiiUy at the black horse and his rider, 
and patting the Brownie's neck, observed with grea( satis- 
fiiction that A« was very good. 

John bad been riding very slowly on Ellen's aoooont ; they 
now mended their paoei. He saw however that she still 
looked miserably, and exerted himself to turn her thoughts 
from every thing disagreeable. Much to her amusement he 
fode round her two or three times, to view her horse and 
show her his own ; commended the Brownie; praised her 
bridle hand ; corrected several tUngs about her riding ; and 
hy degrees engaged her in very animated conversation. 
Eilen roused up ; the colour came back to her cheeks; and 
when they readied home and rode round to the glass door 
she looked almost like herself 

She s' irang off as usual without waiting for any help. 
John sc 4ree saw that she had done so, when Alice^'s cry of 
joy bfsiught him to the door, and from that together they 
went in to their fiitkei^s study. EUen was left done on (be 
lawn. Something was the matter; ibr she stood with swhn- 
ming eyes and a trembling lip, rubbing her stirrup, which 
reall V needed no polishing, and foigetting the tired horses, 
rwhich would have had her sympathy at any other time. 
W hat VMM the matter ? Only — that Mr. John had forgotten 
the kiss he always gave her on going or coming. Ellen was 
jealous of it as a pledge of sktership, and could not want k; 
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and though she tried as hard as she could to get her £ioe in 
order, so that she might go in and meet them, somehow it 
seemed to take a great while. She was still busy with her 
stirrup, when she suddenly felt two hands on her shoulders, 
and looking up received the very kiss the want of which she 
had been lamenting. But John saw the tears in her eyes, 
and asked her, she thought with somewhat of a coniical 
look, what the matter wasi Ellen was ashamed to tell, 
but he had her there by the shoulders, and besides, what- 
ever that eye demanded she never knew how to keep back ; 
so with some difficulty she told him. 

'^You are a foolish child, EUie,*^ said he gently, and 
kissing her again. '' Run in out of the sun while I see to 
the horses.'' 

Ellen ran in, and told her long story to Alice; and then 
feeling vexr weary and weak she sat on the so& and lay 
resting in her arms in a state of the most entire and unruf- 
fled happiness. Alice however after a while transferred her 
to bed, thinking with good reason that a long sleep would 
be the best thing for her. 

VOL. n. " 
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CHAPTER. XI. 
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Now It tie pleMuit ttme, . , > .-.J 
Th« cool, tile slleiit, mto where sUenee 7iel<b 
To the Blght^wwbliiig bird: that aoir awake, 
r-i« ..-^ ] -Tuam iweeteet her. loTo^abonred aonf ; now relgiia 
Foil orbed the moon, and with more pieaalng light 
Shadowy, leta off the Ikoe of thiaga. 

MtLTOM. 



.ll/ilEN Elleii came out of Alioe^s room a£ain it was late 
YY Jn the afleniooxL The sun was so low Uiat the shadow 
o^ the house had crossed the narrow lawn and mounted up 
near to the top of the trees ; but on them he was still shining 
brightly, and on the broad landscape beyond, which lay open 
to view through the gap in the trees. The glass door was 
open ; the sweet summer air and the sound of birds and in- 
'teots and fluttering leaves floated into the room, making the 
stillness musical. On the threshold pussy sat croudied, 
with his fore-feet doubled under his breast, watching with 
intense gravity the operations of Maigery, who was setting 
the table on the lawn just before his eyes. Alice was pa- 
ring jpeaches. 

«< O we are going to have tea out of doors, aren't we!" 
said Ellen. ^ rm very glad. What a lovely evening, isn't 
it 1 Just look at pussy, will you, Alice 1 don't you believe 
he knows what MiBirgery is doing 1 — ^Why didn't you call 
me to ffo along with you after patches f 

*' I thought you were doing tne very best thing you pos- 
sibly ooulc^ Ellie, my dear. How do you doT 

** O nicely now ! Where's Mr. John 1 I hope he won't 
ask for my last drawing to-night, — ^I want to fix the top of 
that tree before ha sees it" 

'' Fix the top of your tree, you little Yankee 1" said Alice; 
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— ^ what do you think John would say to tbatt- — unfix it 
you mean; L is too stiff already, isn't iti'* 

"^ Well, what zhaU I say 1" said Ellen laughing. «" I am 
sorry that is Yankee, for I suppose one must speak English. 
— ^I want to do something to my tree, then.— Where is he, 

AHce.r • (-:. ■■ ■ 

^ H^ is goue 4own to Mr. Van Brant's, to see. how he is, 
and to speak to Miss Fortune about you on his way back;" 
/ ^ P how kind of him ! — ^he's very good ; that is just what 
I want to know; but I am sorry, idfler this long ride-r-" 

"^ He don't mind ihat^ Ellie. Hell be home presently." 

'* How nice those peaches look ; — ^they are as good as 
strawberries, don't you think sol— better j— I doirt know 
which is best ; — ^but Mr. John likes these best, don't he? 
Now you've done! — shall I set them on the table) — and 
here's a* pitcher of splendid cream, Alice !" 

'* You had better not tell John so, or he will make yoi 
define <p20iu^ui," 

] John came back in good time, and brought word that Mr. 
Van Brunt was doing very well, so &r as could :be known ; 
also, that Miss Fortune consented to Ellen's remaining where 
she was. He wisely did not say, however, that her consent 
had been slow to gain till he had hinted at his readiness to 
provide a substitute for Ellen's services ; on whidi Miss For- 
tune had instantly declared she did not want her and she 
might stay as long as she pleased. Tliis :fwas all that was 
needed to complete Ellen's felicity. 

^ tyasn't your poor horse too tired to go out again this 
afternoon, Mr. John 1" 

^ Idid not ride him, Ellie ; I took yours.^ 

**The Brownie!— did youl — I'm very glad! How did 
you like him 1 But perhaps he was tired a little, and you 
oouldn:'4i. tell so well to-day." 

'^He was not tired witii any work you had given him, 
Ellie ; — perhaps he may be a little now." 

'^ Why 1" said Ellen, somewhat alarmed. 

" I have been trying him ; and instead of going quietly 
along the. road we have been taking some of the fences in 
our way« As I intend practising you at the bar, I wishad 
to moke sure in the first place t£at he knew his lesson.*' 

•'Well, how did he do 1" 
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•^ '* Perfectly well — ^I believe he is a good little fellow. ~ i' 
wanted to satisfy myself if he was fit to be trusted with you; 
and I rather think Mr. Marshman has taken care of that.'' 

The whole wall of trees was in shadow yfbsxL the little 
family sat down to table; but there was still the sun-lit 
pictare behind ; and there was another kind of sunshine in 
every fiioe at the table. Quietly happy the whole four, or 
at least the whole three, were ; first, in being together, — 
after that^ in all things besides. Never was tea so refresh- 
ing, or bread and buj^ter so sweet, or the song of birds so 
ddig^tsome. When the birds were gone to their nests^ the 
.cri<£et and grasshopper and tree-toad and katy-did, and 
nameless other songsters, kept up a concert, — nature's own, 
' — in delicious harmony with woods and flowers, and summer 
breezes and evening light. Ellen's cup of enjoyment was 
running over. From one beautiful thing to another her eye 
wandered, — from one joy to another her thoughts went, — 
till her full heart fixed on the God who had made and given 
them all, and that Redeemer whose blood had been their 
purchase-money. From the dear friends beside her, the 
Dettdoved she had in the world, she thought of the one 
dearer vet from whom death had separated her; — ^yet liv- 
d^ still,— and to whom death would restore her, thanks to 
Hun who had burst the bonds of death and broken the gates 
oir the grave, and made a way for his ransomed to pass over. 
-And the thought of Him was the joyfiillest of all ! 

^Tou look happy, Ellie," said her adopted brother. 

^ 80 I am," said Ellen, smiling a very bright smile. 

"^ What are you thinking about t" 

But John saw it would not do to press his question. 
■ ** Ton remind me," said he, " of some old feiry story that 
mj diildish ears received, in whidi the fountains of the sweet 
and bitter waters of life were said to stand very near each 
other, and to mingle their streams but a little way from 
their source. Your tears and smiles seem to be brothers 
and sisters ; — ^whenever we see one we may be sure the 
other is not fiur oC 

''My dear Jack" said Alice, laughing, — ^ what an unhi^pv 
timfle I Are brothers and dsters always found like that T 

^\ wish thev were," said John, ofl^iing and smiling ; — ^ but 
my last words had nc^ing to do with my simile as you call it." 
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.' When tea was over, and Mamiy had withdrawn the 
things and taken away the table, raey still lingered in their 
places. It was fiir too pleasant to go in. Mr. Humphreys 
moved his chair to the side of the house, and throwing a 
handkerchief over his head to defend him from the mos- 
quitoes, a few of which were buzzmg about, he either listen- 
ed, meditated, or slept ; — most pro&bly one of the two lat- 
ter ; for the conversation was not very loud nor very lively ; 
it was happiness enou|^ merely to breathe so near each 
other. The sun lefb the distant fields and hills ; soft twi- 
light stole through the woods, down the gap, and over the 
pkin; the grass lost its green; the wall of trees grew dark 
and dusky ; and very fiunt and dim showed the picture that 
was so bright a little while ago. As they sat quite silent, 
listening to what nature had to say to them, or letting fimcy 
and memory take their way, the sUence was broken — ^hardly 
broken — ^by the distinct fkr-off cry of a whip-poor-will. 
Alice grasped her brother's arm, and they remained motion- 
less, while it came nearer, nearer, — ^then quite near, — with 
its clear, wild, duill, melandioly note sounding dose by 
them again and acain, — strangely, plaintively, then leaving 
the lawn, it was heard further and fiirther ofE) till the ikst 
&int ^' whip-poor-will,'* in the far distance, ended its pretty 
interlude. It was almost too dark to read &ces, but the 
eyes of tiie brotiier and sister had sought each other and 
remiuned fixed till the bird was out of hearing ; then Alice's 
hand was removed to his, and her head found its old place 
on her brother's shoulder. 

^Sometimes, John," said Alice, **! am afi*aid I have one 
tie too strong to this world. I cannot bear — as I ought— 
to have you away from me." 

Her brother's lips were instantly pressed to her forehead. 

^ I may say to you, Alice, as Col. Gardiner said to his 
wife, * we have an eternity to spend together !'" 

^ I wonder," said Alice, alEier a pause, — " how those can 
bear to love or be loved, whose affection can see nothing but 
a blank beyond the grave." 

^ Few people, I believe," said her brother, *' would come 
exactly under that description ; most flatter themselves with 
a vague hope of reunion after death." 

^ But that is a miserable hope — very different fix>m ours." 
VOI^ II. *** 
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'. Z' Very di&rent indeed Irr-and miserable ; for it.f»ui <mly 
deceive; but our^ js We., oTbem tha^ sleep injJesius. wiU 
God bring with him^\!' .-: l .:•- ^^ '«.• - - *./? ..' - • • 
' " Precioiis I" .said Alice. " How exactly fitted to-every 
want and mood of the^nind are the sweet Bible words.'-. ^ 
.: H Welli" said Mr. Humphreys, rousing himself — \\1 am 
going in! : These mosquitoes have half eaten me op. « Are 
you going to sit there all night.1'' . 

*^ We .are thinking of it, papa," said AliceoheerfuUy* 
. He went in, and was heard calling Margery for a light.- 

They had better lights on the lawn. rThe stars began to 
peep out through the soft blue, and as the blue grew deeper 
they came out more and brighter, till all heaven was hung 
with^lamps. But that -was not all. In the eastern horizon, 
just above the low hills that bordered the &r side of the 
.plain, a white lights spreading and growing and brightening, 
.promised the moon, and promised that she would rise very 
■splendid ; and even before she came b^an to throw a fiunt 
lustre over the landscape. All eyes were fiutenedt and ex- 
clamations burst, as the first silver edge showed itself and 
.the moon rapidly rising looked on them with her whole 
broad bright noe ; lighting up not only their fiioes and figures 
but the wide country view that was spread out below, and 
touching most beautifiiUy the trees in the edge of the gap, 
and fiuntly the lawn; while the wall of wood stood in deeper 
and blacker shadow than ever, 
w <' Isn't that beautifiil !" said Ellen. 

^ Come round her^ Ellie," said John ; — ^'^ Alice may have 
vou all the rest of the year, but when I am at home you 
oelong to me. What was your little head busied upon a 
while ago 1" 

« When rsMd Ellen. 

** When I asked you"— 

'^ O I know, — I remember. I was thinking" — 

«weur— 

'^I was thinking — do you want me to tell youl" 

** Unless you would rather not." 

^I was thinking about Jesus Christy" said Ellen in a low 
tone. 

*" What about him, dear Ellie T said her brother, draw 
ing her closer to hb side. 
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**.Dl£br6nt things, — ^I was thinking of what h6 said about 
little diildren — and about what he said, you know, — ^ In my 
Father's house are many mansions;' — and I was thinking 
that mamma was there ; and I thought — ^that we all" — ; 
^ Ellen could get no further. 

. . *<^He that believeth in him shall not be ashamed,' " said 
John softly. ^^ ' This is the promise that he hath promised 
us, even eternal life ; and who shall separate us from the 
love of Christ? Not^eath, nor things present, nor things 
to oome. But he that hath this hope in him purifieth him- 
self even as he is pure ;'-^let us remember that too." 

^ Mr. John," daid Ellen presently,^^ don't you like some 
of the chapters in the Revelation very much 1" 

** Yes — ^very mudu Why ?— do you 1" 

" Yes. 1 remember reading parts of them to mamma, and 
that is one reason, 1 suppose ; but I like them very much. 
There b a great deal I can't understand, though." 

^ There b nothing finer in the Bible than parts of that 
book," said Alice. 

^ Mr. John," said Ellen, — ^^ what is meant by the ' white 
stone f" 
- *^ ' And in the stone a new name written V " — 

"Yes— that I mean." 
. "Mr. Baxter says it is the senses of God's love in the 
heart; and indeed that is it ' which no man knoweth saving 
him that receiveth it.' This, 1 take it, EUen, was CSiristian's 
certificate, which he used to comfort himsedf with reading 
in, you remember 1" 

" Can a diild have it ?" said Ellen thoughtfully. 

" Certainly — many children have had it — ^you may have 
it. Only seek it faithfully. ' Thou meetest him that re- 
joiceth and worketh righteousness, those that remember thee 
in thy ways.' — ^And Christ said, *he that loveth me shall be 
loved of my Father, and I will love him, and I will manifest 
myself to him !' There is no failure in these promises, 
EUie; he that made them is the same yesterday, to-day, 
and for ever." 

For a little while each was busy with his own meditations. 
The moon meanwhile, rising higher and higher, poured a 
flood of light through the gap in the woods before them, and 
stealing among the trees here and there lit up a spot of 
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ground under their deep shadow* i The distant picture^ laj 
in mazy brightness. '^ -All was still, but the ceaseless ^ehirrup 
of insects and gentle flappingof leaves ; the summer air just 
touched their cheeks wiUi the lightest breath of a kiss, sweet 
from distant hay-fields, and nearer pines und hemlocks, and 
other of nature's numberless perfume-boxes. Hie hay- 
harvest had been remarkably late this year. 

*^ This is higher enjoyment^'' said John, — ^ than half those 
who make their homes in rich houses and mighty palaces 
have any notion o£'V 

"" But cannot rich people look at the moon ?" said Ellen. 

^ Yes, but the taste fox pure pleasures is commonly gone 
when people make a trade of pleasure.'' * 

" Mr. John" — ^Ellen began. 

''I will forewarn you,** said he, — ^''that Mr. John has 
made up his mind he will do nothing more for you. So if 
^ou have anv thing toask, it must lie still, — unless you will 
""^n again.'' 

lien drew back. He looked grave, but she saw Alice 
smiling. . 

*'But what shall I dol" said she, a little perplexed and 
half laughing. '* What do you mean Mr. Jolml What 
does he mean, Alice 1" 

'* You could speak without a *Mr.' to me this morning 
when you were in trouble." 

<" Oh !" said Ellen laughing,— '< 1 foigot myself then." 

^ Have the goodness to forget yourself permanently for 
the future." 

^ Was that man hurt this morning, John 1" said his sister. 

** What man r 

^ That man you delivered Ellen from." 

^ Hurti no— nothing material ; I did not wish to hurt him. 
He ridily deserved punishment^ but it was not for me to 
give it" 

" He was in no hurry to get up," said Ellen. 

^ I do not think he ventured upon that till we were well 
out of the way. He lifted his head and looked after us as 
we rode off" 

^But I wanted to ask something," said Ellen,— *^ O I what 
is the reason the moon looks so much larger when she first 
gets up than she does afterwards 1" 
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-iH Whom are you askiDgt^ * . 

** And who is youl Here are two people in the moon- 
Hght'' 

*'Mr. John Humphreys, — ^Alice's brother, and that Tho- 
mas calls * the young master,' " said Ellen laughing. 

*' Ton are more shy of taking a leap than your little horse 
is," said John smiling, — ^" but 1 shall bring you up to it yet. 
What is the cause of the sudden enlargement of my thumb V^ 

He had drawn a small magnifying glass from his pocket 
and held it between his hand and Ellen. 

^ Why it b not enlarged," said Ellen, — ^ it is only mag- 
nified.^' 

" What do you mean by that 1" 

^ Why, the glass makes it look larger." 

" Do. you know how, or why 1" 

"No/' 

He put up the glass again. 

** But what do you mean by that 1" said Ellen, — ^" there is 
no magnifying glass between us and the moon to make her 
look larger." 

** You are sure of that 1" 

" Why yes !" said EUen ; — " I am perfectly sure ; there 

is nothing in the world. There she is, right up there, look- 

. ing straight down upon us, and there is nothing between." 

"What is it that keeps up that pleasant fluttering of leaves 
in the wood 1" 

" Why, the wind." 
- " And what is the wind f 

** It is air — air moving, I suppose." 

*' Exactly. Then there is something between us and the 



moon." 



"The air! But, Mr. John, one can see quite clearly 
through the air; it doesn't make things look larger or 
smaller." 

" How far do you suppose the air reaches fix>m us towards 
the moon." 

" Why all the way, don't it ?" 

*' No— only about forty miles. If it reached all the way 
there would indeed be no magnifying glass in the case." 

*' But how is it ?" said Ellen. ' I don't understand." 
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** I cannot tell you to-night,' Ellie^fTliere is a long lad- 
der of knowledge to go up before we can get to the moon, 
but we will begin to mount to-morrow, if nothing happens. 
Alice, you have that little book of Conversations on Natu- 
ral Philosophy,' which you and I used to delight ourselves 
with in old timer 

' ^ Safe and sound in the book-case^*' said Alice. " I have 
thought of giving it to Ellen before, but she has been busy 
enough wiUi what she had already/' : 

" I have done Rollin now, though," said Ellen ;— " that is 
lucky. I am ready for the tnoon." ■ 

This new study was begun the next day, and Ellen took 
great delight in it She would have run on too &st in her 
eagerness but for the steady hand of her teacher ; he obliged 
her to be very thorough. This was only one of her items 
of business. The weeks of John's stay were as usual not 
merely weeks of constant and varied delight, but of constant 
and swift improvement too. 

A good deal of time was given to the riding-lessons. John 
busied himself one morning in preparing a bar for her on 
the lawn ; so placed that it might fall if the horse's ^leels 
touched it. Here Ellen learned to take first standing, and 
then running, leaps. She was afraid at first, but habit wore 
that off; and the bar was raised higher and higher, till Mar- 
gery declared she ^ couldn't stand and look at her goins over 
it." Then John made her ride without the stirrup, and with 
her hands behind her, while he, holding the horse by a Ions 
halter, made him go round in a circle, slowly at first, and 
afterwards trotting and cantering, till Ellen felt almost as 
secure on his back as in a chair. It took a good many les- 
sons however to bring her to this, and she trembled very 
much at the beginning. Her teacher was careful and ffentle, 
but determined ; and whatever he said she did, tremble or 
no tremble; and in general loved her riding lessons dearly. 

Drawing too went on finely. He began to let her draw 
things from nature ; and many a pleasant morning the three 
went out together with pencils and books and work, and 
spent hours in the open air. They would find a pretty point 
of view, or a nice snady place where the breeze came, and 
where there was some good old rook with a tree bedde it, 
or a piece offence, or the house or bam in the distanoe, for 
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Ellen to dcetdi ; ^^^ while she drew and Alice worlced, John 
read aloud to them. Sometimes he took a pencil too, and 
Alice read ; and often, often, pencils, books and work were 
all laid down ; and talk, — ^lively, serious, earnest, always 
delightful, — ^took the place of them« When Ellen could 
not understand the words, at least she could read the &ces ; 
and that was* a study she was never weary of. At home 
there were other studies and much reading ; many tea drink- 
ings on the lawn, and even breakfastings, which we thought 
pleasi^iter still. .. 

AiB soon as it was decided that Mr. Van Brunt's leg was 
doing well, and in a &ir way to be sound again, Ellen went 
to see him ; and after that rarely let two days pass without 
going again. . John and Alice used to ride wiui her so &r, 
and taking a turn beyond while she made her visit, call for 
her on their way back. She had a strong motive for going 
in the pleasure her presence always gave, both to Mr. Van 
Brunt and his mother. Sam Liurkens had been to Thirl- 
wall and seen Mrs. Forbes, and from him they had heard 
the story of her riding up and down the town in search of 
the doctor ; neither of them could forget it. Mrs. Van 
Brunt poured out her affection in all sorts of expressions 
whenever she had Ellen's ear ; her son was not a man of 
many words ; but Ellen knew his &ce and manner well 
enough without them, and read there whenever she went 
into his room what gave her great pleasure. 

" How do you do, Mr. Van Brunt 1" she said oA one of 
these occasions. 

^ O I'm getting along, 1 s'pose," said he ; — '' getting along 
as well as a man can that's lying on his back from morning 
to night ; — prostrated, as 'Squire Dennison said his com was 
t'other day.*' 

" It is very tiresome, isn't it 1" said Ellen. 

^ It's the tiresomest work that ever was, for a man that has 
two arms to be a doing nothing, day after day. And what 
bothers me is the wheat in that ten-acre lot, that ou^A/ to be 
prostrated too, and ain't, nor ain't like to be, as I know, unless 
the rain comes and does it. Sam and Johnny 11 make no 
head-way at all with it — ^I can tell as well as if I see 'em.*^ 

*' But Sam is good, isn't he 1" said Ellen. 

*' Sam's as good a boy as ever was : but then Johnny Low 
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b mischievoas; you see, and he gets Sam oiit'of his trackis 

once in a while. I never see a finer growth of wheat I had 

a sight rather cut and harvest the hull of it thaii to lie here 

and think of it getting spoilt. ' Pm almost out p' conceit 

o' trap-doors, Ellen." 

' Ellen could not help smiling. 

' « What can I do for you, Ux. Van Brunt T 

^" There ''ain't nothing," said he;^^**I wish there was, 

Uiiw are you coming along at homel" ' 

^ I don't know," said Ellen ; — ^ I am not there just now, 
you know; I am staying up with Miss Alice again*** 

^P ay! while her brother's at "home. He's a splendid 
man, that young Mr. Humphreys, ain't he 1" 

^O 7 knew that a great wnile ago," said Ellen, the 
bright colour of pleasure overspreading her face. 

^ Well, / didn't, you see, till the other day, when he came 
here, very kindly, to see how I was getting on. I wish 
something would bring him again. I never heerd a man 
talk I likeid to hear so much." 

- Ellen secretly resolved something should bring him ; and 
went on with a purpose she had had for some tune in her 
mind. 

' ^' Wouldn't it be pleasant, while you are lying there and can 
do nothing,— wouldn't you like to have me read something 
to you, l£r. Van Brunt? ' /should like to, very mudu" 

" It's just like you," said he gratefully, — ^ to think of 
that ; but I wouldn't have you be bothered with it" 

" It wouldn't indeed. I should like it very much." 

" Well, if you've a mind," said he ; — ^ I can't say but it 
would be a kind o' comfort to keep that grain out o' m v 
head a while. Seems to me I have cut and housed it aU 
three times over already. Bead just whatever you have a 
mind to. If you was to go over a last year's almanac, it 
would be an good as a fiddle to me," 

^ I'll do better for you than that, Mr. Van Brunt," said 
Ellen, laughing in high glee at having gained her point — 
She had secretly brought her Pilgrinrs Progress with her, 
and now with marvellous satisfaction drew it forth. 

** I ha'n't been as much of a reader as I had ought to,** 
said Mr. Van Brunt, as she opened the book and turned to 
the first page ; — *^ but. however, I understand my business 
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pretty .Well ; and a inan can't be every thing to onceL'^Now 
let's .hear what you've got there." 

With a throbbing heart, Ellen began ; and read, notes and 
all, till the sound of tramping hoo& and Alice's, voice niade 
her break o£ It encouraged and delighted her to see that 
Mr. Van Brunt's attention was perfectly fixed. He lay still, 
without moving his eyes from h^r face, till she stopped ; 
then tba-nlfing her he declared that was a " first-rate book,'? 
and he ^' should like mainly to hear the hull on it" 
< ' ]^m that;time Ellen was diligent in her attendance oh 
him. That she might have more time for reading than the 
old plan gave her, she set off by herself alone sonie time 
before the others, of course riding home with them. ^ It cost 
her a little sometimes, to forego so much of their company ; 
but she never saw the look of grateful pleasure with which 
she was welcomed without ceasing to regret her selMenial. 
How Ellen blessed those notes as she went on with her read- 
ing 1 They said exactly what she wanted Mr. Van Brunt to 
hear, and in the best way, and were too short and simple to 
interrupt the interest of the story. After a while she ven tured 
to ask if she might read him a chapter in the Bible. He agreed 
very readily ; owning *' he hadn't ought to be so long with- 
out reading one as he had been." Ellen then made it a rule 
to herself, without asking any more questions, to end every 
reading with a chapter in the Bible ; and she carefully sought 
out those that might be most likely to take hold of his judg- 
ment or feelings. They took hold of her own very deeply, 
by the means ; what was strong, or tender, before, now 
seemed to her too mighty to be withstood ; and Ellen read 
not only with.her lips but with her whole heart the precious 
words, longing that they might come with their just effect 
upon Mr. Van Brunt's mind. 

Once as she finished reading the tenth chapter of John, a 
&vourite chapter, which between her ovm feeling of it and 
her strong wish for him had moved her even to tears, she 
cast a glance at hb face to see how he took it. His head 
was a little turned to one side, and his eyes closed ; she 
taught he was asleep. Ellen was very much disappointed. 
She sank her head upon her book and prayed that a time 
might come when he would know the worth of those words. 
The touch of his hand startled her. 
VOL. II. " 
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v^Wliat is the matter r said he. ;« Are you tired T ^ 
^ '^No,'* said Ellen looking hastily up; — ^"O no! Fm not 

• . '^But what ails you V^ said the astonished Mr. Van Brunt ; 
fVwhat have you been a crying fort what's the mat- 
tetl" • . 

. ^Oh never mind," said Ellen, brushing her hand over her 
feyes, — ^ it's no matter." 

^ Yes, but I want to know," said Mr. Van Brunt ; — ^ you 
sha'n't have any thing to vex you that / can help ; whiU is 

^ It is nothing, Mr. Van Brunt," said Ellen, bursting into 
tears again, — ^ only I thought you were asleep-— I — I 
thou^t vou didn't care enough about the Bible to keep 
awake— I want 90 much that you slK)uid be a Quis- 
tian!" 

He half groaned and turned his head awinr. 

^. What makes you wish that so much V^ said he aft^ a 
minute or two. 

^ Because I want you to be happy," said Ellen, — ^ and 1 
knowyou can't without" 

. ^ Well, I am pretty tolerable happy," said he ; — "" as happy 
as most folks I guess." 

"But I want you to be happy when vou die, too," said 
Ellen ; — ^ I want to meet you in heaveb." 

" I hope I will go there, surely," said he gravely, — ^ when 
the time comes," 

Ellen was uneasily silent, not knowing what to say. 
. " I ain't as good as I ought to be," said he presently, witii 
a half sigh ; — ^^ I ain't good enough to go to heaven — ^I wish 
J was.. You are, I do believe." 

*^ I! O no, Mr. Van Brunt, do not say that ; — ^I am not 
good at all — ^I am full of wrong things." 

" Well I wish I was full of wrong things too, in the same 
way," said he. 

" But I am," said Ellen, — ^^ whether you will believe it 
or not. Nobody is good, Mr, Van Brunt. But Jesus Christ 
has died for us,— and if we ask him he will fi>rgive us, and 
wash away our sins, and teach us to love him, and make ua 
good, and take us to be with him in heaven. O I wish you 
wOMld |i«k him !" 9he repeated with an earnestness that 



went to his heart. *' I don't believe any one can be very 
happy that doesn't love him." 

^ Is that what makes you happy 1" said he. 

'*I have a great many things to make me happy," said 
Ellen soberly, — " but that is the greatest of all. It always 
makes me happy to think of him, and it makes every thing 
else a thousand times pleasanter. I wish you knew how it 
is, Mr. Van Brunt" 

He was silent for a little, and disturbed Ellen thought. 

^ Well !" said he at length,—'' 'tain't the folks that thinks 
themselves the best that U the best always ; — if you ain't 
good I should like to know what goodness is. There^s some- 
body that thinks you be," said he a minute or two after- 
wards, as the horses were heard coming to the^te. 
- ^ No, she knows me better than that," said Ellen. 

^ It isn't any she that I mean," said Mr. Van Brunt.— 
** There's somebody else out there, ain't there?" 

"Whol" said Ellen,— "Mr. John?— O no indeed he 
don't. It was only this morning he was telling me of some- 
thing I did that was wrong." — ^Her eyes watered as she 
spoke. 

** He must have mighty sharp eyes, then," said Mr. Van 
Brunt,—" for it beats all my powers of seeing things." 

** And so he has," said Ellen, putting on her bonnet, — 
^ he always knows what I am thinking of just as well as if 
I told him. Good-by !" 

" Grood-by," said he ; — " I ha'n't forgotten what you've 
been saying, and I don't mean to." 

How full of sweet pleasure was the ride home ! 

Ihe ** something wrongs" of which Ellen had spoken, was 
this. The day berore, it happened that Mr. John had broken 
her off from a yery engaging book to take her drawing- 
lesson ; and as he stooped down to give a touch or two to the 
piece she was to copy, he said, " 1 don't want you to read 
toy more of that, Ellie ; it is not a good book for you." 
EUen did not for a moment question ^t he was right, nor 
wish to disobey ; but she had become very much mterested, 
and was a good deal annoyed at having such a sudden stop 

Eut to her pleasure. She said nothing, and went on with 
er work. In a little while Alice asked her to hold a skein 
of cotton fbr her while she wound it. Ellen was annoved 
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again at the interruption ; the harp-strings were jarring yeti 
and gave fresh discord to e very, touch, .• She had, however, 
no mind to let her vexation be seen; she went immediately 
and held the cotton, and as soon as it was done sat down 
again to her drawing. Before ten minutes had passed Mar* 
gery came to set the table for dinner ; Ellen's papers and 
desk must move. ^ 

"Why, it is not dinner-time yet this great while, Mar- 
gery," said she ; — ^ it isn't much after twelve." 

" No, Miss Ellen," said Margery under, her breatl^ for 
John was in one comer of the room reading, — '^but by 
and by Fll be busy with the chops and frying the salsify, 
and I couldn't leave the kitchen;— if you'll let me have the 
table now." 

Ellen said no more, and moved her things to a stand be- 
fore the window ; where she went on with her copying till 
dinner was ready. Whatever the reason was, however, her 
pencil did not work smoothly ; her eye did not see true ; 
and she lacked her usual steady patience. The next morn- 
ing, after an hour and more's work and much painstaking, 
the drawing was finished. Ellen had quite forgotten her 
yesterday's trouble. But when John came to review her 
drawing, he found several fiiults with it ; pointed out two 
or three places in which it had suffered from hasto and want 
of care ; and asked her how it had happened. Ellen knew 
it happened yesterday. She was vexed again, though she 
did her best not to show it ; she stood quietly and heard 
what he had to say. He then told her to get ready for her 
riding lesson. 

''Mayn't I just make this right first?" said EUen ;-^''it 
won't take me long." 

" No," sud he, — " You have been, sitting lonff enough ; I 
must break you off. The Brownie will be here in ten 
minutes." 

Ellen was impatiently eager to mend the *bad places in 
her drawing, and impatiently displeased at being obliged to 
ride first. Slowly and reluctantly she went to get ready ; 
John was already gone ; she would not have moved so lei* 
surely if be had been any where within seeing distance. As 
it was, she found it convenient to quicken her movements ; 
and was at the door readv as soon as he and the Brownie. 
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She was soon thoroughly engaged in the management of 
herself and her horse; a little smart riding shook all the ill 
humour out of her, and she was entirely herself again. At 
the end of fifteen or twenty minutes they drew up under 
the shade of a tree to let the Brownie rest a little. It was 
a warm day and John had taken off his hat and stood rest- 
ing too, with his arm leaning on the^neck of the horse. 
Presently he looked round to Ellen, and asked her with a 
smile, if she felt right again ? 

" Why V^ said Ellen, the crimson of her cheeks mounting 
to her forehead. But her eye sunk immediately at the an- 
swering glance of his. He then in very few words set the 
matter before her, with such a happy mixture of pointed- 
ness and kindness, that while the reproof coming from him, 
went to the quick, Ellen yet joined with it no thought of 
harshness or severity. She was completely subdued how- 
ever ; the rest of the riding-lesson had to be given up ; and 
for an hour Ellen's tears could not be stayed. But it was, 
and John had meant it should be, a strong check given to 
her besetting sin. '■ It had a long and lasting effect. 
VOL. n. !«• 
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CHAPTER XII. 



4tpMA Baft taU me true, wU *t be « matd^t 

£««». Aik mydoff; If ha Mi7,aj,lt wiU ; if ho lay, bo, tt will ; if Im ihakt 
hit tail aiid fsj nothing, It will^-Two GnrrLSiuv or Vsbosa. 

IN due time Mr, Yaa Brunt was on his legs agun, muoh 
to every body's joy, and much to the advantage of fieldS| 
feqoes, aiid grain. Sam and Johnny found they must 
^ spring to," as their leader said ; and Miss Fortune deolared 
she was thankful die oould draw a long breath a^dn, for do 
what she wodd she couldn't be everywhere. Before this 
John and the Blade Prince had departed, and Alice and 
Ellen were left alone again. 

''How lonff will it be, d^ar Alice," said Ellen, as they 
stood sorrowmllv looking down the road by whidi he had 
gone, — ^^ before he will be through that — before he will be 
able to leave Doncaster 1" 

^ Next summer." tfl 

''And what will he do then?" 

"Then he will be ordained." 

" Ordamed !— what is that 1" 

"He will be solemnly set apart for the work of the min- 
istry, and appointed to it by a number of der^^men." 

" And then will he come and stay at home, Alice t" 

" I don't know what then, dear Ellen," said Alice, sigh- 
ing ; — ^" he may for a little ; but papa wishes very mudi 
that before he is settled anywhere he should visit England 
and Scotland and see our niends there. Though I hardly 
think John will do it unless he sees some further reason for 
going. If he do not, he will probably soon be called some- 
where—Mr. Marshman wants him to come to Randolph. I 
don't know how it will be." 
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** Weill'* said Ellen, with a kind of aoqaieeoing dgb-^ 
^ at any rate now we must wait until next Christmas.''^ 

The winter passed with little to mark it exoept the usual 
visits to Ventnor; which, however, by common consent^ 
Alice and Ellen had agreed should not be when John was 
at home. At all other times they were much prized and 
enjoyed. Every two or three months Mr. Marshman was 
mire to come for them, or Mr. Howard, or perhaps the car*- 
riage only with a letter; and it was bargained that Mr. 
Humphreys should follow to see them home. It was not 
always that Ellen could go, but the disappointments were 
seldom; she too had become quite domesticated at Vent- 
nor, and was sincerely loved by the whole fiunily. Many 
as were the times she had been there, it had oddly happened 
that she had never met her old friend of the boat affain ; but 
she was very much attached to old Mr. and Mrs. Marshman, 
and Mrs. Qbauncey and her daughter; the latter of whom 
reckoned all the rest of her youns friends as nothing com- 
pared with Ellen Montgomery. Ellen, in her opinion, did 
every thing better than anv one else of her age. 

**• She has good teachers,'' said Mrs. Chauncey. 

" Yes, indeed ! I should think she had. Alice,-^! should 
think any body would learn well with her ; — and Mr. John 
— ^I suppose he's as good, though I don't know so much 
about him ; but he must be a great deal better teacher than 
Mr. Sandford, mamma, for Ellen draws U% titnes as well as 
I do!" 

'' Perhaps that is your fault and not Mr. Sandford's," said 
her mother, — ^ though I rather think you overrate the dif> 
ference." 

*4 am sure I take pains enough, if that's all," said the 
little girl ; — ^* what more can I do, mamma? But Ellen is 
so pleasant about it always; she never seems to think she 
does better than I; and she is always ready to help me and 
take ever so much time to show me how to do things ; — she 
is 80 pleasant; isn't she, mamma? I know I have heard 
you say she is very polite." 

""She is certainly that," said Mrs. Gillespie,— '' and there 
is a grace in her politeness that can only proceed fit>m 
great natural delicacy and refinement of diaracter ;— 4iow 
she can have such manners, living and working in the 
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way yqu say she.does^I confess is ,be7ond my bomprehen- 

^ One would not readily. forget the notion of- cood«breed- 
ing in the society of Alice and John Humphreys/' said Mise 
Sophia. ?• . . • ■ .1 ., . .; ; ..li •_..:._. . 

/'And Mr. Humphreys," said Mrs. Qiauncey. .-. . ii . 

." There is no society about him," said Miss Sophia ; — *^b» 
don't say two dozen words a day." .:;..-: 
. ^ But she is not with. them,", said Mrs.. Gillespie. . ., 
^ " She is with them a great deal, aunt Matilda," said Ellen 
Chauncey,— r"and they teach her every thing,. and she does 
learn ! She must be very clever; don't you think she is^ 
mamma.? -. Mamma^ she beats ^ me entirely in speaking 
French, and she knows ^U about English history ;iand arith- 
metic! — and did you ever hear her sing, mammal" . i^: • 

'^ I do not believe she beats you, as you call . it, in- gen- 
erous estimation .of others," said Mrs. Cbauncey, smiling, 
and .biding fomrard to kiss her daughter ;r^'' but what is 
the xeason JSUen is so mudi better read in history than 
you?" . . i •:. i. . 

^ I don't know, mamma, unless — ^I wish I wasn'4 so fond 
of reading stories.'! : ; 

,,^ Ellen Montgomery is just as Ibnd oC them^ I'll warrant,'* 
said Miss Sophia. 

; .,.^ Yes,rr^ I know she is fond of them ; but then Alice 
and Mr. John don't let her read them, except now and then 
one." 

. " I fimcy she does it though when their- baeks are tamed,'* 
said Mrs. Gillespie. 

" She ! O, aunt Matilda ! she wouldn't do the least thing 
they don't like for the whole ^ world. I know she never 
reads a story when she is here, unless itvis say Sunday 
books, without asking Alice first'.' . 

^ She is a most extraordinary child !" said Mrs. Gilleqpie^ 

." She js a good child !" said Mrs. Chaunoey. 
. " Yes; mamma, and that is what I wanted to sa> i — ^I do 
not think Ellen is so polite because she is so much with 
Alice and John, but because she is so sweet and good. I 
don't think sbe could ksip being polite." 

^ It is not that," said Mrs. Gillespie ; — ^ mere sweetness 
and goodness would never give so much elegance of man- 
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ner. i^Asfar as I have seen, Ellen Montgomery is imperfectly 
well-behaved child.** 

* "That she is," said Mrs. Chauncey ; — ** but neither would 
any cultivation or example be sufficient £>r it without Ellen's 
thorough good principle and great sweetness of temper." 

" Tluit's exactly what / think, mamma," said Ellen 
Chauncey. 

Ellen's sweetness of temper was not entirely bom with 
her; it was one of the blessed fruits of religion tfnd dis- 
cipline. Discipline had not done with it yet. When the 
winter came on, and the house-work grew less, and with 
renewed vigour she was bending herself toiimprovement in 
all sorts of ways, it unluckily came into Miss Fortune's 
head that some of Ellen's spare time might be turned to 
ac<30unt in a new line.. With this lady, to propose and to 
do were two things always very near together. The very 
next day Ellen was summoned to help her down stairs with 
the big spinning-wheel. Most unsuspiciously, and with her 
accustomed pleasantness, Ellen did it But when she was 
sent up again for the rolls of wool ; and Miss Fortune afber 
setting up the wheel, put one of them into her hand and 
instructed her how to draw out and twist the thread of yarn, 
she saw all that was coming. She saw it with dismay. So 
much yam as Miss Fortune might think it well she should 
spin, so much time must be taken daily from her beloved 
reading and writing, drawing and studying; her very heart 
sunk within her. She made no remonstrance, unless her 
disconsolate face might be thought one; she stood half a 
day at the big spinning-wheel, fretting secretly, while Miss 
Fortune went round with an inward chuckle visible in her 
countenance, that in spite of herself increased Ellen's vexa- 
tion. And this was not the annoyance of a day ; she must 
expect it day ader day through the whole winter. It was 
a grievous trial. Ellen cried for a great while when she 
got to her own room, and a long hard struggle was neces- 
sary before she could resolve to do her duty. " To be pa- 
tient and quiet! — and spin nobody knows how much yam 
— and my poor history and philosophy and drawing and 
French and reading" — Ellen cried very heartily. But she 
knew what she ought to do; she prayed long, humbly, 
earnestly, that " her little rushlight might shine bright ;" — 
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and her aunt had no cause to complain of her. . Spmetimeni 
if overpressed, Ellen would ask Miss Fortune to let her 
stop ; saying, as Alice had advised her, that jihfi wished to 
have her do such and such things. Miss Fortune never 
made any objection ; and the hours of spinning that wrought 
so many knots of yam for her aunt, wrought better, things 
yet for the little spinner: patience and gentleness grew 
with the practice of them ; this wearisome work was one 
of the many seemingly untoward things which in reality 
bring odt good. Tha time Ellen dH secure to herself was 
held the more precious and used the more carefully. After 
all it was a ver^i profitable and pleasant winter to her. 

John's visit came as usual at the holidays, and was en- 
joyed as. usual ; only that every one seemed to Ellen more 
pleasant than the last. The sole other event that broke the 
quiet course of thinss, (beside the journeys to Ventnor) 
was the death of Mrs. Van Brunt. This happened very 
unexpectedly and after a short illness, not &r from the end 
of Januaiy. Ellen was very sorry ; both for her Qwn sake, 
and Mr. Van Brunt's, who she was sure felt much, though 
according to his. general custom he said nothing. Ellen fdt 
for him none the less. She little thought what an import- 
ant bearing this event would have upon her own ftiture 
well-being; 

The winter passed and the sprins came. One fine mOd 
pleasant afternoon early in May, Mr. Van Brunt came into 
the kitchen and asked Ellen if she wanted to go with him 
and see the sheep salted. Ellen was seated at the table 
with a large tin pan in her lap, and before her a huge heap, 
of white beans whidi she was picking over for the Satur- 
day's fiivourite dish of pork and beans. She looked up at. 
him with a hopeless fiioe. 

^ I should like to go very much indeed, Mr. Van Brunt, 
but you see I can't All these to do f 

^' beans, ehl" said he^ putting one or two in hia mouth* 
" Where's your aunt 1" 

Ellen pointed to the butterv. He immediately went to 
the door and rapped on it with his knuckles," . 

^Here, ma'am!" said he, — ^^ can't you let this child go 
with me 1 I want her along to help feed the sheep." 

To Ellen's astonishment her aunt called to her througfi 
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^dosed door to ^go along and leave tbe beans till ahe 
came back«" Joyfully Ellen obeyed. She turned her back 
iqKitii^tbe beans, careless of the big heap which would still 
be there to pick over when she returned ; and ran to get 
her bonnet. In all the time she had been atThirlwall some- 
thing had always prevented her seeing the sheep fed with 
salt^ and she went eagerly out of the door with Mr. Van 
Brunt to a new pleasure. 

They crossed two or three meadows back of the bam to a 
low rocky hill covered with trees. On the other side of this 
they came to a fine field of sprins wheat. Footsteps must 
not go over the young grain ; Ellen and Mr. Van Brunt 
coasted carefully round by the fence to another piece of rocky 
woodland that lay on the far side of the wheat-field. It 
was a very fine afternoon. The grass was green in the mead- 
ow ; the trees were beginning to show their leaves ; the air 
was soft and spring-like. In great glee EUen danced along, 
luckily needing no entertainment from Mr. Van Brunt, who 
was devoted to his salt-pan . His natural taciturnity seemed 
greater than ever ; he amused himself all the way over the 
meadow with turning over his salt and tasting it, till Ellen 
laughingly told him she believed he was as fond of it as the 
sheep were ; and then he took to chucking little bits of it 
right and lefl, at any thing he saw that was big enough to 
serve for a mark. Ellen stopped him again by laughing at 
his wastefulness ; and so they came to tbc wood. She left 
him then to do as he liked, while she ran hither and thither 
to search for flowers. It was slow getting through the wood. 
He was fain to stop and wait for her. 

'^Aren't these lovely f said Ellen as she came up with 
her hands full of anemones, — "^ and look — ^there's the liver- 
wort. I thought it must be out. before now — ^the dear little 
thin^ ! — but I can't find any blood-root, Mr. Van Brunt** 

**T guess they're gone," said Mr. Van Brunt. 

^ I suppose they must," sud Ellen. '' I am sorry ; I like 
them so much. O I believe I did get them earlier than this 
two years ago when I used to take %o many walks with you« 
Only think of my not having been to Jook for flowers be- 
fore this spring." 

'^It hadn't ought to ha' happened so, that's a fact," said 
Miv Van Brunt. '' I don't know how it has." 
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':«^**d*tWre*kre tny^jrellow MfeP exclaimed EIIeii;—'*d 
%o& beauties! "Areii't they, Mr. Van Brunts - - 

'^^rWoh't toy but "what I tmnk an ear of wbeafff hand- 
aomef,'' said be with his half smile. 
•; ** Why Mn Van Brunt ! how can yovt% — but as ear of 
wheat's pretty too. — O Mr. Van Brunt, what iff that? " Do 
yod get me some of it,i¥iU you, please? Ohow beautiful ! 
—what is it 1" 

• ; •* That's Hack birch," said he ;— " 'A> kind o' handsome ; 
*— stoj), Pil find you some oak blossoms directly. — There's 
some Solomon's seal— ^o yon want some of thati" 
, Ellen sprang to it with exclamations of joy, and before 
she could rise from her stocking posture discovered some 
cowslips to be scrambled fi>r. W Hd columbine, the delicate 
corydalis; and more uvulariaa^ which she called yellow bells, 
were added to her handful, till it grew a rery elegant bunch 
indeed. Mr. Van Brunt looked comjdacently on, much as 
Ellen Would at a kitten mnnmg round afber its tail. 
' "Now I won't keep you any longer, Mr. Van Brunt,'* 
said she, when her hands were as full as they could hold ; — 
^ I havie kept you a great while ; you are very good to wait 
forme." 

They took up their fine of march again, and afUr cross- 
ing the last piece of rooky woodland came to an open hill- 
side, -sloping gently up, at the foot of which were several 
lai^e fiat stones. 

"' But where are the sheep, Mr. Van Brunt," said Ellen. 

^ I guess thev' ain't fur, said he. " You keep quiet, 
'cause they don t know you ; and they are mighty scary. 
Just stand still there by the fence.— Oa-nan ! ca-nan ! Oa- 
nan, tiao,'nan, nan, nan, nan, nan V* 

This was the sheep call, and raising his voice Mr. Van 
Brunt made it sound abroad fiir over Uie hills. Again and 
again it sounded ; and then Ellen saw the white nose .^f a 
sheep at the edge of the woods on the top of the hill. On 
the call's soundu^ again the sheep set forward, and in a long 
train they came running along a narrow footpath down to- 
wards where Mr. Van Bnmt was standii^ with his pan. The 
$oft tramp of a multitude of light hoofe m another directioD 
turned Ellen's eyes that way, and there were two more sin- 
gle files of sheep numbug down the hill from diffeient points 
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In the wdodland. - Hie pretty things came scampering along, 
seeming in a great hurry, till they got very neaar ; ^en the 
whole multitude came to a sudden halt, and looked very wist- 
fully and doubtfully indeed at Mr. Van Brunt and the strange 
little figure standing so still by the fence. They seemed m 
great. doubt, every sheep of tnem, whether Mr. Van Brunt 
were not a traitor, who had put on a friend's voice and lured 
them down there with some dark evil intent, which he was 
going to carry out by means of that same dangerous-looking 
stranger by the fence. Ellen almost expected to see them 
turn about and go as &st as they had come. But Mr. Van 
Brunt gently repeating his caU, went quietly up to the near- 
est stone and began to scatter the salt upon it, full in their 
view. Doubt was at an end ; he had hung out the white 
flag ; they flocked down to the stones, no longer at all in 
fear of double-dealing, and crowded to get at the salt ; the 
rocks where it was strewn were covered with more ^eep 
than Ellen would have thought it possible could stand upon 
them. They were like pieces of floating ice heaped up with 
snow, or queen-cakes with an immoderately thick frosting. 
It was one scene of pushing and crowding ; those which had 
not had their share of the feast forcing themselves up to get 
at it, and shoving others off in consequence. Ellen was 
wonderfully pleased. It was a new and pretty sight, the 
busy hustling crowd of gentle creatures; with the soft noise 
of their tread upon grass and stones, and the eager devour- 
ing of the salt. She was fixed with pleasure, looking and 
listening ; and did not move till the entertainment was over, 
and the body of the flock were carelessly scattering here 
and there, while a few that had perhaps been disappointed 
of their part still Ibgered upon the stones in the vain hope 
of yet licking a little saltness from them. 

" Well,** said Ellen, " I never knew what salt was worth 
before. Hqw they do love it f Is it good for them, Mr. 
Van Brunt f 

*' Good for them 1" said he, — -" to be sure it is good for 
them. There ain't a critter that walks, as I know, that it ain't 
good for, — ^'cept chickens, and it's very queer it kills them." 

Hiey turned to go homeward. Ellen nad taken the empty 
pan to lay her flowers in, thinking it would be better for them 
than the heat of her hand ; and greatly pleased with what she 
VOL. II. " 



had: come to see, and enjojing her ^^k as mudi as it was 
possible, she was going home yeiy happy 9 yet she could not* 
help missing ;Mr. Van Brunt's^.. old sociableness. He was 
miconunonly silent, even for him, considering that he and 
Ellen were alone tpgether ; and she wondered what had pos- 
sessed him with a desire to cut down all the young saplmgs 
he came to that were large enough for walking sticks. He 
did not want to make any use of them, that was certain, 
for as £ist as he cut and trimmed out one he threw it away 
and cut another. Ellen was glad when they got out into the 
open fields where there were none to be found. 

^'It is just about this, time & year ago,'' said she, ^ that 
aunt Fortune was getting well of her long fit of sickness." 

"Yes !" said Mr. Van Brunt, with a very profound air; — 
^ something is always happening, most years.'' 

Ellen did not know what to make of this philosophical re- 
mark. 

" I am very glad nothing is happening this year," said 
she; — "I think it is a great deal pleasanteir to have things 
go on quietly." 

"O something might, happen without hindering things 
going on quietly, I.s'pose,-^mightn't iti" 

" I don't know," said EU^ wonderingly ; — " why Mr. 
Van Brunt what U going to happen?" 

'' I declare," said he, half laughing, — '* you're as cute as a 
razor ; I didn't say there was any thing going to happen, 
did 11" . 

'* But is there 1" said Ellen. 

^ Ha'n't your aunt said nothing to you about it 1" 

*' Why no," said Ellen, — ^^ she never t^s me any thing ; 
what is it r 

« Why the story is," said Mr. Van Brunt,—" at least I 
know, for I've understood as much firom herself that — ^I be- 
lieve she's going to be married before long." 

" She !" exclaimed Ellen. " Married !— aunt Fortune i" 

" I believe so," said Mr. Van Brunt, making a lunge at a 
tuft of tall grass and pulling off two or three qpears of It, 
which he carried to his mouth. 

There was a long silence, during which EUen saw nothmg 
in earth, air, or sky, and knew no longer whether she was 
passing throvigh woodland or meadow. To frame words 
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into another sentence was past her power. Thej oame in 
sight of the barn at lengtn. She would not have much 
more time. 

« Wai it be soon, Mr. Van Brunt T 

^ Why pretty soon, as soon as next week, I guess ; so I 
thought it was time you ought to be told. Do you know to 

who r 

**I don't know^ said Ellen in a low vodoe; — ^•'I couldn't 
help guessing." 

" I reckon you've guessed about right," said he, without 
looking at her. 

There was another silence, during which it seemeid to Ellen 
that her thoughts were tumbling head over heels, they were 
in such QonAision. 

^ Th^ short and the long of it is," said Mr. Van Brunt, as 
they rounded the comer of the bam, — ^ we have made up 
our minds to draw in the same yoke ; and we're both on us 
pretty go-ahead folks, so I guess we'll contrive to pull the 
cart along. I had just as lieve tell you, Ellen, that all thb 
was as good as settled a long spell back, — ^'afore ever you 
came to Thirl wall ; but I was never agoing to leave my old 
mother without a home ; so I stuck to her, imd would, to 
the end of time, if I. had never been married. But now she 
is gone, and there is nothing to keep me to the old place any 
longer. So now you know the hull on it, and I wanted you 
should."- 

V^ifh this particularly cool statemoit of his matrimonial 
views, Mr. Van Brunt tumed off into the bamyard, leaving 
Ellen to go home by herself. She felt as if she were walk- 
ing on air while she crossed the chip-yard, and the very house 
had a seeming of unreality. Mechanically she put her flow- 
ers in water, and sat down to finish the beans ; but the beans 
might have been flowers and the flowers beans for all the 
di&rence Ellen saw in them. Miss Fortune and she shun- 
ned each other's faces most carefully for a long time; Ellen 
felt it impossible to meet her eyes ; and it is a. matter of 
great uncertainty which in &ct did first look at the other. 
Other than this there was no manner of difiference in any 
thins without or within the house. Mr. Van Brunt's being 
abs<Sutely speechless was not a very uncommon thing. 
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Poor little, pretty, fluttering thing, 

Matt we no longer Utb -together ? 
And doet thon prone' thy trembling wing 
' To take thy flight thon knoweet not whither? 

PnoK. 



AS soon as she oould Ellen carried this wonderful news tc 
^- Alice, and eagerly poured out the whole story, her walk 
and all. : She was somewhat disappointed at the (»lmness of 
her-hearer/ 

^.But yoii don't seem half as surprised as I expected, 
Alice ; I thought you would be so much surprised." 

** I am not surprised at all, Ellie." 
' ** Not !-^-«ren't you !— why did you know any thing of this 
beforef 

^'I did not knaw^ but I suspected. I thought it was very 
likely. I am very glad it is so." 

**Glaid1 are you glad? '. I am so sorry; — ^why areyou 
glad, Alicer . 

•^ Why are you sorry, Ellie T 

^* O because ! — ^I don't know — ^it seems so queer ! — ^I don't 
like It at all. I am very sorry indeed." 

^For your aunt's sake, or for Mr. Van Brunt's sake 1" 

*« What do you mean ?" 

^ I 'mean, do you think he or she will be a loser by the 
baigaint" 

^ Why he, to be sure ; I think he will ; I don't think she 
will. I think he is a great deal too good. And besides — ^I 
wonder if he wants to really ; — ^it was settled so long ago — 
maybe he has changed his mind since." 

"Ebve you any reason to tlunk so, Ellie t" said Alice 
smiling. 
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r«' ««I don't know — ^I don't think he seemed particularly 
glad." 

^ It will be safest to conclude that Mr. Van Brunt knows 
his own mind, m j dear ; and it is certainly pleasanter for us 
to hope so." 

^ But then, besides," said Ellen with a fiice of great per- 
plexity and vexation, — ^ I don|t know — it don't seem right ! 
How can I ever — must I, do you think I shall have to call 
him any thing but Mr. Van Brunt ?" 
' Alice could not help irailing again. 

** What is your objection, Ellier 

^ Why, because I eoaCt ! — ^I couldn't do it, somehow. It 
would seem so strange. Must I, Alice % — ^Wby in the world 
are you glad, dear ^ice t" 

^ It smooths my way for a plan I have had in my head ; 
you will know by and by why I am glad, Ellie." 

'* Well I am glad if you are glad," said Ellen sighing; — 
^ I don't know why I was so sorry, but I couldn't help it ; I 
suppose I sha^i't mind it after a while." 

She sat for a few minutes, musing over the possibility or 
impossibility of ever forming her lips to the words '' unde 
Abraham," " uncle Van Brunt," or barely " uncle ;" her soul 
rebelled against all three. *' Yet if he should think me un- 
kind, — ^then I must,— oh rather fifty times over than that !" 
Looking up, she saw a change in Alice's countenance, and 
tenderly asked, 

** What is the matter, dear Alice % what are you thinking 
about r 

^ I am thinking, Ellie, how I shall tell you something that 
will give you pain." 

'' Pain ! you needn't be afraid of giving me pain," said 
Ellen fondly, throwing her arms around her ; — ^ tell me, 
dear Alice ; is it something I have done that is wrong % what 
isitr 

Alice kissed her, and burst into tears. 

'* What is the matter, oh dear Alice !" said Ellen, encir- 
cling Alice's head with both her arms ; — ^ Oh don't cry ! do 
tell me what it is !" 

" It is only sorrow for you, dear Ellie." 

** But why P' said Ellen in some alarm ; — " why are you 
sorry for me 1 I don't care, if it don't trouble you, indeed 
VOL. II. "• 
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I don^tl Never mind me; is it tomediiiig lioaX trooblee 

you, dear Alice f ' 

^ No-M«roept fqit the efl^ it msy have on otihenL*' - 
^Tbea I can bear it," said EUea;— ^'yoa need not be 

afraid to tell me dear Alice; — ^what is itt don't be aorry 

for me t^ ' 

But the ezpreesion of Alioe^a&cewas saoh that eheoonld 

not lielp being afraid to hear; she anxioiialy rep«ited " what 

isitr 

Alice fondly smoothed back the hair from her brow, look- 
ing herself somewhat anzioosly and somewhat sadly upon 
the uplifted &ce. 

'* Suppose Ellie,'* she said at length, — ^ that you and 1 
were taking a journey together — a troublesome dangerous 
joumev-— and that / had a war of getting at once safe to the 
end of It ;— would you be willing to let me go, and you do 
without me for the rest of the way P' 

'* I would rather you should take me with you,** said El- 
leUi in a kind of maze of wonder and fear ; — ^ why where are 
you golngf Alice f* 

*' fthink I am going home, Ellie,^— before you.** 

"Homer laid EUen. 

'* Yes, — ^home I feel it to be ; it is not a strange land ; I 
thank Qod It is my home I am ^oing to." 

Ellen sat looking at her, stupified, 

" It is your home too, love, I trust, and believe,** said 
Alice tenderly ; — " we shall be together at last I am 
not sorry for myself ; I only grieve to leave you alone,— r 
and others, — but Ood knows Mst. We must both look to 
him.** 

^* Why Alice,*' said Ellen starting up suddenly,— «" what 
do you mean t what do you mean %-\ don't understand yon 
«-what do you mean t" 

^^ Do you not understand me, Elllel" 

*^ But Alice I — but Allo c imr Alice—what makes you 
say so t Is there an v thing the matter with you 1" 
^•* Do I look well,*Ellie t" 

With an eye sharpened to paiaAil keenness, Ellen sought 
tn Alice's ikoe for Um tokens of what she wished and what 
she foared. It hni once or twice lately flitted throogli her 
mind that Alice nis very lUn, and seemed to want Imt old 
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Bti^ngth, whether in riding, or walking, or any other exer- 
tion ; and it liad struck her that the bright spots of ooloor 
in Alioe's &ce were just like what her mothers cheeks used 
to wear in her last illness. These thoughts had just come 
and gone ; but now as she recalled them and was forced to 
acknowledge the justness of them, and her review of Alice's 
face pressed them home anew, — hope for a moment &ded. 
She grew white, even to her lips. 

*' My poor Ellie ! my poor Ellie !" said Alice, pressing 
her little sister to her bosom, — ^'Mt must be! Wemttsi 
say ' the Lord's will be done ;' — we must not forget he does 
all things well." 

But Ellen rallied ; she raised her head again ; she could 
not believe what Alice had. told her. To her mind it 
seemed an evil too great to happen; it could not be ! Alice 
saw this in her look, and again sadly stroked her hair from 
her brow. ^It must be, E^lie, she repeated." 

" But have you seen somebody 1 — have you asked some- 
body 1" said Ellen; — ^*' some doctor T 

*' I have seen, and I have asked," said Alice ; — ^'^ it was 
not necessary, but I have done both. They think as I do." 

** But these Thirlwall doctors"— 

'* Not them ; I did not apply to them. I saw an excel- 
lent physician at Randolph, the last time I went to Ventnor." 

" And he said—" 

** As I have told you." 

Ellen's countenance fell — ^fell. 

"It is easier for me to leave you than for you to be 
left, — ^I know that, my dear little Ellie ! You have no rea- 
son to be sorry for me — ^I am sorry for you ; but the hand 
that is taking me away is one that will toudk neither of us 
but to do us good ; — ^I know that too. We must both look 
away to our dear Saviour, and not for a moment doubt hb 
love. I do not — you must not. Is it not said that *he 
loved Martha, and her sister^ and Lazarus V " 

''Yes," said Ellen, who never stirred her eyes from 
Alice's. 

^ And might he not— did it not rest with a word of his 
lips, to keep Lazarus from dying, and save his sisters from 
all the bitter sorrow his death caused them 1" 

Again EUen said, '' yes," or her lips seemed to say it. 
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- A- And yet there were reasons, good reasons,' why he ^otdd 
not, little as poor:Martfaia and Mary could understand it-^ 
But had he at all ceased to love them when he bade all thai 
trouble come? Do you remember, EUie— oh how beauti- 
ful those words are 1— ^when at last he arrived near the plaoe^ 
and first one sister came to him with the touching reminder 
that he might have saved them from this, and then' the 
other, — ^weeping and falling at Ins feet, and repeating *■ Lord, 
if thou hadst been here!' — when he saw their tears, and 
more, saw the torn hearts that tears could not ease, — he even 
wept with them too ! Oh I thank God for those words ! He 
saw reason to strike, and his hand did not spare ; but his love 
ished tears for them ! and he is just the tome now." '• 
' Some drops fell from Alice's eyes, not sorrowful ones \ 
Ellen had hid her ftce. 

^' Let us never doubt his love, dear Ellie, and surely theil 
we can bear whatever that love may brinf upon us. I d6 
trust it. I do believe it shall be well with them ^t fear 
Grod. I believe it will be well for me when I die, — well 
for you my dear, dear Ellie, — well even for my &ther" — 

She did hot finish the sentence, afraid to trust herself. — 
But oh, Ellen knew what it would have been; and it sud- 
denly startled into life all the load of grief that had been 
setling heavily on her heart. Her thoughts had not looked 
that way before ; — ^now when they did, this new vision of 
misery was too much to bear. Quite unable to oontain her- 
self and unwilling to pain Alice more than she could help, 
with a smothered burst of feeling she sprang away, out of 
the door, into the woods, wher^ she would be unseen and 
unheard. 

And there in the first burst of her Ikgony, Ellen almost 
thought she should die. Her grief had not now indeed the 
goading sting of impatience ; cuie knew the hand that gave 
the blow, and did not raise her own against it; she believed 
too what Alice had been saying, and Uie sense of it was, in 
a manner, present with her in her darkest time. But her 
spirit died within her ; she bowed her head as if she were 
never to lift it up again ; and she was ready to say with 
Job, '^ what good is my life to me!" 

It was long, very long afUr, when slowly and mournfully 
she came In again to kiss Alice before going back to her 
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aunt's. She would have done it hurriedly and turned away ; 
but Alioe held her and looked sadly for a minute into ttie 
woe-begone little face, then clasped her dose and kissed her 
again and again. 

"Oh Alioe," sobbed Ellen on her neck, — ^''aren't you 
mistaken? maybe you are mistaken ?" 
. "I am not mistaken, my dear Ellie, my own Ellie," said 
Alice's dear sweet voice; — "nor sorry, except for others. 
I will talk with you more about this. You will be sorry 
£>r me at firsts and then I hope you will be glad. It is only 
that 1 am going home a little bdbre you. Bemember what 
I was saying to you a while aco. Will you tell Mr. Van 
Brunt I should like to see him jfor a few minutes some time 
when he has leisure % — ^And come to me early to-morrow, 
love." 

Ellen could hardly get home. Her blinded eyes could 
not see where she was stepping ; and again and again hei 
fulness of heart got the better of every thing else, and un 
mindful of the growing twilight she sat down on a stone by 
the wayside or flung hersdf on the ground to let sorrows 
have full sway. In one of these fits of bitter struggling with 
pain, there came on her mind, like a sunbeam across a doud, 
the thought of Jesus weeping at the grave of Lazarus. It 
came with singular power. Did he love them so well? 
thought Ellen — and is he looking down upon us with the 
Barae tenderness even now? — She felt that the sun was 
Bhining still, though the doud might be between ; her broken 
heart crept to His feet and laid its burden there, and after 
a few minutes she rose up and went on her way,, keeping 
that thought still close to hSr heart. The unspeakable tears 
that were shed during those few minutes were that softened 
out-pouring of the heart that leaves it eased. Very, very 
sorrowful as she was, she went on calmly now and stopped 
no more. 

It was getting dark, and a little way from the gate, on 
the road, she met Mr. Van Brunt. 

" Why 1 was beginning to get scared about you," said 
he. "I was coming to see where you was. How come 
you so late?" 

Ellen made no answer, and as he now came nearer and 
he c«)u)d see more distinctly, his tone changed. 
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" Wliat's the matterr saW hei— "you haVt been well! 
\fhB,t has happened 1 what ails you, Ellen ?" . ^^? 

tn astonishment and then in alann, he saw that she was 
unable to speak, and anxiously and kindly begged her to let 
him know what was the matter, and if he could do any thing. 
Ellen shook her head. 

" Ain't Miss Alice well 1" said he ;^— " you haVt heerd 
no bad news up there on the hill, have you T 

Ellen was not willing to answer this question with yea 
or nay. She recovered herself enough to give him Alice's 
message. 

" I'll be sure and go," said he, — " but you ha'n't told me 
yet what's the matter ! Has any thing happened f - 

**No," said Ellen; — ^'^ don't ask me—ehell tell you— 
don't ask me." 

" I guess I'll go up the first thing in the morning then,** 
said he, — " before breakfast." 

" No," said Ellen ; — " better not — ^perhaps she wouldn't 
be up so early." 

^ After breakfast then, — I'll go up right after break&st. 
I was a going with the boys up into that 'ere wheat lot, but 
anyhow 111 do that first. They won't have a chance to do 
much bad or good before I get back to them, I reckon." 

As soon as possible she made her escape ftrom Miss For- 
tune's eye and questions of curiosity which she could not 
bear to answer, and got to her own room. There the first 
thing she did was to find the eleventh chapter of John. She 
read it as she never had read it before; — she found in it what 



she never had found before ; oijs of those cordials that none 
but the sorrowing drink. On the love of CSirist^ as there 
shown, Httle Ellen's heart fastened; and with that one 
sweetening thought amid all its deep sadness, her sleep that 
night might have been envied by many a luxurious roller 
in pleasure. 

At Alice's wish ^e immediately took up her quarters at 
the parsonage, to leave her no more. But she could not 
see much difference in her from what she had been for sev- 
eral weeks past; and with the natural hopefulness of child- 
hood, her mind presently almost refused to believe the 
extremity of the evil which had been threatened. Alice 
herself was constantly cheerful, and sought by all means to 
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fbrthifer ESlen's cheerfulness; though oarefiil at the same 
time, to forbid, as far as she oould, the rising of the hope 
she saw Ellen was inclined to cherish. 
' One evening thej were sitting together at the window, 
looking out upon the same old lawn and distant landscape, 
now in all the fresh greenness of the young spring. The 
woods were not yet in full leaf; and the light of the setting 
Inm upon the trees bordering the other side of the lawn 
showed them in the most exquisite and varied shades of 
colour. Some had the tender green of the new leaf, some 
were in the red or yellow browns of the halfopened bud ; 
others in various stages of forwardness mixing all the tints 
between, and the evergreens standing dark as ever, setting 
off the delicate hues of the surrounding foliage, lliis was 
all softened off in the distance ; the very light of the spring 
was mild and tender compared with that of other seasons ; 
and the air that stole round the comer of the house and came 
in at the open window was laden with aromatic fragrance. 
Alice and Ellen had been for some time silently breath- 
ing it and gazing thoughtfully on the loveliness that was 
abroad. 

"I used to think,*' said Alice, ''that it must be a very 
hard .thing to leave such a beautiful world. Did you ever 
tliinkso,Ellier' 

'' 1 don't know," said Ellen &intly, — '' I don't remember." 

''I used to think so," said Alice. >' But I do not now, 
Ellie ; my feeling has changed. — ^Do yiM feel so now, Eilie 1" 
' *' Oh, why do you talk about it, dear Alice 1" 

'' For many reasons, dear Ellie. Ck)me here and sit in 
my lap again.'' * 

^ I am afraid you cannot bear it." 

'' Yes 1 can. Sit here, and let your head rest where it 
used to ;" — and Alice laid her cheek upon Ellen's forehead ; 
— ^^ you are a great comfort to me, dear Ellie." 

"Oh Alice, don't say so— you'll kill me!" exclaimed 
Ellen in great distress. 

" Why should 1 not say so, love 1" said Alice soothingly. 
" I like to say it, and you will be glad to know it by and 
by. You are a great comfort to me." 

^ And what have you been to me !" said Ellen weeping 
bitterly. 
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t»;i/f-Wliat I caiinot be much;loi)ger; and I wantito. ao^^sk 
torn' 70Q to think of it, and to think of it rightly;; . I .Mrant 
you to know that if I am jsorry at all in the thought^ it is 
for the sake of others, not myself. Ellie, you yourself will 
be ^ glad for f me in a little while; — you will not wish me 

back.'^;- : •■■ ^- ■ ';.... 

;rEllen«hook her head. 

^ 'A' I know you will not — after a while ; — and 1 shall leave 
you in good hands — ^I have arranged for that, my dear little 
sister!"- ^ 

; The sorrowing child neither knew nor cared what she 
meant, .but a mute caress answered the spirit of Alice's 
'words* ,'i *. . 1: ;-:...•:•- . ;^ 

^ ^ Look up EUie-rrlook out again. Lovely — ^lovely ! all 
that is, — ^but I know heaven is a great deal more lovely. 
Feasted as bur eyes are with beauty, I believe that eye has 
not seen, nor heart imagined the things that Grod h^ pre- 
pared ^r them that love him. You believe that,^£llie; 
you must not be so very sorry that I have gone to see it a 
little before you.'' .. . . 

Ellen could say nothing. 

^ After all, Ellie, it is not beautiful things nor a beautiful 
world that make people happy — ^it is loving and being loved ; 
and that is the reason why i am happv in the thought of 
heaven. f'T^iall, if ^receives me — ^f shall be with my 
Saviour; I shall see him and know him, without any of the 
clouds that come between here. 1 am often forgetting and 
displeasing him. now, — ^never serving him well nor loving 
him right I shall be glad to find mvself where all that 
will be done with for ever, iffiall be like him I — ^Why do 
you cry so, Ellie 1" said Alice tenderly. 
= "I can't help it, Alice." 

: ' "It is only iny love for you — and for two more — ^that 
could make me wish to stay here, — nothing else ; — and I 
give all that up, because I do not know what is best for 
you or myself. And I look to meet you all again before 
long. ' Try to think of it as I do, Ellie." 

"But what shall I do without you 1" said poor EIIol 

" I will tell you, Ellie. You must come bere and take 
my place, and take care of those I leave behind ; will youf 
— ^and thev will take care of vou." 
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r^ ^ But^^r— said Elleo, looking up eagerly,-^^ aimt Foi% 

June — r 

JV "I have managed all that Will you do it> Ellen t I 
'^hall'feel easy and happy about yoii^and &r easier 4nd 
'^happier about my &ther, if [leave you established here,' to 
be to him as far as you'can, what I have been. ^ Will you 
promise me, Ellier' * / . '' 

In words it was not possible ; but what silent' kisses, and 
'tiiei close .pressure of^e arms round AlioeV neck could aay, 
^ was 'said.: 

V ^ I ain satisfied, then,'' said Alice presently. ^My &ther 
ViU be your father^ — ^think him so, dear Ellie,~~and I know 
^ John will take care bf you. And my place, will not be 
enapty.. I am very, very glad.'' 

. Ellen felt her place surely would be empty, but she could 
'not "say 80,1 ' ■• 

**It was for this I was so glad of your aunt's tnarnage, 
Ellie,'' Alice soon went on. /'I foresaw she might raise 
some difiiculties in my way, — hard to remove perliaps ;-^ 
but now I have seen Mr. Van Brunt^ and he has promised me 
that nothing shall hinder vour taking up your abode and 
making your home entirely here. Though 1 believe, Ellie, he 
would truly have loved to have you in his own house." 
' " I am sure he would," said Ellen, — ^ but oh how much 
rother"— 

.''He behaved very weU about it the other morning, — in 
a veiy naanly, frank, kind way, — showed a good deal of feel- 
ing I think, too. He gave me to understand that for his 
own sake he should be ei^emely sorry to let you go ; but 
he assured me that nothing over which he had any control 
should stand in the way of your good." 

"'He is very kind — ^he is very good — ^he is always so," 
said Ellen. ^ I love Mr. Van Brunt very much. He al- 
ways was as kind to me as he could be." 

They were silent for a few minutes, and Alice was look- 
ing out of the window agidn. The sun had set, and the 
colouring of all without was graver. Yet it was but the 
change from one beauty to another. The sweet air seemed 
still sweeter than before the sun went down. 

" You must be happy, dear Ellie, in knowing that I am. 
I am happy now. I enjoy all this, and I love you all, — but 
VOL. II. 15 
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1, can leave it and can leate you, — ^^ Doth, — for I would 
jsee Jesus ! .; He who has.taughtme to loye.him wUI uot.fbr- 
\ sake' me now;. Goodness and. ' inerc/ baye £)Ilowed . Die all 
^tjiiQ days of mj life, ajid I shall dwell in' tlie house of the 
.liOrd for ever. I thank him! O I thank him!" . 

Alice^s face did noi belie her words, though, her eyes 
ishone through tears, .„ " ' ' \^ "^ 

' ;**,Ellie, dear, — rou must love Ixim with. all your heart, 
'and live constantly in' his presence, I know if you do 'he 
^will make you happy, in any evc&it. He can always give 
.'^ore than he takes awayV/ ^.0 liow cood he is! — and what 
'wretched returns we make himT— ^T was miserable whep 
John first went awaV to'D^ncaster ; I did not know how to 
tbear it. But now, Ellie, I think I can see. it has done me 
good, and I can even be thai&ful fer it All thinjgs are 
ours-T-all things ;— the world, and life, and death too.^ 
,; : ''Alice," said. Ellen, as well tts she could,—'' you know 
what you were saying to me the other day V 

" About what, love I'V - ' 

''That about — ^you know,-— that chapter" — 

'- About the death of Lazarus ?" 

" Yes. . It has comforted me. very much." 

"So it has me, Ellie. It Jias been exceeding sweet Co 

' me at different times. Come sing to me, — ''BoW firm • 

foundation.'" 

From time to time Alice led to this kind of conversation^ 

. both for Ellen*s sake and her own pleasure. Meanwhile she 

made her go on with all her usual studies and duties ; and 

but for these talks Ellen wouldMiave scarce known how Xf> 

believe that it coi^Id be true which she feared. 

Hie wedding o^Mis9 FprtuAe ajid Mr, Van Brunt was a 

^ very quiet one. It .happened at far too busy a time of year, 

' and they were too 0901 calculators, and looked upon their 

union in much too business-like a point of view, to dream 

of such a wild thing as a wedaing-tour, or eyen resolve 

upon so troublesome a thing as a weddingrparty, Miss 

' Fortune would not have lefl her dieese and butterrinaking 

to see all the New Yorks and Bostons that ever were buijt ( 

and she would have scorned a trip to Bandolph. And Mn 

Van Brunt would as certMnly have wished mmself all the 

w)|il<^ back among hin furrows and crops. Sq one day they 
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were quietly married at home, the Rev. Mr. Clark having 
been fetched from Thirlwall for the purpose. Mr. Van 
Brunt would have preferred that Mr. Humphreys should 
perform the ceremony ; but Miss Fortune was quite decided 
in &vor of the Thirwall gentleman, and of course he it was. 

The talk ran high all over the country on the subject of 
this marriage, and opinions were greatly divided ; some con- 
gratulating Mr. Van Brunt on having made himself one of 
the ridiest land-holders ^ in town'' by the junction of an- 
other fat farm to his own; some pitying him for having 
got . more than his match within doors, and " guessing he'd 
missed his reckoning for once." 

'/ If he has, then," said Sam Larkens, who heard some of 
^^ese condoling remarks, — ^ it's the first time in his life, I 
can tell you. If 9ht am't a little mistaken, I wish I mayn't 

§et a month's wages in a year to come. I tell you, you 
on't.know Van Brunt ; he's as easy as «ny body as long as 
he don't care about what you're doing ; but if he pnce^ takes 
a notion you can't make him gee nor haw no more than you 
can our near ox Timothy when he's out o' yoke ; and he's as 
ugly a beast to manage as ever I see when he ain't yoked 
up. Why bless you ! there ha'n't been a thing done on the 
fiirm this five years but just what he liked — zkt don't know 
it. I've heerd her," said Sam chuckling, — " I've heerd her 
a telling him how she wanted this thing done, and t'other, and 
he'd just not say a word and go and do it right t'other way. 
It'll be a wonder if somebody ain't considerably startled in 
her calculations 'afore summer's out." 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 



. She e^Joyi tare paaoe for eTamiore. 
At WMUi6r-1>eaten ihip «riT«d .on 1M|»P7 ihore. 



ITT was impossible at first to make Mr, Humphreys belieye 
JL that Alice was right in her notion about her health. The 
•greatness of the evd was such that his mind refused to . re- 
ceive it, much as Ellen's had done. ; His unbelief however 
'lasted longer than hers. . Ck)nstantly with Alice as she was, 
:and talking to her on the subject, Ellen slowly gave up the 
Jiopershe lutd clung to ; though still, bending all her energies 
ito the present pleasure and comfort of her adopted sister, 
her mind shrank from looking at the end. Daily and hour- 
ly, in every way, she strove to be what Alice said ^e was, 
B comfort to her, and she succeeded. .Daily and hourly 
i Alice's look and smile and manner said we same thing over 
and over. It was Ellen's predops reward, and in seeking to 
ieam it she half the time earned another in foi^etting herself 
It was different with Mr. Humphreys. He saw much less 
of his daughter; and when he%as with her, it was impos- 
sible for Alice, with all her effi>rts, to speak to him as freely 
and plainly as she was in the habit of speaking to Ellen. 
The conseqiAnces were such as grieved her, but could not be 
helped. 

As soon as it was known that her health was fidling, Sophia 
Marshman came and took up her abode at the parsonage. 
Ellen was almost sorry ; it broke up in a measure the sweet 
and peaceful way of life she and Alice had held together 
ever since her own coming. Miss Sophia could not make a 
third in their conversations. But as Alice's strength grew 
less and she needed more attendance and help, it was plain 
her friend's being there was a happy thing for both Alice and 
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Ellen. 'Miss Sophia was active, cheerful, untiring in her A 
fectionate care, fJways pleasant in manner and temper ; a 
very useful person in a house where one was ailing. Mrs. 
Vawse was oflen there too, and to her Ellen dung, when- 
ever she came, as to a pillar of strength. Miss Sophia 
could do nothing to help Ktr ; Mrs. Vawse could, a great 
deal. . r 

Alice had refused to write or allow others to write to her 
brother. -She said he was just finishing his course of study 
at Doncaster ; she would not have him disturbed or broken 
off by bad news from home. In August he would be quite 
through ; the first of August he wpuld be home. 

Before the middle of June, however, her health began to 
fiul mudi more rapidly than she had counted upon. It be- 
came too likely that if she waited for his regular return at 
the first of August she would see but little of her brother. 
She at last reluctantly consented that Mrs. Chauncey should 
write to him ; and from that moment counted the days. 

Her father had scarcely till now given up his old confi- 
dence respecting her. He came into her room one morning 
when just about to set out for Garra-carra to visit one or 
two of his poor^parishioners. 

^ How are you to-day, my daughter f he asked tenderly. 

^ Easy, papa, — and happy," said Alice. 

*' You are looking better,** said he. ^ We shall have you 
well agiun among us yet.*' 

' There was some sorrow for him in Alice's smile, as she 
looked up atliim and answered, "Yes, papa, — in the land 
where the inhabitant shall ^o more say ' I am sick.' " 

He kissed her hastily and went out. 

" I almost wish I was in your place, Alice," said Miss 
Sophia. ^'I hope I may be half as happy when my time 
comes.*' 

*' What right have you to hope so, Sophia 1** said Alice, 
rather sadly. 

" To be sure," said the other, afler a pause, ^ you have 
been ten times as good as I. I don't wonder you feel easy 
when vou look back and think how blameless your life has 
been.'' 

" Sophia, Sophia !" said Alice, — ^*' you know it is not that. 
I never did a good thing in all my life that was not mixed 
VOL. II. "*• 
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litad! spoiled ^idi evil.^- }• never icame up to.the full measunir 
of duty in-abj matter.'' <:. Vvi-. -. > ; , -"-•;.. .; ;j-^ >»• . . c'- 

• '^But surely/' sud Miss Sophia,;^^if one does .the best 
one can, it Mrill be accepted 1*^ • v •• . ; ^- . 

^^It won't do to trust to that, Sophia. - God's law requires 
perfection ; and nothing less than perfection will be received 
as payment of its demand. If you owe a hundred dollars, 
and your creditor will not hold you quit for any thing less 
than the whole sum,, it is of no manner .of signification 
whether you ofier him ten or twenty." • 

'^Why according to that," said Miss Sophia, "it makes 
no difference what kind of life one leads." •. 
' Alice sighed and shook hef head. 

' ^' The frait shows what the tree is. uLove to God wiU 
strive to please him — ^always." 

• ** And is it of no use to strive to please him 1". 

^ Of no manner of use, if you mfuce tfaat your tnutJ^ 

'^ Well I don't see what one U to trust to, said Miss So- 
phia,-^** if it isn't a good life." 

-. *' I will answer you," said Alice, with a smile in which 
there wais no sorrow, — "in some words that I love very 
much, of an old Scotchman, I think ; — *• I have taken all my 
good deeds and all my bad, and have cast them tc^ether in 
a heap before the Lora ; and from them all I have fled to 
Jesus Qirist, and in him alone I have sweet ^peace.' " 

Sophia was silenced for a minute by her look. 
V> " Well," said she, "I don't understand it ; that is what 
George is always talking about; but I can't understand 
him.'^ . 

" I am very sorry you cannot," said Alice gravely. 

Th&j were both silent for a little while. 

" If all Christians were like- you," said Miss Sophia, "I 
might think more about it ; but they are such a dull set ; 
there seems to be no life nor pleasure among them." 

Alice thought of these lines, — 

TtMir pleasaros rise to things nnsaeii. 

Beyond the boands of time; 
Where neither eyes nor esn mv« been, 

Nor thoughts ofmortsls dimb. 

^You judge," said she, "like the rest of the world, of 
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that which they see not Afler all, Hvt^ kaow best whetb^ 
ithey are happy. What dc you think of Mrs. Va^-sel" *:. 
' ^ I don^t know what to think of her ; she is wonderful 
to me ; she is past my comprehension entirely. Don^t 
make her an example.^' 

.^ No, religion has done that for me. What do you think 
of your brother 1" 

^ George — He is happy^ — ^there is no doubt of that ; he is 
the happiest person in the &mily, by all odds ; but then — 
I think he has a natural knack at being happy; — it is im- 
possible for any thing to put him out.^^ 

Alice smiled and shook her head again. 

^ Sophistry, Sophia. What do you diink of me /^ 

^ I don't see what reason you have to be any thing but 
happy." 

.<< What have I to make me so P' 

Sophia was silent. Alice laid her thin hand upon hers. 

'* I am leaving all I love in this world. Should I be hap- 
py if I were not going to somewhat I love better? Should 
1 De happy if I had no secure prospect of meeting with them 
again T— or if I were doubtful of my reception in that place 
whither I hope to go V* 

Sophia burst into tears. ^ Well I don't know," said she ; 
^'I suppose you are right; but I don't understand it." 

Alice drew her face down to hers and whispei^ something 
in her ear. 

' Undoubtedly Alice had much around as well as within lier 
to make a declining life happy. Mrs. Vawse and Miss 
Marshman were two friends and nurses not to be surpassed, 
in their different ways. Margery's motherly affection, lier 
zeal, and her skill, lefb nothing for heart to wish in her line 
of duty. And all that affection, taste, and kindness, which 
abundant means could supply, was at Alice's command. — 
Still her greatest comfort was Ellen. Her constant thought- 
ful care ; the thousand tender attentions, from the roses daily 
gathered for her table to the diapters she read and the hymns 
she sung to her ; the smUe that often covered a pang ; the 
pleasant words and tone that many a time came nom a 
sinking heart ; they were Alice's daily and nightly cordial. 
Ellen had learned self-command in more than one school ; 
affection, as once before, was her powerful teacher now, and 
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trad)thCT.V^ly^S<»>1iia openly con^s^^^ 
tiM pest nuroe.l ' jincl Mftrger; when' nobody ti^ard bef, mut- 
tered blessings on the child's head. ""'^ ' 

Mr. Humphreys came in ahen to see his daughter, but 
never stayed long. It was plain he could not bear it' 'It 
might have been difficult too for Alic« to bear, biit she 
wiuied for her brother. She recktHied the time Troni Mrs. 
CSiflnnoey's letter to that when ho might bo looked for; hut 
some irregulwities in the course of the post-office made'lt 
impossible to count with certainty upon the exact time of 
bis arrival. Meanwhile her &i1ure was very rapid. Mrs. 
Vawse .began to.fear he ifroLild not arrivo in time. 

I^e weeks of June ran out ; the roses, all hut a few late 
kinda, blossomed and died; July came. .. '.,: 

One morning when Ellen went into her room, Alice' drew 
her dose to her and said, "Toaremember, Elli^ in>thre 
Pilgrim's Progress, when Christiana and her companions were 
sent to go oyer the river? — 1 tibink tbem$sse(igei:bas com? 
forme. You mustn't cijr, lovb ;^ii8ten — this i? the tolt» 
he seems to bring m^— ' I fiave loved thp^' with an everr 
lasting love.* I am'siireofit, Ellie;-Ihave no doiibt of it.; 
— BO don't ory for me. You have been my dear cwofort, 
my blessing— We shall love eftcb .other tn heaven, 131i&''. . 

Alice k)M«d her earnestly seyeral tii^ee, and. tWi ^ea 
escaped from her amis and fled away. It was long before 
she could come back again. But she came.at Last ; and weiit 
on through all that day aa she had ^ona. for weeks, befbr^ 
The day seemed long, for every member'of thq faimly .wfis 
on the Watch for John's arrival,4iid it ^as thought bis sis^ 
ter would cot live to see anothe^. h wore away ^, hour aAar 
hour passed witbout his epmiiig ; and fibafiight fUI. ,, Ali^ 
sboWedno impatience,' but she evidwilily.irish^ and wati^wd 
for lum ; aod Ellen, whom afieotion rrad her face and knew 
what to make of the look U the opehir^ dcior, — the ey* 
turned toward the window, — the attitoM of I'stenliw,-^ 
grew feverish wkb her bitense deeira that she shpola be 
gratifiecL 

From motives of coaveoienocs Alice had moved up stairs 
to a room that John generally occupied when ba was at home; 
direotly over the sittJng-room, and with pleasant windowa 
toward the east. Mrs. Cbauncey, Miss SopUa, and Mrs. 
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Vawse, were all there. Alice was Ijing quietly on the bed, 
and seemed. 4o be dozing; but Ellen noticed, after lights 
were brought, that every now and then she opened her eyes 
and gave an inquiring look round the room. Ellen could 
not bear it ; slipping softly out she went down stairs and 
seated herself on the threshold of the glass door, as if by 
watching there, she could be any nearer the knowledge of 
'^hitt she wished for. 

'^ ;It was a perfectly still summer night The moon shone 
brightly on the litUe lawn and poured its rays over ElJen, 
just as it had done one well-remembered evening near a 

J ear ago. Ellen^s thoughts went back to it. How like and 
ow unlike ! All around was just the same as it had been 
then ; the cool moonlight upon the distant fields, the trees 
in the-gap lit up, as tii^ the lawn a flood of brightness. 
6ut there- was no happy party gathered there now; — they 
trete scattered. '^One was away; one a sorrowful watcher 
iilone in the moonlight;— one waiting to be gone where 
there is no need of moon or stars for evermore. Ellen 
almost wondered they could shine so bright upon those that 
had no heart to rejoice in them; she thought they looked 
down coldly and unfeelingly upon her distress. She remem* 
bered the whip-poor-will ; none was heard to-night, near or 
&r ; she was glad of it ; it would have been too much ; — 
and there were no fluttering leaves ; the air was absolutely 
still. EHlen looked up again at the moon and stars. They 
shone calmly on, despite the reproaches she cast upon them ; 
and as she still gazed up towards them in their purity and 
iBteadfastness, other thoughts began to come into her head of 
that whidi was more pure still, and more steadfast. . How 
long they have been shining, thought Ellen ; — agoing on 
just the same from night to night and from year to year, — 
as if they never would come to an end. But they wiU come 
to an end— ^the time toUl oome when they stop shining — 
bright as they are; and then, when all they are swept 
away, then heaven will be only begun ; that will never end ! 
-^never. And in a few years we who were so happy a year 
ago and are so sorry now, shall be all glad together there, 
-—this will be all over!— And then as she looked, and the 
tears sprang to her thoughts, a favourite hymn of Alice's 
eame to her remembrance. 
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Ye staiB aro bat the shining dnBt 

Of my divine abode ; 
The pavementa of thciBe heavenly oonrtB^ 
' Wneie I shall see my G<kI. • *. J r • • > - » 

The Father of eternal lights -^ ^ 
! - Sliall there his beams display; • - 
And not one moment's darkness mix 
With that nnvariod day. 

"Not one moment's darkness!" "Oh,*' thought little 
Ellen, — " there are a great many here !" — Still gazing up at 
the bright calm heavens, while the tears ran fast down ner 
face, and fell into her lap, there came trooping through El- 
len's mind many of those words she had been in the habit 
of reading to her mother and Alice, and whi<^ she knew 
and loved so well. 

"And there shall be no night there; and they need no 
candle, neither light of the sun; for the Lord. God gpveth 
them light : and uiey shall reign for ever and ever. And 
there shall be no more curse, but the throne of God and of 
the Lamb shall be in it ; and his servants shall serve him : 
and they shall see his face ; and his name shall be in their 
foreheads. And God shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes ; and there shall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor 
crying, neither shall there be any more pain : for the former 
thmgs have passed away. 

"And if I go and prepare a place for you, I will come 
again and receive yo\i unto myself; that where I am, there 
ye may be also." 

' While Ellen was yet going over and over these precious 
thinffs, with a strong sense of their predousness in all her 
throbbing grie^ there came to her ear through the perfbot 
stillness of the nieht the faint, &r-off, not-to-be-mlstakeQ 
sound of quick-coming horse's feet, — ^nearer and nearer every 
second. It came with a mingled pang of pain and pleasure, 
both very acute ; she rose instantly to her feet, and stood 
pressing her hand to her heart while the quick-measured 
Deat of hoofs grew louder and louder, until it ceased at the 
very door. The minutes were few, but they were moments 
of intense bitterness. The tired horse stooped his* head, as 
the rider flung himself from the saddle and came to the door 
where Ellen stood fixed. A look asked, and a look answered, 
the question that lips could not speak. Ellen only pointed 
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'^he way, luid uttered the words, ^up stairs ^^ and John 
' '^t^ed thither. He checked himself however at the door of 
ithe'room, and opened it and went in as calmly as if he had 
but'teme from a wallc. But his caution was very needless. 
Alice knew his step, she knew hi& hon^u itep too well ; she 
bad raised herself up and stretched but both arms towards 
him before he entered. In another moment they were round 
his neck, and she was supported in his. There was a long, 
long sileDce. 

** Are you happy, Alice 1" whispered her brother. 
*' Perfectly. Ibis was all I wanted. Kiss me, dear John.'^ 
As he did so, afi;ain and again, she felt his tears on her 
cheek, and put up her hands to his face to wipe them away; 
kissed him then, and then once again laid her head on his 
breast. They remained so a little while without stirring ; 
except that some whispers were exchanged too low for otheil9 
to hear, and once more she raised her fiice to kiss him. A 
' few minutes after those who could look saw his colour change ; 
he felt the arms unclasp their hold ; and as he laid her gently 
back on the pillow they fell languidly down ; the will and 
the power that had sustained them were gone. Alice was 
gone ; but the departing spirit had left a ray of brightness 
on its earthly house ; there was a half isinile on the sweet 
face, of most entire peace and satisfaction. Her brother 
looked for a moment,— closed the eyes, — ^kissed, once and 
again, the sweet lips, — and left the room. 

Ellen saw him no more that night, nor knew how he passed 
it. For her, wearied with erief and excitement, it was spent 
in long heavy slumber. From the pitch to which her spirits 
bad been wrought by care, sorrow, and self-restraint, they 
now suddenly and completely sank down; naturally and 
ha ppi ly, she lost all sense of trouble in sleep. 

When sleep at last. left her, and she stole down stairs into 
the sitting-room in the morning, it wacf rather early. Nobody 
was stirring about the house but herself. It seemed de- 
serted ; the old sitting-room looked empty and forlorn ; the 
stillness was oppressive. Ellen could not bear it. Softly 
opening the glass door she went' out upon the lawn where 
• every thing was sparkling in the eitrly freshness of the summer 

morning. How could it look so pleasant without, when all 
pleasantness was .'gone' within? — It pressed upon Ellen's 
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ronnq 
road.tOl 
>t^path [thski led^up to the plaee on the 
mountain' John had called the Bridge of the Nose. Ellen 
took that path, often trayelled and much loved by her ; and 
bIowIt^ with slow-drippiDg tears, made her waj up oyeir 
moss yet with the dew, and the stones and rocks with which 
the rough way was strewn. She passed the place where Aliee 
had first found her,-Hshe remembered it well ;— ^there was 
thOiTery fl^e beside which they had kneeled together, and 
where Alibe's folded hands were laid. Ellen knelt down be- 
side it ,again, and for a moment laid her cheek to the ool<^ 
stone wfaiie her arms embraced it, aind a second time it was 
Watered yrith tears. She ixjee up again quickly and went on 
her ^ay^ toiling up the steep path beycHid, till she turned the 
edge of the mountain and stood on the old place where she 
and ^icGf that eveniug had watched the setting sun. Many 
i^rsetitng sun they had watched from thence; it had been a 
fikvounte pleasure of them both to run up there for a fow 
minutes, before or after tea and see the sun go down at the 
fitrend of the long valley. It seemed to Ellen one of Alice's 
haunts j she missed her there ; and the thought went keenly 
homo, that- there she would come with her no more. She 
sat down on the stoDe> she called her own, and leaning her 
head on Alice's which was close by, she wept bitterly, yet 
not very long ; she was too tired and subdued for^ bitteir 
weeping; j^he raised her head again, and wiping away her 
t^rs Ipoked* abroad over the l^autiful landscape. Viever 
iiipre beautiful than then. 

; .Th<d early sun filled the valley with patches ci light and 
shade. Ine ndes and tops of the hilb lookii^ towards the 
east were bright with the cool br^tness of the mominff'; 
beyond and between them deep shadows lay. The sun eoiud 
hot yet look at tha^ side of the mountam where Ellen sat, 
nor at the long reach of ground it screened from his view, 
stretching firom the mountain foot to the other end of the 
yalley ; but to the left, between that and the Gat's back, the 
ravs of the sun streamed through, touching the houses of the 
V illage^ showing the lake, and maUng every tree and barn and 
clump of wood in the d^stanoe stand out in brieht relief 
Delioiottsly cool, both the air and the light, thougn a warm 
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dilj was' j>r(»itiised. * Tlie niglit liad swept away all the lie&f of 
yesterday. Now, the air was fresh with the dew and sweet 
from hayfield and meadow; and the birds were singing like 
mad all around. There was no answering echo in the little 
human heart that looked and listened. EUen loved all these 
thinfij^'tbo well not to notice them even now ; she felt their 
ftill3<^uty ^ but she felt it sadly. ** Slu will look at it no 
more!? jsh^ said to herself But instantly came an answer to 
her ^thought; — ^"Behold I create new heavens, and a new 
earth ; and the former shall not be remembered, nor come 
into mind. Thy sttn shall no more go down ; neither shall 
^y moon withdraw itself: for' the Lord shall be thine ever- 
lastiDg light, and the days of thy mourning shall be ended.** 

_f*Sne is there now," thought Ellen,— '* she is happy,—- 
why should I be sorry for her 1 I am not ; but oh! I must 
b^ jsorry for myself— Oh Alioe'!^— dear Alice !" 

She wept.; but then again came sweeping over her nund 
the words with which she was so familiar, — ^ the days of thy 
mourning shall be ended ;** and again with her r^ret min- 
gle<j the consciousness that it must be for herself alone. And 
for herself— *' Can I not trust Hini whom she trusted?** she 
thought. Somewhat soothed 'and ifiore calm, she sat still 
looking' down into the brightening valley or off to the hills 
that stretched away on eithef hand of it ; when up through 
the still air the sound of the little Garra-carra churdi bell 
catne to her ear. It rang for a minute and then stopped. 

pit grossed Ellen*s mind to wonder what it could be ringing 
for at that time of day; but she went back to her musings 
and had entirely forgotten it, when again, clear and full 
through the stillness &e sound came pealing up. 

"One— two!'* ^ , , 

! Ellen kn(ew now 1 It went through her very heart. 
J; It is the custom in the country to toll the church bell upon 
occasion of the death of any one in the township or parish. 
A, few strokes ar» rung by way of drawing attention ; these 
are followed after a little pause by a single one if the knell 
is for man, or two for a woman. Tlien another short pause. 
Xhen follows the number of the years the person has lived, 
told in short, rather slow strokes, as one would count them 
up. After pausing once more the tolling begins, and Is 
kept up for some time; the strokes following in slow and 
VOL, II. " 
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sad suooession, eadi one being pennitted to die quite away 
before another breaks upon the ear. 
. Ellen had been told of this custom, but habit had never 
made it ^infliar. Only once she had happened to hear this 
notice of death given out ; and that was long ago ; the bell 
could not be heard at Miss Fortune^s house. U caine upon 
her now .with all the force of novelty and surprise. As the 
number of the years of Alice's life was sadly told out^ every 
stroke was to her as if it fell upon a raw nerve. Ellen hid 
her &ce in her lap and tried to keep fiom counting, but she 
could not; and. as the tremulous sound of the last of the 
twenty-four died away upon the, air, she was shuddering 
i&om head to foot. A burst of tears relievedher when the 
sound ceased. 

J vat then a voice dose beside her said low, as if the 
speaker might not trust its higher tones, — ^^ I will lift up 
mine eyes unto the hills, from whence cometh my help V^ 

How diOferently that sound struck upon Ellen's ear! 
With an indescribable air of mingled tenderness, weariness, 
and sorrow, she slowly rose from her seat and put both her 
arms round the speaker's neck. Neither said a word ; but 
to Ellen the arm that held her was more than all words ; it 
was the dividing line between her and the world,— on tins 
dde every thing, on that nde notiiing. 

No word was spoken for many minutes. 

"My dear Ellen," said her brother softly, — ^"how came 
you here 1" 

^ I don't know," whispered Ellen, — ^" there was nobody 
there — 1 couldn't stay in the house." 

" Shall we go home now 1" 

" O yes — ^whenever you please." 

But neither moved yet. Ellen had raised her head ; she 
still stood with her arm upon her brother's shoulder ; the 
eyes of both were on the scene before them ; the thoughts of 
^neither. He presently spoke again. 

" Let us try to love our God better, Ellie, the less we 
have left to love in this world ; — that b his meaning — ^let 
sorrow but brinff us closer to him. Dear Alice is well — 
she is well,— and if we are made to suffer, we know and we 
love the hand diat has done it,— do we not EUie 1" 

Ellen put her hands to hear &oe ; she thought her heart 
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would break. He gently drew her to a seat on the stone 
beside him, and still keeping his arm round her,slowlj and 
soothingly went on — 

^ lliink that she is happy ; — think that she is safe ; — 
think that she is with that blessed One whose face we seek 
at a distance, — satisfied with his likeness instead of wearily 
stru^ling with sin ; — think that sweetly and easily she hais 
got home ; and it is our home too. We must weep, because 
we are left alone ; bat for her — ' I heard a voice from 
heaven saying unto me, Blessed are the dead that die in the 
Lord!'" 

As he spoke in low and sweet tones, £31en^s tears calmed 
and stopped ; but she sdll kept her hands to her &ce. 

^Shml we go home, Elliel" said her brother after an- 
other silence. She rose up instantly and said yes. But he 
held her still, and looking for a moment at the tokens of 
watchiuff and grief and care in her count^iance, he gently 
kissed ue pale little fi&ce, adding a word of endearment 
which almost broke Ellen's heart again. Then taidng her 
hand they went down the mountain tc^ether. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



I bare teen angeb tqr tlie aick oae^ pUlQw ; 
, Thein was Ui« «oft tone juid the sottndleH traad« 
■ Where miUeii hearts were drooping like the willow, 
'-^^ ' Th^'ttoedf* between tli* liTing and the ^ead.' 



!*. 



THE wholci Marshinan fiimilj 'arrived tb-day finom Vent- 
nbr ;' sdme to see Alibi's loved remains, and all to fol- 
io^ thera to the grave. The parsonage could not hold so 
many; the two Mr/ l^rshmabs, tli^^^ with Major and 
Mrs. GiUespie, ioiade their quarters at Thirlwall. Margery's 
hands were full enough witn those that were left. 

In the afternoon however she found time for a visit to the 
room, tiie room. She was standing at the foot of the bed, 
nzing on the sweet &oe she loved so dearly, when Mrs. 
Qiauncey and Mrs. Vawse came up for the same purpose. 
All three stood some time in silence. 

Hie bed was strewn with flowers, somewhat singularly 
disposed. UponJlie pillow, and upon and about the hands 
whidi were foldecR>n the breast, were scattered some of the 
rich late roses, — ^roees^-vid rose-buds, strewn with beautiful 
and promise carelessness. A smgle stem of white lilies lay 
on the side of the bed ; the rest of tlie flowers, a large quan- 
tity, covered the feet, seeming to have becoi flung there 
^ without any attempt at arrangemoit. They were of vari- 
ous kinds, chosen however wim exquisite taste and feeling. 
Beside the roses, there were none that were not either white 
or distinguished for their fhigrance. The delicate white 
verbena, the pure feverfew, mignonette, sweet geranium, 
white myrtle, the ridi-acented heliotrope, were mingled with 
the late-blossoming damask and purple roses ; no yellow 
flowei%| no purple, except those mentioned ; even the flaac t- 
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ing petunia, though white, had been lefb out by the nice 
hand that had culled them* But the arranging of these' 
beauties seemed to have been litUe more than attempted ; 
though indeed it might be questioned whether the finest 
art could have "bett^ed the efiect of what the over-tasked 
hand of affection had lefb half done. Mrs. Chauncej 
however after a while began slowly to take -a flower or 
two from the foot and place them on other parts of the 
bed. 

" Will Mrs. Qiaunoey pardon my being so bold,'' said 
Margery then, who had looked on with no pleasure while 
this was doing, — ^*' but if she had seen when those flowers 
were put there, — ^it wouldn't be her wish, I am ^ sure it 
wouldn't be her wish, to stir one of them." 

Mrs. Chauncey's hand, which was stretched out for a 
fourth, drew bacL 
' " Why who put them there P* she asked. 

* Miss Ellen, ma'am.*' 
''*• Where is EUen?" 

^ I think' she is sleeping, ma'am. Poor child ! she's the 
most wearied of ns all with sorrow and watching," said 
Margery weeping. 
* ** You saw her bring them up, did you 1" 

*' I saw her, ma'am. O will I ever forget it as long as I 
Kye!" 

" Whyl" said Mrs. Chauncey gently. 

**It's a thing one shobld have seen, ma'am, to understand. 
I don't know as I can tell it well." 

'Seeing however that Mrs. Chauncey still looked her wish, 
Mareery wefit on, half under her breath. 

' '* Why, ma'am, the way it was,— ^I had come up to get 
some linen out of the closet^ for I had watched my time ; 
Mrs. Chauncey sees, I was afeard of finding Mr. John here, 
aiiiJ Ijkiiew he was lying down just then, so—" . 
. "Lying down, was he?" said Mrs. VawseP "I did notf 
know he had taken any rest to-day." 

" it was very little he took, ma'am, indeed, though there 
was need enough I am sure ; — he had been up with his fiither 
the live-long blessed night. And then the first thing tins 
morning he was away after Miss Ellen, poor child ! wher- 
ever she had betaken herself to; I happened to see her be- 

VOL. II. *«• 
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£>re any body ^was. out, gouig round the corner of die house^ 
and so I Enew^yhen he asked me.for'her.'' * e_ j' '[]' • 

<< ^as she'jiroiniz after flowers thefiP^ said Mrs. Cbaun- 
cey„. .;, ^. :. . .. _,.... . . ... -• : 

\ " no, ma'ain, — it was a long time after ; it was this 
morning some time. — I had come up to the linen closet, 
knowing Mr. John was in his room, and 1 thought I was 
safe ; and I had just taken two or three pieces on my arm, 
you know, ma'am, when somehow I forgot myself, and for- 
got what I had come for, and leaving what I should ha' been 
a doing, I was standing there, looking out this way at the 
dear features I never thought to ' see in death— and I had 
entirely forgotten what I was therefor, ma'a,m,— ^when I 
heard Miss Ellen's little footsteip coining soifUy up .'stairs. 
I didn't want her to' catch sight of me just then, so I had 
just drew myself back a bit, so as I could see her without 
her seeing me back in the closet where I was. . But it had 
like to have got the better of me ^ntirelyi ma'am, whoi I 
se^her come in with a lap full of them flowers, and looking 
80 as she did too ! but with mudi trouble I kept quiet She 
went up. and stood by the side of the' bed, just where Mrs. 
Chaunoey is standing, with her sweet sad little face, — it's 
the hardest thing to see a child's &ce look so, — and the 
flowers all gathered up in her frock. It was odd to see 
her, she didn't cry, — not at all — only once I saw her brow 
wrinkle, but it seemed as if she had a mind not to, for she 
put her hand up to her fiice and held it a little, and then 
she began to take out the flowers one by one, and she'd lay 
a rose nere and a rose>bud dierey and so ; and then she went 
round to the other side and laid the lilies,- and two or three 
more rpses there on the pillow. But I could see all the 
while it. was getting too much for her ; I see very soon she 
wouldn't get through ; she just placed two or three more, 
and one rose there in that hand, and that was the iast.^ I 
•could see it^orking in her face ; she turned as pale as her 
lilies all at once, and just tossed up all the flowers out of 
her frock on the bed-foot there, — ^that's just as they fell, — 
and down she went on lier knees, and her face in her hands 
on the side of the bed. I thought no more about my linen," 
said Margery weeping, — *^ I couldn't do any thing but look 
at that child kneeling there, and her flowers, — and aU beside 
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her she used to (^11 her sister, and fthat couldn't be a eisteie 
to her no more ; and she^s 'without a sister now to be sure,- 
poor child !" 

''She has a brother, unless I am mistaken/' said Mrs. 
Giauncey, when she could speak. 

''And that's just what I was going to tell you, ma'am. 
She had been there five or ten minutes without moving, or 
more — ^I am sure I don't know how long it was, I didn't 
think how time went, — when the first thi^ I knew I heard 
another step, and Mr. John came in. I thought^ and ex- 
pected, he was taking some sleep ; but I suppose,", said Mar- 
gery sighing, " he couldn't rest. I knew his step and just 
drew myself back further. He came just where you are, 
ma'am, 'and stood with his arms folded a long time looking. 
I don't know how Mis» Ellen didn't h4ar him come in ; but 
however she didn't ; — and they were both as still as death, 
one on one side, and the other on the other side. And I 
wondered he didn't see her; but her white dress and all — 
and I suppose he had no thought but for one thing. I knew 
the first minute he did see her, when he looked over and 
spied her on the other side of the bed ; — ^I see his colour 
diange ; and then his mouth took the look it always did 
whenever he sets himself to do any thing. He stood a 
minute, and then he went round and knelt down beside of 
her, and sofbly took away one of her hands from under her 
face, and held it in both of his own, and then he made such 
a prayer! — Oh," said Margery, her tears falling fi»t at the 
recollection, — " I never heard the like ! I never did. He 
gave thanks for Miss Alice, and he had reason enough to be 
sure, — and for himself and Miss Ellen — ^I wondered to hear 
him ! — and he prayed for them too, and others, — and— ^h I 
thought J couldn't stand and hear him; and I was afeard to 
breaUie the whole time, lest he would know I was there. It 
was .the beautifullest prayer I did ever hear, or ever shall, 

however." 

" And how did Ellen behave?" said Mrs. Chauncey, when 
she could speak. 

. " She didn't stir, nor make the least motion nor sound, till 
he had done, and spoke to her. They stood a little while 
then, and Mr. John put the rest of the flowers up there round 
her hands. and^ the pillow, — ^l^iiss Ellen hadn^t put more than 
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half a dozen ;— I noticed faowhe kept hold^of Ifiss Etlen's 
hand all the time/'' I heaid'her begin -to telVhim how^fihe 
dida't finbh the flowers, and he told her, ' I saw it kli^'Ellie,^ 
he'said;- and he said Mt didn^t want finishing.' ^I wondered 
how he should see it, but I suppose he did, however.' '-/un*' 
derstood it Very well. Thej went awajdowii stairs after 

that:"'" ■ ■'';■" '.'•■--' •^^■' ' • •' ''' 

' '"He is beautifully diangedj'^'^d Mrs. Vawse.- ^ - ' 

"I don't know, ma'an^" said Margei'v,-^" iVe heard that 
siskid afore, but I can't say as I eyertsoula see it. - Healways 
was the same to me— always the honourablest, truest^ no^ 
blest — xs^j husband says he was a bit fiery, but I never could 
tell. that the one temper was sweeter ^tluUi'the other; only 
eVeiy body always did whatever-'Mf. 'John wanted, to m 
sure ; but he was the perfectest gentlemaii,1alwaya'' 
' .HI have not seen either Mr. John or Ellen since my mother 
came,'' said Mrs. Chauncey. 

'"**No, ma'am," said Mai^ery,-^" they were^out reading 
under the tqees for a long time ; and MissEllen oame in the 
kitchen-way a little while ago and went to -lie down." 

** How:is Mr. Humphreys 1" 

'^0\ can't tell you, ma'am,^— he is worse than any one 
knows of I amafraid, unless Mr. John ; you will not see him, 
ma'am; he has not been here once, nor don't mean to, I 
think. It will go hard with my poor master, I am afraid," 
said Marsery weeping ; — ^ dear Miss Alice said Miss Ellen 
was to take her place ; but it would want an angel to do 
that." 

*^ Ell^ will do a great deal," said Mrs. Vawse;-—'' Mr; 
Humphreys loves her well now, I know." 

** S<> do I, ma'am,I am sure ; and so doeseveir one ; but 
still—" 

Margery bh>ke off her sentence and sorrowfully went down 
stairs. Mrs. Chauncey moved no more flowers. 

Late in the afternoon of the next day Margery came sofUy 
into Ellen's room. 

''Miss Ellen, dear, you are awake, aren't youl" 

"Yes, Margery," said Ellen, ^tting up on the bed; — 
"come in. What is it!" 

"I came to ask Miss Ellen if she wuld do me a great 
ikvour ; — ^there's a strange gentleman come, and nobody has 
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^.eenyhim'yet, and it doa't seem right. He has been here 

this some time.'^ 

y: "Have you told Mr. John r 

: ^* No, Miss Ellen ; he's in the library with my master; and 
somehow 1 durstn'tgo to the door ; mayhi^ they wouldn't 
be best pleased.' WwAd Miss Ellen mind telling Mr. John 
of the gentleman's being here V* 

Ellen would mind it very much^ there was no doubt of 
that ; Maigery could hardly have asked her to put a greater 
force upon herself; she did not say so. 

^. You are sure he is there, Margery 1" 
• "I am quite sure, Miss Ellen. I am very sorry to dis- 
turb you ; but if you wouldn't mind — ^I am ashamed to have 
the gentleman left to himself so long." 

"I'll do it, Mwgery." 

She got up, slipped on her shoes, and mechanically 
smoothing her hair, set off to the library. On the way she 
almost repented her willingness to oolige Margery; the 
errand was marvellous disagreeable to her. She had nev- 
:er gone to that room except with Alice; never entered 
it uninvited. She could hardly make up her mind to 
knock at the door. But she had promised ; it must be 
done. : 

The first fearful tap was too light to arouse any mortal 
ears. At the second, though not mudi better, she heard 
some one move, and John opened the door. Without wait- 
ing to hear her speak he immediately drew her in,- very un-' 
willingly on her part, and led her silently up to his father. 
The old gentleman was sitting in his great study-chair with 
a book open at his side. He turned from it as she came 
up, took her hand in his, and held it for a few moments 
without speaking. EUen dared not raise her eyes. 

" My little girl," said he very gravely, though not with- 
out a tone of kindness too, — "are you coming here to cheer 
my loneliness 1" 

Ellen in vain stru^led to speak an articulate word ; it 
was impossible; she suddenly stooped down and touched 
her lips to the hand that lay on the arm of the chair. ' He 
put the. hand tenderly upon her head. 

" God bless you," said he, " abundantly, for all the love 
you showed htr. Come. — if you will, — and be, as far as a 
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wiUidfea'h'feaJrt^nll/let^^ all tbat she-wished- All U^ 

yours — except what will l>e.buried with hen^''^'^ »'•''; ^^•^' 

Ellen was awed and pained 'ireryiniiich.''^No€ because 
the words and manner were sad and solemn; It was the 
tone that distressed her.' There was no tearfulness in^it; it 
trembled a little ; it seemed to come indeed from'a withered 
heart. She shook with the effort she made to oontrolher- 
sel£ 'J ohii asked her presently what she "had oome for. 

"A gentlemafi,-" said Ellen,—" there's a 'gentleman — a 
stranger" — •' - s '' '' 

. He went immediately but to see him, leaving her stand- 
ing there. Ellen did not know whether to go too 'or stay ; 
she thought from his not taking her with him he Wished her 
to stay; she stood doubtfully. Presently she heard steps 
coming back along the hall — steps of two persons^— the door 
opened, and the strange gentleman came in.' Nd stranger 
to Ellen ! 'she knew him in a moment ; it was her old friend, 
her friend of the boat, — Mr. George Marshman. 

Mr. Humphreys tose up to meet him, and the two gen- 
tlemen 'shooK hands in silence. Ellen had at first shrunk 
out of the way to the other side of the room, and now when 
she saw an opportunity she was going to make her escape ; 
'but John gently detained her ; and ishe stood still by hSs 
side, thouffh 'with a ' kind of feeling that it was not there 
the best place or time for her old friend to recognise her. 
He was sitting by Mr. Humphreys and for the present quite 
occupied with him. Ellen thought nothing of what they 
were saying ; with eyes eagerly fixed upon Mr. Marshman 
she was reading memory's long story over again. The 
same pleasant look and kind tone that she remembered ao 
well came to comfort her in her first sorrow, — the old way 
of speaking, and even of moving an arm or hand, the &- 
miliar figure and fiice ; how they took Ellen's thoughts bade 
to the deck of the steamboat, the hymns, the talks ; the 
love and kindness that led and persuaded her so fiiitkfpUy 
and effectually to do her duty ; — ^it was aU present again ; 
and Ellen gazed at him as at a picture of the past, ibrget- 
Ung for the moment every thing else. The same love and 
kindness were endeavouring now to say something for 
Mr. Humphreys^ relief; It was a hard task. The old gen- 
tleman heard and answered, for the most part briefly, but 
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(K> as.to show that his friend laboured in vain ; the bitterness 
'iihd hardness of grief were unallayed vet. It was not till 
'JTohn made some slight remark that ^. Marshman turned 
ihis head that way; he looked fi>r a moment in some sur- 
prise, and then said, his countenance lightening, **Is that 
Ellen Montgomery f 

Ellen sprang across at that word to take his out-stretched 
hand. 'But as she felt the well-remembered grasp of it, 
and met the old look the thought of which she had treasured 
up for years,— it was too mu<£. Back as in a flood to her 
heart, seemed to come at once all the thoughts and feelingti 
of the time since then ; — ^the^ difference of this meeting from 
the joyful one she had so often pictured to herself; the sor- 
row of that time mixed with the sorrow now ; and the sense 
that the yery hand that had wiped those firat tears away 
was the one now laid in the dust by death. All thronged 
%n her heart at once ; and it was too much. She had scarce 
vouched Mr. Marshman's hand when she hastily withdrew 
her own, and gave way to an overwhelming burst of sorrow. 
It was infectious. Tliere was such an utter absence of all 
bitterness or hardness in the tone of this grief; there was 
so touching an expression of submission mingled with it, 
that even Mr. Humphreys was overcome. Ellen was not 
the only subdued weeper there ; not the only one whose 
tears came from a broken-up heart For a few minutes th<) 
silence of stifled sobs was in the room, till Ellen recovered 
enough t^> make her escape; and then the colour of sorrow 
was lightened, in one breast at least. 

" Brother," said Mr. Humphreys, — " I can hear you now 
better than I could a little while ago. I had almost forgot- 
ten that God is good. ' Light in the darkness ;' — ^I see it 
now. Tliat child has given me a lesson." 

Ellen did not know what had passed around her, nor what 
had followed her quitting the room. But she thought when 
John came to the tea-table he looked relieved. If his gen- 
eral kindness and tenderness of manner toward herself could 
have been greater than usual, she might have thought it was 
that night ; but she only thought he felt better. 

Mr. Marshman was not permitted to leave the house. 
He was a great comfort to every body. Not himself over- 
burdened with sorrow, he was able to make that effort for 
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j.the:eood of the rest which no one yet had }>een,^equal ta 
Jlne^, whole tamilj, except Mr. Humphreye, were^^therjed 
:,tog^er M.iUs time'3 and his grave cheerful unceasing lund- 
.ness^paade.ltfaat by &r the n^ost oomfbrtable meal that'liaH 
; been taken. ,. It was, exceeding grateful to' Ellen to ^see^and 
hear him, from the old remembrance 'as' well as the pr^iiit 
I.efifeoL j>^d.he had not forgotten his old kindness for h^r; 
^^h^sawJt in his look, his words^ his^voice, shown in ciyer^ 
hway ; apd-^e^ feeling that she. had got her old ^firi^d again 
'.and; should never IcM^e him now gave her more deep pleas- 
^.ure^JJuuiany^ thing else could possibly have done at* that 
J tin;ie< :; . His own. &mily too had not seen him in a long time, 
.•80 his, presence >fras matter of general satisfaction. ~ 
v- ilfater in the evening Ellen was sitting beside him on the 
80&, ipoklng 'and listening, — ^he was like a piece of old mu- 
isio to.Jier,r-i-when. Jphn came to the back of the so& and 
fSaid he waQted to , speak to her. She went with him to the 
- other side of the rppmu .^ 

^Ellie," said he in a low; voice, ^. I think my father would 
. like to hear joti sing a hymn,— do you think you could?'* 

.Ellen looked up^ with, a peculiar mixture of uncertainty 
.and;r9SolutiQn inner. countenance, and said yes. ' ^ 

".^ot if It will pain you too much,— and not unless you 
: thipk you can surely go through with it, Ellen," he said 
gently. 

" No," said Ellen ;— « I wiU try." 

^. Will it not give you too much pain 1 do you think you 
can r 

"No — ^I will try 1" she repeated. 

As she went along the hall she said and resolved to ner- 
self that she would do it. The library was dark; coming 
from the light Ellen at first could see nothing. John placed 
her in a chair, and went away himself to a little distance 
where he remained perfectly still. She covered her fiice 
with her hands for a minute, and prayed for strength; she 
' was afraid to try. 

Alice and her brother were remarkable forheauty of voice 
uid utterance. The latter Ellen had in part caught from 
them ; in the former abe thought herself greatly inferior. 
Perhaps she underrated herself; her voice, though not in- 
deed powerful, was low and sweet and very clear ; and the 
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entire simplidty and feeliilg with whiofa she sang hymns was 
more eiikjual than any higher qualities of tone and com- 
pass. She had been very much accustomed to sing with 
Alice, who excelled in beautiful truth and simplicity of expresu 
non ; listening with delight, as she had often done, and often 
joining with her, Ellen had caught something of her manner. 
She thought nothing of all this now ; she had a trying 
task to go through. Sing ! — then, and there ! — And what 
should she sing % All that class of hymns that bore directly 
on the subject of their sorrow must be left on one side; she 
hardly dared think of them. InstinctiTely she took up an- 
other dass, tiiat without baring the wound would lay the 
balm dose to it. A few minutes of deep stillness were in 
Che dark room ; then very low, and in tones that trembled a 
little, rose the words, 

How tweet the name of JesuB sounds 

In a believer's ear ; 
It soothes his sorrows, heals his wounds, 

And drives away his fear. 

The tremble in her voice ceased, as she went on. 

It makes the wounded spirit whole, 

And calms the troubled bresst ; 
^Tis manna to the hungry soul, 

And to the weaiy, rest 

By him my prayers aooeptanoe gain. 

Although with sin denied ; 
8atan aoeuses me in vain. 

And I am owned a ohild. 

Weak is the effort of my heart, 

And cold my warmest thought, — 
But when I see thee as thou ut, 

rU praise thee as I ought. 

Till then I would thy love proclaim 

With eveiy laboring breath ; 
And may tiie muAio of thy name 

Befresn my soul in death. 

Ellen paused a minute. There was not a sound to be 
heard in the room. She thought of the hymn, ^ Loving 
Kindness ;** but the tune, and the s^nt of thewords, was too 
lively. Her mother's favourite, " Tis my happiness below,'* 
but Ellen could not -venture that ; she strove to forget it as 
'fiist as possible. She sang, clearly and sweetly as ever now, 
VOL.11. " 
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* «: - r'Ti irHarkiny'soo), itis theliord,' . i .;: • 

'Tisjthj Saviour, hear lu8 word ;^. . 
Jesus speaks^ and speaks to thee, 
"Say, poor sinner, lovest thou met 

** I delivered thee when bound, ' 

And when bleeding healed thy wound; 
Sought thee wandezixi^, set thee right| 
Turned thy darkness into light. 

*'Gan a mother^s tender eare 
Gmso towsrd the child she baret 
Yea— «^ may foiffetful be. 
Yet will I rememoer thee. 

" Mine is an . unchanging love ; 
Higher than the heights above. 
Deeper than the depths beneatn. 
^ Free and faithftilf strong as deatn. j :. .: t 

' « Thou shalt see my fflory soon, 
When the work of lira is done. 
Partner of my throne shalt be, — 
Biiy, poor sinner, lovest thou mef* 

. Lord, it is piy chief eomplaint 
That my love Is weak and fidnt ; 
Yet I love thee and adore, — 
Oh for grace to love thee more I 

Ellen's task was no longer painfbl, but most delightful. 
She hoped she was doing some good ; and that hope enabled 
her, after the first trembling beginning, to go on without any 
difficulty. She was not thinking of herself. It was yerr 
well she could not see the efiect upon her auditors. Through 
the dark her eyes could only just discern a dark figure 
stretched upon the sofa imd another standing by the mantle- 
piece. The room was profoundly still, except when she was 
singing. The choice of hymns gave her the greatest trouble. 
She thought of "Jerusalem, my happy home," but it would 
not do ; she and Alice had too ouen sung it in strains of 
joy. Happily came to her mind the beautiful, 

*' How firm a foundation, ye saints of the Lord,'' Ac. 

She went through all the seven long verses. Still when 
Ellen paused at the end of this, the breathless silenoe'seemed 
to. invite her to go on. She waited a minute to gather 
brJaath. The blened words had gone dovm into her very 
heart ; did they ever seem half so sweet before 1 She was 
cheered and strengthened, and thought she could go through 
with the next hymn, though it had been xnuoh loved iai4 
oiVen used, both by her mother and Alice. 
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JesuB, loyer of mj booI, 
Let me to thr bosom fly, 
WMle the bulows near me roll. 
While the tempest still is niffh. 
Hide tne, O my Sayioar, hlM, 
Till the storm of life be past:— 
Safe into the haven gxiiae, — 

receive my sool atiast I 

Other refnce have I none, 
Hangs my nelpless sool on thee — 
Leave, ah ! leave me not alone I 
Still support and comfort me. 
All my trust on thee is staged, 
All my help from thee I bnng ; — 
Cover my defenceless head 
Beneath the shadow of thy wing. 

Thoo, O Christ, art all I want; 
More than all in thee I find ; 
. , . ■ - Balse the fUlen, cheer the fidnt, 

Heal the sick, and lead the blind. 
Jnst and holy is thy name, 

1 am all mirighteonsnesa ; 
Vile and fall of sin I am. 
Thou art fall of tnith and grace. 

Still silence ; — '' silence that spoke I" Ellen did not know 
what it said, except that her hearers did not wish her to stop. 
Her next was a favourite hymn of them all. 

** What are these in bright array,*' ^^ 

Ellen had allowed her thoughts to travel too far along 
with the words, for in the last lines her Yoice was unsteady 
and faint She was &in to make a longer pause than usual 
to recover herself. But in vain ; the tender nerve was 
touched ; there was no stilling its quivering. 

" Ellen" — said Mr, Humphreys then after a few minutes. 
She rose and went to the sofa. He folded her close to. his 
breast. 

" Thank you, my child," he said presently ; — " you have 
been a comfort to me. Nothing but a choir of angels could 
have been sweeter." 

As Ellen went away back through the hall her tears al- 
most choked her ; but for all that there was a strong throb 
of pleasure at her heart. 

'4 have been a comfort to him," she repeated. ^'Oh 
dear Alice !— so I will." 
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A child no more I— a Budden noir— 
A gnoeftal maiden with a gentle brow; 
A cheek tinged lightly, and a doTO-like eye, 
And all hearta bleea her aa she, pineot by. 

MAmT HOWITT. 



THE whole Marshman family returned to Ventnor imme- 
diately after the fimeral, Mr. Geoige excepted ; he stayed 
with Mr. Humphreys over the Sabbath, and preached for 
him ; and much to every one's pleasure lingered still a day 
or two longer ; then he wto obliged to leave them. John 
also must go back to Doncaster £>r a few weeks ; he would 
not be able to get home again before the early part of 
August. For the mpnth between and as much longer in- 
deed as possible, Mrs. Marshman wished to have £31en at 
Ventnor ; assuring her that it was to be her home always 
whenever she chose to make it so. At first neither Mrs. 
Marshman nor her daughters would take any denial ; and 
old Mr.' Marshman was fixed upon it. But Ellen beg- 
ged with tears that she might stay at home and begin at 
once, as far as she could, to take Alice's place. Her kind 
friends insisted that it would do her harm to be left alone 
for so long, at such a season. Mr. Humphreys at the best 
of times kept very much to himself, and now he would 
more than ever; she would be very lonely. "But how 
lonely he will be if I go away !" said Ellen ;— " I can't go." 
Finding that her heart was set upon it, and that it would 
be a real grief to her to go to Ventnor, John at last joined 
to excuse her; and he made an arrangement with Mrs. 
Vawse instead that she should come and stay with Ellen at 
the parsonage till he came back. This gave Ellen great 
satisfaction; and her kind Ventnor friends were obliged 
jnwiHingh to leave her. 
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The iint few days after John's departure were indeed sad 
days — ^very sad to every one; it could not be otherwise. 
Ellen drooped miserably. She had, however, the best pos- 
sible companion in her old Swiss friend. Her good sense, 
her steady cheerfulness, her firm principle were always 
awake for Ellen's good, ever ready to comfort her, to cheer 
her, to prevent her from giving undue waj^to sorrow, to Urge 
her to useful exertion. Afiection and gratitude, to the liv- 
ing and the dead, gave powerful aid to these efibrts. Ellen 
rose up in the morning and lay down at night with the pres- 
ent pressing wish to do and be tor the ease and comfort of 
her adopted father and brother all that it was possible for her. 
Very soon, so soon as she could rouse herself to any thing, 
she began to turn over in her mind all manner of ways and 
means for this end. And in general, whatever Alice would 
have wished, what John did wish, was law to her. 

^ Margery," said Ellen one day, ^M wish you would tell 
me all the tilings Alice used to do ; so that 1 may begin to 
do them, you Imow, as soon as I can." 

'' What things, Miss EUen V 

*' I mean, the things she used to do about the house, or 
to help you, — don't you know? — all sorts of things. I 
irant to know them all, so that I may do them as she did. 
I want to very much." 

^ O, Miss Ellen, dear," said Margery, tearfully, 'lyou are 
too little and tender to do them things ; — ^I'd be sorry to 
see you, indeed !" 

" Why no, I am not, Margery," said Ellen ; "don't you 
know bow I used to do at aunt Fortune's ? Now tell me 
^-please, dear Margery! If I can't do it, I won't you 
know." 

*' O, Miss Ellen, she used to see to various things about 
the house; — ^I don't know as I can tell 'em all directly; 
some was to help me ; and some to please her father or 
Mr. JoBn, if he was at home ; she thought of every one 
before herself, sure enough." 

** Well what, Margery % what are they % Tell me all you 
can remember." 

^ Why, Miss Sllen, — ^for one thing, — she used to go into 
the library every morning, to put it in order, and dust the 
books and papers and things ; in &ct she took the charge 

VOL. II. ^'^ 
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of'tmit room entirely}' I never went into it at all, unless 
onoe or twice in the year, or to wash the windows." 

Ellen looked grave ; she thought with herself there might 
be a difficulty in the way of her taking this part of Alice^s 
daUy duties ; she did not feel that she had the freedom of 
the library. 

*' And then," said Maigery, '' she used to skim the cream 
for me, most mornings, when I'd be busy ; and wash up the 
breakfast things, — ^" 

*' O I forgot all about the break&st things !" exclaimed 
Ellen, — ^''how could I ! Ill do them to be sure, after this. 
I never thought of them, Maigery. And I'll skim the cream 
too." 

''Dear Miss Ellen, I wouldn't want you to; I didn't 
mention it for that, but you was wishing me to tell you — ^I 
don't want you to trouble your dear lil^e head about such 
work. It was more the thoughtfulness that cared about me 
than the help of all she could do, though that wasn't a little ; 
— ^Pll get along well enough ! — ^ 

^ But I shoiSd like to, — ^it would make me happier ; and 
don't you think /want to help you too, Margery?" 

''The Lord bless you. Miss Ellen," said Margery, in a 
sort of desperation, setting down one iron and taking up 
another, " don't talk in that way, or you'll iipset me entirely. 
*•— I ain't a bit better than a child," said sne, her tears &11- 
ing fast on the sheet she was hurriedlv ironing. 

" What else, dear Margery 1" said Ellen presently. " Tell 
me what else t" 

'' "'Well, Miss Ellen," said Maigery, dashing away the 
water from either eye, — ^ she used to look over the clothes 
when thev went up from the wash ; and put them away ; 
and mend them if there was any places wanted mend- 
ing." 

" I am afraid I don't know how to manage that^" said 
Ellen very gravely. — ^" There is one thing I can do, — ^I can 
dam stodcings verv nicely; but that's only one kind of 
mending. I don't know much about the other kinds." 

" Ah well, but 9k€ did, however," said Margery, seardimg 
in her basket of clothes for some parti^lar pieces. " A 
beautiful mender she was to be sure! Look here, Miss 
Ellen, — just see that patch — the way it is put on — so evenly 
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:bjr a. thread all round; and the stitches, see-Hind see the 
way this rent is darned down ;— oh that was the way she 
did every thing!" 

^I can^t do it so," said Ellen sighing, — *'but I can 
learn ; — that I can do. You will teach me, Margery, won't 
you?" 

^ Indeed,' Miss Ellen, dear, it's more than I can myself; 
but I will tell you who will ; and that's Mrs. Vawse. I 
am thinking it was her she learned of in the first place,— 
but I ain't certain. Any how she's a first-rate hand." 

'' Then I'll get her to teach me," said Ellen ;— "< that will 
do very nicely. And now, Margery, what else 1'* ' 

^' O dear, Miss Ellen, — ^I don't know, — ^there was a thou- 
sand little things that I'd only recollect at the minute ; she'd 
set the table for me when my hands was uncommon full ; and 
oft^i she'd come out and make some little thing for the mas- 
ter when I wouldn't have the time to do the same myself; — 
and I can't tell— one can't think of those things but just at 
the minute. Dear Miss Ellen,: Fd be sorry indeed to see 
you a trying your little hands to do all that she done." 

^< Never mind, Margery," said Ell^i, '^and she threw 
her arms round the land old woman as she spoke, — ^**I 
won't trouble you — and you won't be troubled if 1 am awk- 
ward about any thing at first, will you f 

Margery could only throw down her holder to return 
most aneotionately as well as respectfiilly Ellen's caress and 
press a very hearty kiss upon her fordiead. 
-t . Ellen next went to Mrs. Vawse to beg her help in the 
mending and patching line. Her old friend was very glad to 
see her take up any thing with interest, and readily agreed to 
do her best in the matter. So some old clothes were looked 
up ; pieces of linen, cotton, and flannel gathered together ; a 
large basket found to hold all these rags of shape and no 
shape ; and for the next week or two Ellen was indefiitigable. 
She would sit making vain endeavours to arrange a large linen 
patch properly, till her dieeks were burning with excitement; 
and b^d over a dam, doing her best to make invisible stitches, 
till Mrs. Vawse was obliged to assure her it was quite un- 
necessary to taker «o muck ^ins. Taking pains, however, is 
the sure way to success. Ellen could not rest satisfied till 
she had equalled Alice's patching and darning ; and though 
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Lwfaen,Mrs. Yawse left her fihe had ;not quite reached that 
point, she :was bidding'&ir;to do so in a tittle while; 

In other things she was more at homel - '^She could -skim 
milk' well enough, Sand immediatel7'l)egan to do it for Mar- 
gery./^ Bhe at once alsb took upon herself- &e care of the 
parlour cupboard and all the things in it, which she well knew 
had been Alice's o6ioe ; and thanks to Miss Fcrtone^s training, 
•even Margery was quite satisfied with her neiat and orderly 
manner of doinig it. Ellen b^ged her when the clothes came 
up from. the wash,= to show her; where eyery thing went, so 
.l£at- for the future she might be able to put them away ; and 
she studied the shelves of the linen doaet, and the chests of 
drawers in Mr. Humphreys'' 700m, till she almost knew them 
by heart. As to the library, she daredi not venture. Bhe 
•saw Mr. Humphreys at m^eils and at 'prayers, — only then. 
He had never asked her to come into his study since the 
night she sang to him, and as ibr ;Aer' asking— ^nothing could 
have been more impossible^ > Even: when 4ie was out of the 
house, out bv the hour, Ellen never thbu^^t of going where 
she had not been expressly permitted 4o gO; .: . < v > t ! 
'. . When Mr. Van Brunt informed jiis wife of EJUen's pur- 
Ipose to desert iier. service and roiakei her futore home at the 
parsiHiage, the : lady's astonishment was -only iess than her 
indignation ; the latter not at all lessened by leambg that 
Ellen was to become the adopted dnld of die house. - For 
^ while:her words of displeasure were poured forth in a tor- 
rent ; Mr. Van Brunt meantimesaying very little^ and stsod- 
ing by like a steadfast rock that: the wave» dash /nm^, not 
<Mpon. She declared fius was ^ the icap«heaf of Miss Hum- 
phreys' doings; she might have been wise: enouffh ta have 
'expected as much ; she ^ wouldn't have been such a fool if 
.she had I This was whatUie had letEUcB^ there>for i a 
cpreity. return \^ But she went. <m. ^ She^ wondered who 
they, thouffbt they had to deal with ;idid they thuik die was 
-going lo let Ellen go in that way 3 $k$ had the first and 
only right to her; :and Ellen had 'no more bnsiness to go 
ana give herself away than one of her oxen ; they would find 
it out, she guessed, pretty qniok^; Mr. John and all ; she'd 
have her back in no time!"- What were'her thou^ts and 
feelings, when after having spent her breath she found her 
husband quietly opposed to this conclusion, words cannot 
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USicizMtr words could not ; she was absolutely dumb, till 
hc^hadsaid his say ; and then, appalled by the serenity of 
his manner she left indignation on one side for the present 
and began to argue the matter. But Mr. Van Brunt coolly 
said he had promised ; she might get as many help as she 
liked, he would pay for them and welcome; but Ellen 
would have to stay where she was. He had promised Miss 
Alice ; and he wouldn't break his word !' for kings, lords, 
and oommons.'V A most extraordinary expletive for a 
good republican^ — which Mr. Van Brunt had probably in- 
herited from his father and grandfather. What can waves 
do against a |ock % The whilome Miss Fortune disdained 
a struggle which must end in her own confusion, and 
wisely kept her chagrin to herself, never even approaching 
the subject aflerwanis, with him or any other person. El- 
len had left the whole matter to Mr. Van Brunt, expecting 
a storm and not wishing to share it. Happily it all blew 
over. 

-■ As the month drew to an end, and indeed long before, 
Ellen's thoughts b^an to go forward eagerly to John com- 
ing home. She had learned by this time how to mend 
clothes ; she had grown somewhat wonted to her new round 
of little household duties ; in every thing else the want of 
him was felt. Study flagged; though knowing what his 
wish would be, and what her duty was, she faithfully tried 
to go on with it. She had no heart for riding or walking 
by herself. She was lonely ; she was sorrownil ; she was 
wc^ry ; ,aU .Jdrs. Vawse's pleasant sodety was not worth 
the mere knowledge that he was in the house ; she longed 
for his coming. 

: He had writt^i what day they might expect him. But 
when it came, Ellen found that her feeling had changed ; it 
did not look the bright day she had expected it would. Up 
to that time she had thought only of herself; now she re- 
membered what sort of a coming home this must be to 
him ; and she dreaded almost as much as she wished iox 
the moment of his arrival. Mrs. Vawse was surprised to 
see that her &oe was sadder that day than it had been 
for many past; she could not understaid it. Ellen did 
not explain. It was late in the day before he reached 
home, and her anxious watch of hope and fear for tne sound 
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of his horse's feet grew very painfuL She'bnsied herMlf 
With setting tiie tea-table ';' it was all* done ; :aad she oonld 
by no means do any thing else. She conld'not go to the 
door to listen there; she remembered tooweU the last 
time; and she knew he would remember it. ' * < " 

He came at last. Ellen's feeling had judged rightly <^ his, 
iox the greeting was without a word on either side ; and whoi 
he left &e room, to go to his fiither, it was very, Very \<so% 
before he came back. And it seemed to Ellen for several 
day's that he was more grave and talked less than even the 
last time be had been at home. She was sorry when Mrs. 
Vawse proposed to leave them. But the old lady wisely 
said tiiey would all feel better when she was gone; and it 
was so. Truly as she was respected and esteemed, on all 
sides, it was felt a relief by every one of the fi&mily when she 
went back to her mountain-top. Theywere left to them- 
selves ; they saw what their numbers were ; there was no 
restraint upon looks, words, or silence. Ellen saw at once 
that the gentlemen felt easier, that was^enough to make her 
so. The extreme oppression that had. grieved and disap- 
pointed her the first few days after John's return, gave place 
to a softened gravity; and the housiehold fell again into 
all its old ways ; only that upon every brow there was a 
chastened air of sorrow, in every thing that was said a tone 
of remembrance, and that a little figure was going about 
where Alice's used to move as mistress of the house. 

Thanks to her brother, that little figare was an exceedii^ 
busy one. She had in the first place, her household duties, 
in discharging which she was perfectly untiring. From tJie 
cream skimmed for Margery, and the cups of coflee poured 
out every morning for Mr. Humphreys and her brotoer, to 
the fitmous mending which took up often one half of Satur- 
day, whatever she did was done with her best diligence and 
care ; and from love to both the dead and the living, Ellen's 
zeal never slackened. These things however* filled but a 
small part of her time, let her be as particular as she would ; 
and Mr. John effectually hindered her from being too partic- 
ular. He soon found a plenty for both her and himself to do. 

Not that they ever forgot or tried to forget Alice ; on 
the contrary. They sought to remember her, humbly, 
calmly, hopefully, thankfidly! By diligent performance of 
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j^tttjf by Christian fiuth, by oonyersallon and prayer, they 
atroye jto.do this; and after a time succeeded. ..Sober ^baX 
Svinter j«ras, but it was yery &r from being an unhappy one. 
. f* John,'* said Ellen one day, some time after Mrs. Vawse 
had left them, — ^**do you. think Mr. Humphreys would let 
me go into his study every day when he is out, to put it in 
order and dust the books f" 

"Certainly. But why does notMargerjr do iti" 

"She does, I belieye, but she never used to; and I 
should like to do it very much if I was sure he would -not 
dislike it I would be careful not to disturb any thing; 
I would leave, every thing just as I found it." 

" You may go when you please, and do what you please 
ther^ Ellie.^' 

"But 1 don't like to— 1 couldn't without speaking to him 
first ; 1 should be afraid he would come bade and find me 
there, and he might think 1 hadn't had leave." . 

" And you ivish me to speak to him, — ^is that iti Cannot 
you tnuster resolution enough for that, Elliel" 

Ellen was satisfied, for she knew by his tone be would 
do what she wanted. 

" Father," said John, the next morning at break&st ; — 
" Ellen wishes to take upon herself the daily care of your 
study, but she is afraid to venture without being assured it 
will please you to see her there." 

The old gentleman laid bis hand affectionately on Ellen's 
head, and told her she was welcome to come and go when 
she would; — the whole house was hers. 

The grave kindness and tenderness of the tone and action 
spoiled Ellen's breakfiist. She could not look at any body 
nor hold up her head for the rest of the time. 

As Alice had anticipated, her brother was called to take 
the charge of a church at Randolph, and at the same time 
another more distant was ofiered him. He refused them 
both, rightly judging that his place for the present was at 
home. . . But the call from Randolph being pressed upon 
him very much, he at length agreed to preach for them 
during the winter; riding thither for the purpose every 
Saturday, and returning to Carra-carra on Monday. 

As the winter wore one, a grave cheerfulness stole over the 
household. Ellen little thought how mudi she had to do 



widi h^'ViShe'iieYerheard Mai^ei^^te^^^ her hiiisWid, wHcli 
fiha^ often ^d^th great afiection, *^that tbat blessed child 
.iras 'fhetil%ht^of the house/' i Ahdf those i^ ^fdt it the 
mostwi<F4iGtbiDg.^ 'Ellen was sore, indeed, from the way 
in. which Mr* Humphreys spoke to her, looked at her, now 
flhd tfaeniaid his hand on her head, axid sometimes, Very 
rarely, kissed her forehead, that he Joyed her and loved to 
see her about; igid that her wish of supplying Alioe^s place 
Iwasfhi. some little measure fulfilled. Tew as those words 
and looks were, they said more to Ellen than whole dis- 
joourse&would from* other people; the least of them glad- 
dened her heart with the feeling that she was a comfort to 
Jam. = But she never knew how much. ^ Deep. as. the gloom 
still over him was, Ellen never dreamed how mtich deeper 
itiwoold- have been;- bnt fcNT the little figure ^ffiUing round 
and 'filling up the vacancy ; how much he reposed on the 
gentle lodL of affection, the pleasant voice, the watdifiil 
tluMightfnlness ;that never left any thing undone that she 
could do ibr his pleasure. Perhaps he did not kixyw it him- 
Bd£ ' She was not sure he even noticed many of the little 
things she daily did or tried to do for him. 'Always silent 
and-'reserved, he was more so now than ever ; she saw him 
littie,mnd very seldom long at a time, unk^ when they 
sirere'riding to church together; he was always in his study 
or abroad. But the trifles she thought he did not see were 
KOted and registered, and repaid with all the afl^ion he 
hadvtogive. 

As for Mr. John, it never came into Ellen's head to think 
whether^she was,a comfort to him; he was a comfort to her; 
flhe looked at it in quite another point of view. He had 
gone to his old deeping-room up stairs, which Margery had 
settled with herself he would make his study ; and for thai 
he had taken the sitting-room. This was Ellen's study too, 
wo she was constantly with him ; and of the quietest she 
tbouriht her movements would have to be. 
ffi. ^ What are you stepping so sofUy fort" said he, one day, 
midiing her hand as she was passing near him. 
," ^>you were busy — ^I thougbt you were busy,** said Ellen. 

^ And what then r 
• . t* I was afraid of disturbing you." 
ni/'Yoo never disturb me," said he ; — ** you need not fear 
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it.' Step as you please, and do not shut the doors 'carefully^ 
I see you and hear you ; but without any disturbanoe.'? -'^"' 
: Ellen found it was so. But she was an exception to the 
general rule; other people disturbed him, as she had one 
or two occasions of knowing. 

' Of one thing she was perfectly sure, whatever he might 
be doing,— that he saw and heurd her ; and equally sure 
that if any thing were not^ right she should sooner or later 
hear of it. - But this was a censorship Ellen rather loved- than 
feared. In the first place, she was never misunderstood ; in 
the second, however ironical and severe he might be to 
others, and Ellen knew he could be both when there was 
occasion, he never was either to her. With great plainness 
always, but with an equally happy choice of time and man- 
ner, he either said or looked what he wished her to under*^ 
stand. This happened indeed only about comparative trifles ; 
to have seriously displeased him, Ellen would have thought 
the last great evil that could fall upon her in tiiis world. 

One day Margery came into the room with a paper in 
her hand. 

^ Miss Ellen,'' said she in a low tone,' — ''here is Anthony 
Fox again — he has brought another of his curious letters 
that he wants to know if Miss Ellen will be so good as to 
write out for him once more. He says he is ashamed to 
trouble you so much." 

Ellen was reading, comfortably ensconced in the comer 
of the wide 0O&. She gave a glance, a most ungratified 
one, at the very original document in Margery's hand. Un- 
promising it certainly looked. 

- ^ '' Anower ! Dear me ! — ^I wonder if there isn't somebody 
else he could get to do it for him, Margery ? I think I have 
had my ishare. You don't know what a piece of work it is, 
to copy out one of those scrawls. It takes, me ever so long 
in the first place to find what he has written, and then to 
put it so that any one else can make sense of it — ^IVe got 
about enough of it. Don't you suppose he could find plen- 
ty of other people to do it for him?" 

^ I don't know. Miss Ellen, — ^I suppose he could." 

''Then ask him, do ; won't you, Margery ? I'm so tired 
of it! and this is the third one; and I've got something 
else to do. Ask him if there isn't somebody else he can 
VOL. n. " 
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get 'ito do c it ;— ^if • there ian% 1 will;— tell him I am 

< H Margery withdrew and Eilen buried herself again ia her 
book.'. Ailthony! Fox was a poor Irishman, whose uncouth 
attempts at a letter Ellen had once offered to write out and 
make straight for him, upon hearing Maigery tell of his 
lamenting that he could not make one fit to send home to 
his mother. - ; 

Presently Margery came in again, stopping this time at 
the table which Mr. John had pushed to the fiu* side of the 
room to^get away from the fire. 

*' I beg your pardon, sir," she said,r-" I am ashamed to 
be so troublesome, — ^but this Irish body, this Anthony Fox, 
has bcigged me, and I didn't know how to refuse him, to 
oome in and ask for a sheet of paper and a pen for him, sir, 
-^M wants to copy a letter, — ^if Mr. John would be so good ; 
a quill pen, sir, if you please ; he cannot write with any other." 

" No," said John coolly. " EUen will do it" 

Maigery looked in some doubt from the table to the sofii, 
but Ellen instantly rose up and with a burning cheek came 
forward and took the paper from the hand where Margery 
•till held it. 

. *' Ask him to wait a little while, Margery," she said hur- 
riedly, — ^^ m do it as soon as I can, — ^tell him in half an hour." 
- It was not a very easy nor quick job. Ellen worked at it 
patiently, and finished it well by the end of the half hour; 
though with a burning dieek still ; and a dimness over her 
eyes firequently obliged her to stop till she could dear them. 
It was done, and she carried it out to the kitchen herself. 

The poor man's thanks were very warm ; but that was 
not what Ellen wanted. She could not rest till she had got 
another word from her brother. He was busy ; bhe dared 
not speak to him ; she sat fidgeting and uneasy in the comer 
of the S0& till it was time to get ready for riding. She 
had plenty of time to make up her mind about the right 
and the wrong of her own conduct. 

During the ride he was just as usual, and she began to 
think he did not mean to say any thinff more on the matter. 
Pleasant talk and pleasant exercise had almost driren it out 
of her head, when as they were walking their horses over a 
level place, he suddenly began, 
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• « By the by, you are too busy, EUie," said he. - " Which 
of your studies shall we cut off?" - 

- ^ Please^ Mr, John," said Ellen blushing, — ^ don't say any 
thing about that ! I was not studying at all — ^I was just 
amusing myself with a book — ^I was oiSy selfish and lazy." 

" Only — ^I would rather you were too busy, Ellie." 

Ellen's eyes filled. 

** I was wrong," she said, — ^** 1 knew it at the time, — at 
least as soon as you spoke I knew it; and a little before; — 
I was very wrong !" 

And his keen eye saw that the confession was not out of 
compliment to him merely ; it came from the heart. 

'* You are right now," he said, smiling^ . '* But how are 
your reins 1" 

Ellen's heart was at rest again. 

>' O I forgot them," said she gayly, — " 1 was thinking of 
something else." 

" You must not talk when you are riding, unless you can 
contrive to manage two things at once ; and ho more lose 
command of your horse than you would of yourself" 

Ellen's eye met his with all the contrition, affection, and 
ingenuousness that even he wished to see there ; and they 
put their horses to the canter. 

This winter was in many ways a very precious one to 
Ellen. French gave her now no trouble ; she was a clever 
arithmetician ; she knew geography admirably, and was tol- 
erably at 'home in both English and American history ; the 
way was cleared for the course of improvement in which her 
brother's hand led and helped her. He put her into Latin; 
carried on the study of natural philosophy they had b^un 
the year before, and which with his instructions was perfectly 
delightfiil to Ellen ; he gave her some works of stronger 
reading than she had yet tried, besides histories in Frendi 
and English, and higher branches of arithmetic. These 
things were not crowded together so as to fatigue, nor hur- 
ried through so as to overload. Carefully and thoroughly 
she was obliged to put her mind through every subject they 
entered upon ; and just at that age, opening as her under- 
standing was, it grappled eagerly with all that he gave her, 
as well from love to learning as from love to him. In read- 
ing too, she began to take new and strong delight. Especially 
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•two /or three new English periodicals, whidi John sent for 
on purpose for her, were mines of pleasure to Ellen. There 
was no fiction in them either ; they were as jfull of instruction 
as .of interest.^. At all times of the day and night, -in her in- 
tervals of business, Ellen might be seen with one of these in 
her hand; nestled among the cushions of <the sofa, 'or on a 
little bench by the side of the fireplace in the twilight, where 
she could have the benefit of the blaze, whidi she loved to 
read ^by as well as ever. Sorrowful remembrances were 
then flown, all things present were out of view, and Ellen's 
fiice was dreamingly happy. : r 

It was well thwe was always somebody by, who whatever 
he might himself be doing, never lost sight :of her. ' ML ever 
Ellen was in danger of bending too long over her studies or 
indulging herself too much in the sofiiroomer, she was «ure 
to be broken offNtotake an hour or two of smart exercise, 
riding or walking, or to recite some lesson (and their reci- 
tations were very lively things), or to read aloud, or to talk. 
Sometimes if he-saw that s^e seemed to be drooping or a 
little sad, he cwould come and sit down by her side or call 
her to his, find out what she was thinking about ; and then, 
instead of slurring it over, talk of itfiiirly and set it before 
her in such a light that it was impossible to think of it again 
gloomily^ for that day at least. Sometimes he took other 
ways; ibut never when he was present allowed her long to 
look weaiy or sorrowful. . . He often read to her, and every 
day made her read aloud to him. This Ellen disliked very 
much atrfirst, and -ended with as much liking it. .She had 
an admicable teacher. He taught her how to manage her 
▼oios -and how to manage' the language ; in both which he 
ezoelled himself and was determined that she should ; and 
besides this their reading often led to talking that Ellen de- 
lighted in. Always when he was making copies for her she 
r^ to him, and once at any rate in the course of the day. 
! Every day when the weather would permit, the Blade 
Prince and tiie Brownie with their respective riders might 
be^seen abroad in the country fiir and wide. In the course 
of their rides Ellen's horsemanship was diligently perfected. 
Veryoltoi their turning-place was on the top of the Oit's 
back, and the horses had a rest and Mrs. Vawse a visit be- 
fore they went down again. Tliey had long walks too, by 
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hill' and dale ; pleasantly silent or pleasantly talkatiye,-^-all 
pleasant to Ellen ! 

'■' Her only lonely or sorrowfU time was when John w&i 
gone to Randolph. It b^an early Saturday momuig, and 
perhaps ended withSonday night ; for all Monday was hope 
and expectation. Eren Saturday she had not much time 
to mope ; 'that was the day for her great week's mending. 
When John was gone and her morning affiiirs were out of 
the way, Ellen brought out her work-basket, and estab- 
lished herself on the 80& for a quiet day's sewing without the 
least foar of interruption. But sewing did not always hinder 
thinking. And then certainly the room did seem very empty, 
and very still ; and the clock, which she never heard the 
rest of the week, kept ticking an ungracious reminder that 
she was alone. 'Ellen would sometimes forget it in the in- 
tense interest of some nice little piece of repair which must 
be exqnisitely done in a wristband or a glove ; and then per- 
haps Marsery would softiy open the door and come in. 
**Miss Ellen, dear, you're lonesome enough ; isn't there 

something 1 can do for you 7 I can't rest for thinking of 

your b^ng here all by yourself." 
- ^O never mind, Mai^ry," said Ellen smiling, — ''I am 

doing very well. I am living in hopes of Monday. Come 

and look here, Mai^ry, — how will that do 1— don't you 

think 1 am learning to mend 1" 

' *' It's beautiful, Miss Ellen ! 1 can't make out how you've 

learned so quick. I'll tell Mr. John some time who does 

these things for him." 
' '* No, indeed, Margery ! don't you. PUazt not, Margery. 

I like to do it very mudb indeed, but I don't want he should 

know it, nor Mr. Humphreys. Now you won't, Margery, 

will your 

^ ^Miss Ellen, dear, I wouldn't do the least little thing as 

would ^be worrisome to you for the whole world. Aren't 

you tired sitting here all alone?" 

•- ^O sometimes, a little," said Ellen sighing. ^I can't 

help thatj you know." 

^ I feel it even out there in the kitchen," said Margory ; — 

^ I feel it lonesome hearing the house so still ; I miss the want 

of Mr. John's step up and down the room. How fond he 

is of walking so, to be sure ! How do you manage. Mist 
VOL. II. *® 
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(ElleD, leith lim making hb study here ?v don't you have to 
keep uncommon quiet ?" ■ .^ ...^ •: - *:— : 

^^ No,'^ saidvEIlen,— " no- quieter. than I like. I do just as 
I have a -mind to." 

^'I thought, to be sure," said Margery, /'he would have 
taken up stairs for his study, or the next room, one or t'other ; 
he used to be mighty particular in old times; he didn't like 
to have any body round when he was busy ; but I am glad 
he is altered however ; it is better for you, Miss Ellen, dear, 
though I didn't know how you was ever going to make out 
atfirst.^' 

Ellen thought for a minute, when Margery was gone, 
whether it oould be that John w;as putting a force upon his 
liking for her sake, bearing her presence when he. would 
rather have been without it. But she thought of it only a 
minute; she was sure, when she recollected herself that 
however it happened, she was no hindrance to him in any 
kind of work ; that she went out and came in, and as he 
had said, he saw and heard her without any disturbance. 
Besides he had said so ; and that was enough. 

Saturday evening she generally contrived to busy herself 
in her books. But . when Sunday morning came with its 
calmness and brightness ; when the business of the week was 
put away, and quietness abroad and at home invited to rec- 
ollection, then Ellen's thoughts went back to old times, 
and then she missed the calm sweet fiice that had agreed so 
well with the day. She missed her in the morning, when 
the earl V sun streamed in through the empty room. She 
.missed her at the break&st-table, where John was not to 
take her place. On the ride to church, where Mr. Hum- 
phreys was now her silent companion, and every tree in the 
road and every opening in the landscape seemed to call for 
Alice to see it with her. Very mudi she missed her in 
church. The empty seat beside her, — ^the unused hymn- 
book on the shelf^ — the want of her sweet voice in the 
singing,-— oh how it went to Ellen's heart And Mr. Hum- 
phreys' grave steadfast look and tone kept it m her mind ; 
she saw it was in his. Those Sunday mornings tried Ellen. 
At first they were bitterly sud; her tears used to flow 
abundantly whenever they could unseen. Time softened 
this feeling. 
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Wa:3e Mr. Humphreys went en to his seoond service in 
the village beyond, JSUen stayed at CSarrarcarra and tried to 
teach a Sunday school. She determined as far as she could 
to supply beyond the home circle the loss that was not felt 
only there. She was able however to gather together but 
her own four children whom she had constantly taught from 
the beginning, and two others. The rest were scattered. 
After her lunch, which having no companion but Margery 
was now a short one, Ellen went next to the two old women 
that Alice had been accustomed to attend for the purpose of 
reading, and what Ellen called preaching. These poor old 
people had sadly lamented the loss of the faithful friend 
whose place they never expected to see supplied in this 
world, and whose kindness had constantlf sweetened their 
lives with one great pleasure a wedc. Ellen felt afraid to 
take so much upon herself, as to try to do for them what 
Alice had done ; however she resolv^ ; and at the very first 
attempt their gratitude and joy far overpaid her for the efiR>rt 
she had made. Practice and the motive she had, soon en- 
abled Ellen to remember and repeat faithfully the greater 
part of Mr. Humphreys' morning sermon. Reading the 
Bible to Mrs. Blodcson was easy; she had oflen done that ; 
and to repidr the loss of Alice's pleasant comments and ex- 

Slanations she bethought her of her Pilgrim^s Progress. To 
er delight the old woman heard it gr^&dily, and seemed to 
take great comfort in it ; oflen referring to what Ellen had 
read before and begging to hear such a piece over again. 
Ellen generally went home pretty thoroughly tired, yet feel- 
ing happy ; the pleasure of doing good still &r overbalanced 
the pains. 

Sunday evening was another lonely time ; Ellen spent it 
as best she could. Sometimes with her Bible and prayer, 
and then she ceased to be lonely ; sometimes with so many 
pleasant thoughts that had sprung up out of the employ- 
ments of the morning that she could not be sorrowful ; 
sometimes she could not help being both. In any case, she 
was very apt when the darkness fell to take to singing 
hymns ; and it grew to be a habit with Mr. Humphreys 
when he heard her to come out of his study and lie down 
upon the so& and listen, suffering no light in the room but 
that of the fire. Elle i never was better pleased than when 
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her Sunday eyeoings ^were spent, so..- She <sung with won- 
derful pleasure when she sung for him ;' and she made it her 
husiness.to fill her memory with all the beautiful hymns she 
ever knew^or could find, or that he liked particularly. 

With the first opening of her eyes on Monday morning 
came the thought, '' Jolm will be at home to-day !" . That 
was enough to cany Ellen pleasantly through wnaterer the 
day might bring. She generally kept her mending of stock- 
ings for Monday morning, because with that thought in her 
heEbd she did not mind any thing. She had no visits from 
Maigery on Monday; but Ellen sang over her work, sprang 
about with happy energy, and studied her hardest; for John 
in what he expeOed her to do made no^culations for work 
of which he knew nothing. He was never at home till late 
in the day ; and when Ellen had done all she had to do, and 
set the supper-table with punctilious care, and a face of busy 
happiness it would have been a pleasure to -see if there had 
been anyone to look at it, she would take what happened to 
be the nvourite book and plant herself near the glan door ; 
like a very epicure, to enjoy both the present and tEe fiiture 
at once. £ven then the present often made her forget 
the future ; -she would be lost in her book, perfaaps^hunting 
the elephant in India or fighting Nelson's luittles over again, 
and the first news she would Imve of what she had set her- 
self there to watch ibr would be the dick of the door4ock or 
a tap on the glass, for the horse was almost always left at 
Uie fiirther door. Back -then she came, from Inma or the 
Nile; down went the book; Ellen had no more thou^t 
but for what was before her. . 

For the rest of that evening the measure of Ellen's happi- 
ness was full. It did not matter whether John were in a 
talkative or a ihoughtfiil mood ; whether he spoke to her and 
looked at her or not ; it was pleasure enough to feel that he 
was there. She was perfectly satisfied merely to sit down 
near him, though she did not get a word by the hour to- 
gether. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 



Ne la an tlie w«Ikia wm ho elood. 

Obavobb« 



ONE Monday eyening, John being tired, was resting in the 
oorner of the.sofisL The silence had lasted a long time. 
Ellen thought so, and standing near, she bj and by put her 
hand gently into one of his wMch he was thoughtrally pass- 
ing through the locks of his hair. Her hand was dipped 
immediatdy, and quitting his abstracted look he asked what 
she had been doing that day % Ellen's thoughts went back 
to toes of stockings and a long rent in her dress ; she merely 
answered, smiling, that she had been busy. 

'* Too busy, I'm afraid. Gome round here and sit down. 
What have you been busy about 1" 

Ellen neyer thought of trying to eyade a question of his. 
She coloured and hesitated. He did not press it any further. 

^ Mr. John," said Ellen, when the silence seemed to haye 
set in again, — ^^ there is something I haye been wanting to 
ask you this great while," — 

^ Why hasn't it been oiked this great while f 

'* I didn't quite like to ; — I didn't know what you would 
say to it.'** 

^^ 1 am sorry I am at all terrible to you, Ellie." 

" Why you are not !" said Ellen, laughing, — ^ how you 
talk ! but I don't much like to ask. people things." 

'^ I don't know about that," said be smiling; — ^''my mem* 
ory rather seems to say that you ask things pretty often." 

*'Ah yes, — those things, — ^but I mean — ^I don't like to 
ask things when I am not quite sure how people will like it." 

*'You are right, certainly, to hesitate when you are 
doubtful in such a matter ; but it is best not to be doubtful 
when I am concerned." 
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" Well," said Ellen, — " I wished very much — I was going 
t, ask — ^if jou would have any objection to let me read one 
of your sermons." 

** None in the world, Ellie," said he, smiling, — " but they 
have never been written yet." 

"Not written!" 

" No— there is all I had to guide me. yesterday." 

" A half sheet of paper ! — and only written on one side ! 
— O I can make nothing of this. What is ihUf — Hebrew 1" 

"Shorthand." '^ ^ '^'■'^'^^ 

" And is that all ! I cannot understand it," said Ellen, 
sighing as she gave back the paper. 

"What if you were to go with me next time? . Hiey 
want to see you very mudi at Ventnor."- 

"So do I want to see them," said Ellen ;— ^"very much 
indeed." ■ 

" Mrs. Marshman sent « most earnest request by me that 
you would come to her the next time I go to Randolph." 

Ellen gave the matter a very serious consideration ; if 
one might judge by her £ice. . . 

" What do you say to it r 

" I should like to go — very much," said Ellen, slowly, — 
"but"— 

" But you do not think it would be pleasant 1" 

" No, no," said Ellen laughing, — ^" I don't mean that ; 
but I think I would rather not." 

" Why 1" 

" — ^I have some reasons." 

" You must give me very good ones, or I think 1 shall 
overrule your decision, Ellie." 

" I have very good ones, — ^plenty of them,— ottly" — 

A fflance, somewhat comiod in its keenness, overturned 
Bllen s hesitation. 

* " I have indeed," said she, laughing, — ^" oiUv I did not 
want to tell you. The reaacm why I didn't wish to go was 
because I thought I should be missed. You don't know how 
much I miss you," said sh^ with tears in her eyes. 

"That is what I was afraid of! Your reasons make 
against you, Ellie." 

" I hope not; — ^I don't think they ouf^t" 

" But Ellie, I am very sure my mther would rather miss 
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joa onoe or twice than have 70a want what would be good 
for you.** 

^I know that! I am sure of that; but that don't alter 
my feeling, you know. And besides — ^that isn't alL" 

" Who cdse will miss you P' 

Ellen's quick look seemed to say that he knew too much 
already, and tiiat she did not wish him to know more. He 
did not repeat the question, but Ellen felt that her secret 
was no longer entirely her own. 

'^ And what do you do, Ellie, when you feel lonely 1" he 
went on presently. 

Ellen's eyes watered at the tone in which these words 
were spoken ; she answered, " Different things." 
V The best remedy for it is prayer. In seeking the &oe 
of our best friend we foiget the loss of others. T^t is what 
I try, Ellie, when I feel alone ;— do you try it?" said he, 
sofUy. 

ElUen looked up ; she could not well speak at that mo- 
ment. 

'* There is an antidote in that for every trouble. You 
know who said, ^ he that cometh to me shall never hunger, 
and he that believeth on me shall never thirst.' " 

"• It troubles me," said he afber a pause, — ^^ to leave you 
so much alone. I don't know that it were not best to take 
you with me evenr week." 

" O no !" said Ellen,—" don't think of me. I don't mind 
it indeed. I do not always feel so — sometimes, — ^but I get 
along very well ; and I would rather stay here, indeed I 
would. I am always happy as soon as Monday morning 
comes." 

He rose up suddenly and began to walk up and down 
the room. 

« Mr. John"— 

"What, Ellie r 

" I do sometimes seek His face very much when I cannot 
find it." 

She hid her face in the sofa-cushion. He was silent a few 
minutes, and then stopped his walk. 

" There is something wrong then with you, Ellie," he said 
gently. " How has it been through the week 1 If you can 
let day afVer day pass without remembering your best friend, 
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It may be that when you feel the want you will not^readiljt 
find him. How is it daily, Ellie % is seeking his faoe yoot 
first concern ^-^do you give a sufficient time fiiithfiilly to'your 
Bible and prayer 1** - : < ;^-' !5«> '^ V-' 

Ellen shook her head ; no words were posnble.' cHetook 
up his walk again. The silence had lasted a length of time 
and he was still walking, when Ellen came to ms siie and 
laidber hand onhis arm. '.■..>■ 

^ Have you settled that question with your consdenoe, 
ffllieV'--K '^'■. '■■'. :• , .■..<'•.-, j.v. '•;..; • 

She^weepingly answered yes. Tliey walked a few turns 
up anddownji ii ^ i' ; - . r ./ 

"- Will you promise me, Ellie, that every day when it 
shall be possible, you will give an houro^ /eowf to this busi- 
ness i-^^whatever else may be done or undone 1" 

Ellen promised ; and then witii her hand in his they con* 
tinned their walk through the room till Mr. Humphreys 
and the servants came in. Her brother's prayer that night 
Ellen never foigot. 

• No more was said at that time about her gmng to Yent- 
nor. But a week or two after, John smilingly told her to 
get all her private affiurs arranged and to let her friends know 
Siey need not expect to see her the next Sunday, for that he 
was going to take her with him. As she saw he had made 
up his mind, Ellen said nothing in the way of objecting ; and 
now that the decision was taken firom her was really very glad 
to go. She arranged every thing, as he had said ; and was 
ready Saturday morning to set off with a very light heart. 

They went in the sleigh. In a happy quiet mooi of mind, 
Ellen enjoyed every thins exceedingly. She had notbeeo to 
Ventnor in several months ; the change of scene was very 
grateful. She could not help thinking, as they slid along 
smoothly and swiftly over the hard-frozen snow, that it wot 
a good deal pleasanter, for once, than sitting alone in the par* 
lour at home with her work-basket. Those days of solitary 
duty, however, had prepared her for the pleasure of this one ; 
Ellen knew that, and was ready to be thankful for every thing. 
Throughout the whole way, whether the eye and mind silentfy 
indulged in roving, or still better loved talk interrupted that, 
as it often did, Ellen was in a state of most unmixed and 
unruffled satisfaction. John had not the slightest reason to 
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^doubt the correctness of his judgment in bringing her. . He 
Vent in but a moment at Ventnor, and leaving her there, 
proceeded himself to Randolph. 

Ellen was received as a precious lending that must be 
taken the greatest care of and enjoyed as much as possible 
while one has it. Mrs. Marshman and Mrs. Chauncey 
treated her as if she had been their own child. Ellen Chaun- 
cey overwhelmed her with joyful caresses, and could scarce- 
ly let her out of her arms by night or by day. She was 
more than ever Mr. Marshman^s pet ; but indeed she was 
well petted by all the fitmily. It was a verv happy visit. 

Even Sunday left nothing to wish for. To her great joy 
not only Mrs. Chauncey went with her in the morning to 
hear her brother (for his church was not the one the family 
attended), but the carriage was ordered in the afternoon also ; 
and Mrs. Qiauncey and her daughter and Miss Sophia went 
with her again. When they returned. Miss Sophia, who had 
taken a very great &ncy to her, brought her into her own 
room and made her lie down with her upon the bed, though 
Ellen insisted she was not tired. 

" Well you ought to be, if you are not,'' said the lady. 
" / am. Keep away, Ellen Cnauncey — ^you can't be any 
where without talking. You can live without Ellen for half 
an hour, can't ye ? Leave us a little while in quiet.'' 

Ellen for her part was quite willing to be quiet. But Miss 
Sophia was not sleepy, and it soon appeared had no inten- 
tion of being silent herself. « . 

" Well how do you like your brother in the pulpit ?" she 
b^an. 

'' I like him anywhere, ma'am," said Ellen smiling a very 
unequivocal smile. 

'' I thought he would have come here with you last night ; 
— ^it is very mean of him ! He never comes near us ; he 
always goes to some wretched little lodging or place in the 
town there ;->-always ; never so much as looks at Ventnor, 
unless sometimes he may stop for a minute at the door." 

" He said he would come here to-night," said Ellen. 

^' Amazing condescending of him ! However, he isn't like 
anybody else ; I suppose we must not judge him by com- 
mpQ rules. How is Mr. Humphreys, Ellen ?" 

♦* I don't kpow, ma'am," said Ellen, — " it is hard to tell ; 
VOL. II. ^^ 
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he doesn't say much. I think he is rather more cheerful— « 
if any thing — than I expected he would b0." 

"And how do you get along there, poor child! with only 
two such grave people about you ?" 

** I get along very well, ma*am," said Ellen, with what 
Miss ^phia thought a somewhat curious smile. 

" I believe you will grow to be as sober as the rest oif 
them," said she. " How does Mr. John behave ?" 

Ellen turned sO indubitably curious a look upon, her at 
this that Miss Sophia half laughed and went on. 

"^ Mr. Humphreys was not always as silent and reserved 
as he is now ; I remember him when he was different ; — 
though I don't think he ever was much like his son. Did 
you ever hear about \X,V 

** About what, ma'am 1" 

*' O all about his coming to this country, and what brought 
him to Garra-oarra 1" 

** No, ma'am." 

"My father, you see, had come out long before, but the 
two &milies had been always very intimate in England, and 
it was kept up after he came away. He was a particular 
friend of an elder brother of Mr. Humphreys ; his estate and 
my grandfather's lay very near each other; and besides, 
there were other things that drew them to each other ; — ^he 
married my aunt, for one. My father made several jour- 
neys back and forth in the course of years, and so kept 
up his attachment to the whole family, you know ; and he 
became very desirous to get Mr. Humphreys over here, 
— this Mr. Humphreys, you know. He was the younger 
brother— younger brothers in England generally have little 
or nothing ; but you don't know any thing about that, Ellen. 
H% hadn't any thing then but his living, and that was a small 
one ; he had some property left him though, just before he 
came to America." 

"But Miss Sophia"-^Ellen hesitated, — ^'^Are you sure 
they would like I should hear all this ?" 

** "Why yes, child ! — of course they would ; every body 
knows it. Some things made Mr. Humphreys as wUling 
to leave England about that time as my father was to have 
him. An excellent situation was offered him in one of the 
best institutions here, and he came out, That's about-^^Iet 
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xne 'see — ^I was just twelve years old and Alice was one year 
younger. She and I were just like sisters always from that 
time. We lived near together, tod saw each other every 
day, and our two &milies were just like one. But they 
were liked by every body. Mrs. Humphreys was a very 
fine person, — -yerj ; oh very ! I never saw any woman I 
admired more. Her death almost killed her husband ; and 
I think Alice — ^I don't know ! — ^there isn't the least sign of 
delicate health about Mr. Humphreys nor Mr. John, — not 
the slightest,— nor about Mrs. Humphreys either. She 
was a very fine woman !" 

^ How long ago did she die V^ said Ellen. 

"Five, — six, seven, — seven years ago. Mr. John had 
been left in England till a lit|;le before. Mr. Humphreys 
was never the same after that. He wouldn't hold his pro- 
fessorship any longer; he oouldn^t bear society; he just 
went and buried himself at Garra-carra. That was a little 
after we came here.'' 

How much all this interested Ellen ! She was glad how- 
ever when Miss Sophia seemed to have talked herself out, 
for she wanted very much to think over John's sermon. 
And as Miss Sophia happily fell into a doze soon after, she 
had a long quiet time for it, till it grew dark, and Ellen 
Cfaauncey whose impatience cduld hold no longer came to 
seek her. 

John came in the evening. Ellen's patience and polite- 
ness were severely tried in the course of it ; for while she 
longed exceedingly to hear what her brother and the older 
members of the family were talking about, — animated, 
delightful conversation she was sure, — Ellen Chauncey de- 
tained her in another part of the room ; and iot a good part 
of the evening she had to bridle her impatience, and attend 
to what she did not oare about. She did it, and Ellen 
Chauncey did not suspect it ; and at last she found means 
to draw both her and herself near the lai^er group. But 
they seemed to have got through what they were talking 
about ; there was a lull. Ellen waited ; and hoped they 
would begin again. 

" You had a full church this afternoon, Mr. John," said 
Miss Sophia. 

He bowed gravely. 
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" Did you know whom you had among your auditors 1 

the and were there ;" nammg some distinguished 

strangers in the neighbourhood. 

'' I think I saw them." 

'* You * think' you did ! Is that an excess of pride or an 
exoess of modesty % Now do be a reasonable creature, and 
confess that you are not insensible to the pleasure and honour 
of addressing such an audience !" 

Ellen saw something like a flash of contempt, for an in- 
stant in his &ce, instantly succeeded by' a smile. 

*' Honestly, Miss Sophia, I was much more interested in 
an old woman that sat/at the foot of the pulpit stairs." 

'' That old thing !" /kid Miss Sophia. 

"I saw her," sai4^Mrs. Chauncey ; — "poor old creature! 
she seemed most deeply attentive when 1 looked at her." 

" / saw her !" cried Ellen Chauncey, — ^^ and the team 
were running down her cheeks several times." 

" I didn't see her," said Ellen Montgomery, as John's eye 
met hers. He ibmiled. 

^But do you mean to say," continued Miss Sophia, " that 
you are absolutely careless as to who hears you ?" 

'^ I have always one hearer, Miss Sophia, of so much dig- 
nity, that it sinks the rest into great insignificance." 

" That is a rebuke," said 'Miss Sophia ; — " but neverthe- 
less I shall tell you that I liked you very much this after- 
noon." 

He was silent. 

" I suppose you will tell me next," said the young lady 
laughing, ^ that you are sorry to hear me say so." 

'' I am," said he gravely. 

«Why?— may laskr 

*' You show me that I have quite fiuled in my aim, so fiur 
at least as one of my hearers was concerned." 

" How do you know that ?" 

" Do you remember what Louis the Fourteenth said to 
Massilloni — Men pere, j'ai entendu plusieurs grands ora- 
teurs dans ma chapelle ; j'en ai k\k fort content : pour vous, 
toutes les fois que je vous ai entendu, j'ai kXk tres mecon- 
tent de moi-m^me I" 

Ellen smiled. Miss Sophia was silent for an instant. 

^ Then you really mean to be understood, that provided 
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you fiill of your aim, as you say, you do not care a straw 
what people* think of you f 

'^ As I would take a bankrupt's promissory note in lieli 
of* told gold. It gives me small gratification, Miss Sophia 
— very small indeed, — ^tq see the bowing head of the grain 
that yet my sickle cannot reach." 

^ ts^TQQ with you most heartily,'' said Mr. George Marsh- 
man. The conversation dropped ; and the two gentlemen 
began another in an under tone, pacing up and down the 
floor together. 

The next morning, not sorrowMly, Ellen entered the 
sleigh again and they set off homewards. 

'' Wlukt a sober little piece that is," said Mr. Howard. 

" O ! — sober !" cried £llen Chauncey ; — " that is because 
you don't know her, unde Howard* She is the cheerfullest, 
happiest girl that I ever saw, — always." 

'^ Except Ellen Chauncey, — ^always," said her unde. 

'* She is a singular child, said Mrs. Gillespie. " She is 
grave certainly, but she don't look moped at all, and I 
should think she yrould be, to death." 

^ There's not a bit of moping about her," said Miss So- 
phia. *' She can laugh and smile as well as any body ; 
though she has sometimes that peculiar grave look of Uie 
eyes that would make a stranger doubt it. I think John 
Humphreys has infected her; he has something of the same 
look himself." 

''I am not sure whether it is. the eyes or the mouth, So- 
phia," said Mr. Howard. 

'' It is both," said Miss Sophia. " Did you ever see the 
eyes look one way and the mouth another 1" 

" And besides," said Ellen Chauncey, '' she has reason to 
look sober, I am sure." 

" She is a &scinating child," said Mrs. Gillespie. '* T can- 
not comprehend where she gets the manner she has. I 
never saw a more perfectly polite child ; and there she has 
been for months with nobody to speak to her but two gen- 
tlemen and the servants. It is natural to her, 1 suppose; 
she can have nobody to teach her." 

'* I am not so sure as to that," said Miss Sophia ; ^^ but I 
have noticed the same thing often. Did you observe her 
last night, Matilda, when John Humphreys came in ? vou 

VOL. 11. '•• 
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were talking to, her at the moment; — ^I saw her, before : the 
door was opened, — ^I saw the colour come and her eye 
sparkle, but she. did not look towards him for an. instant, 
tUl you had finished what you were saying to her and ^be 
had given, as she always does, her modest quiet answer; 
and then her eye went stnught as an arrow to where he was 
standing." 

" And yet," said Mrs. Chauncey, " she never moved to- 
wards him when you did, but stayed quietly on that side of 
the room with the young ones tUl he came round to them, 
and it was some time too." 

'* She is an odd child," said Miss Sophia, laughing, — 
^ what do you think she said to me yesterday % I was talk- 
ing to her and getting rather communicative on the subject 
of my neighbours' a&irs; and she asked me gravely, — the 
little monkey ! — ^if I was sure they would like her to hear 
it? I felt quite rebuked; though I didn't choose to let her 
know as much." 

^ I wish Mr. John would bring her every week," said El- 
len Chauncey sighing ; '* it would be so pleasant to have her." 

Towards the end of the winter Mr. Humphreys began 
to propose that his son should visit England and Scotland 
during the following summer. He wished him to see his 
&mily and to know his native country, as well as some of 
the most distinguished men and institutions in both king- 
doms. Mr. George Marshman also urged upon him some 
business in which he thought he could be emiii^tly useful. 
But Mr. John declined both propositions, still (linking be 
had more important duties at home. This only cl^ud that 
rose above Ellen's horizon, scattered away. 

One evening, it was a Monday, in the twilight, John was 
as usual pacing up and down the floor. Ellen was reading 
in the window. 

" Too late for you, Ellie." 

"Yes," said Ellen,— ''I know— I will stop in two 
minutes" — 

But in a quarter of that time she had lost every thought 
of stopping, and knew no longer that it was growing dittk. 
Somebody else, however, had not forgotten it The two 
minutes were not ended, when a hand came between her 
and the page and quieUy drew the book away. 
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**0 I beg your pardon !" ^«d Ellen starting up. "J 
entirely forgot all about it T' 

He did not look displeased ; he was smiling. He drew 
her arm within his. 

f' Come and walk with me. Have you had any exercise 
to-day r 

" No." 

" Why not T 

^ I had a good deal to do, and I had fixed myself so nicely 
on the sofa with my books ; and it looked cold and disagree^- 
able out of doors." 

"• Since when have you ceased to be a fixture V 

** What !— Oh," said Ellen laugWng,— ** how shall I ever 
get rid of that troublesome word? What shall I say ? — ^I 
had arranged myself established myself, so nicely on the 

fiOfe." 

^ And did you think that a auffideat reason for not going 
outr 

"^ No," said Ellen, '' I did not ; and I did not decide that 1 
would not go ; and yet I let it keep me at home after all; — 
just as I did about reading a few minutes ago. I meant to 
stop, but I foigot it, and I should have gone on I don^t know 
how long if you had not stopped me. I very often do so." 

He paused a minute, and then said, 

'' You must not do so any more, Ellie." 

The tone, in which there was a great deal both of love and 
decision, wound round Ellen's heart, and constrained her to 
answer immediately, 

" I wm not— I will not" 

'' Never parley with consdence ; — ^it is a dangerous habit." 

" But then — it was only — ^" 

''About trifles; I grant you; but the habit is no trifle. 
There will not be a just firmness of mind and steadfastness 
of action, where tampering with duty is permitted even in 
little things." 

" I will try not to do it," Ellen repeated. 

" No," said he smiling, — '^ let it stand as at first ^IxoiU 
not^ means something ; ^Iwill try^ is very apt to come to 
nothing. ' 1 will keep thy precepts with my whole heart 1' 
—not ' I will try.^ Your reliance is precisely the same in 
either case." 
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"1 will not, John/' said Ellen smiling. 

" What were you poring over so intently a while ago V^ 

^ It was an old magazine — ^Blackwood's Magazine, I be- 
lieve, is the name of it — ^I found two great piles of them fn 
a closet up stairs the other day ; and I brought this one down.'* 

''This is the first that you have read V^ 

''Yes — I got very much interested in a curious story 
there ;— why V 

" What will you say, Elite, if I ask you to leave the rest 
of the two piles unopened V* 

" Why, I will say that I will do it, of course," said Ellen, 
with a little smothered sigh of regret however; — "if you 
wish it." 

" I do wish it, Ellie." 
. "Very well — ^111 let them alone then. I have enoi:^ 
other reading ; I don't know how I happened to take that 
one up ; because I saw it there, I suppose." 

" Have you finished Nelson yet V 

"O yes! — ^I finished it Saturday night O I like it venf 
much ! I am going all over it again though. I like Nelson 
very much ; don't you 1" 

" Yes — as well as I can like a man of very fine qualities 
without prindple." 

" Was he that ?" said Ellen. 

"Yes; did you not find it outi I am afraid your eyes 
were blinded by admiration." 

" Were they !" said Ellen. " I thought he was so very fine^ 
in every thing ; and I should be sorry to think he was not." 

" Look over the book again by all means, with a more 
critical eye ; and when you have done so you shall give me 
your cool estimate of his character." 

" O me !" said Ellen. " Well,— but I don't know wheth- 
or I can give you a wol estimate of him ; — however Fll try. 
1 cannot thmk eoolly of him now, just after TVa&lgar. I 
think it was a shame that Gollingwood did not anchor as 
Nelson told him to; don't yout I think he might have 
been obeyed while he was living, at least." 

" It IS difiicult," said John smiling, " to judge correctly of 
inany actions without having been on the spot and in the 
circumstances of the actors. I believe you and I must leave 
the question of Trafiilgar to more nautical heads." 
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** Hoin pleasant this moonlight is V^ said Ellen. 

^ What makes it pleasant 1*^ 

^ What fnakei it pleasant ! — ^I don't know ; I never thought 
of such a thing. It is made to be pleasant. — ^I can't tell 
vthy ; can anj body 1" 

'' The eye loves light for many reasons, but all kinds of 
light are not equally agreeable. What makes the peculiar 
charm of these long streams of pale light across the floor % 
and the shadowy brightness without T 

•• You must tel V said Ellen ; " I cannot." 

^ You know we enjoy any thing much more by contrast ; 
I think that is one reason. Night is the reign of darkness, 
which we do not love ; and here is light struggling with the 
darkness, not enough to overcome it entirely, but yet 
banishing it to nooks and comers and distant parts, by the 
side of which it shows itself in contrasted beauty. Our eyes 
bless the unwonted victory.'' 

^Yes," said Ellen, — *'we only have moonlight nights 
once in a while." 

^ But that b only one reason out of many, and not the 
greatest. It is a very refined pleasure, and to resolve it 
into its elements is something like trying to divide one of 
these same white rays of light into the many various coloured 
ones that go to form it ; — and not by any means so easy a 
task." 

^ Then it was no wonder I couldn't answer," said Ellen. 

'* No— you are hardly a full-grown philosopher yet, Ellie." 

'* The moonlight is so calm and quiet," £llen observed 
admiringly. 

'' And why is it calm and quiet 1 — ^I must have an answer 
to that." 

" Because i£y« are generally calm and quiet at such times ?" 
Ellen ventured after a little thought. 

'^ Precisely! — ^we and the world. And association has 
ffiven the moon herself the same character. Besides that 
her mild sober light is not fitted for the purposes of active 
employment, and therefore the more graciously invites us 
to the pleasures of thought and fancy." 

'* I am loving it more and more, the more you tr'.k aoout 
it," said Ellen laughing. 

^ And there you have touched another reason, Ellie, for 
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the pleasure we have, not only in moonlight^ but in most 
other things. When two things have been in the mind 
together, and made any impression, the mind cLssociateiihsai ; 
and you cannot see or think of the one without bringing 
back the remembrance or the feeling of the other. If we 
have enjoyed the moonlight in pleasant scenes, in happy 
hours, with friends that -we loved, — though the sight of it 
may not always make us directly rememoer them, it yet 
brings with it a waft from the feeling of the old times, — 
sweet as long life lasts !" - * 

^ And sorrowful things may be associated tool'* said 
Ellep. 

'' Yes, and sorrowful things. — ^But this power of assoda- 
tion is the cause of half the pleasure we enjoy. There is a 
tune my mother used to sing' — I cannot hear it now without 
being carried swiftly back to my boyish days, — to the very 
spirit of the time ; ifiel myself spring over the greensward 
as I did then." 

"^ Oh I know that is true," said Ellen. <' The camellia, 
the white camellia you know, — ^I like it so much ever since 
what you said about it one day. I never see it without 
thinking of it ; and it would not seem half so beautiful but 
for that" 

« What did I say about it 1" 

'* Don't you remember? you said it was like what vou 
ought to be, and what you should be if you ever readied 
heaven ; and you repeated that verse in the Revelation about 
^ those that have not defiled their garments.' I always think 
of it. It seems to give me a lesson." 

^^ How eloquent of beautiful lessons all nature would be 
to us," said John musingly, 'Mf we had but the eye and the 
ear to take them in." 

" And in that way you would heap assodations upon asso- 
ciations ?" 

'^ Yes ; till our storehouse of pleasure was very fiill." 

^ You do that now," said Ellen. ^ I wish you would teaoh 



me." 



** 1 have read predous things sometimes in the bunches of 
flowers you are so fond of, Ellie. Oannot you 1" 

'^ I don't know — ^I only think of themselves ; except-^ 
sometimes, they make me think of Alice." 
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... ^'You know from any works we mav form some judgment 
oi^ tbe mind and character of their author ?" 
./*>Froni their writings, I know you can,'' said Ellen !— 
^ttoxxL what other works ?" 

*' From any which are not medianical ; from any in which 
the mind, not the hand, has been the creating power. I saw 
you very much interested the other day in the Eddystone 
lighthouse; did it help you to form no opim'on of Mr. 
Smeaton 1" 

** Why yes, certainly,'' said Ellen, — "• I admired him ex- 
ceedingly tov his cleverness and perseverance ; but what other 
works ? — I can't think of any." 

; *' There is the lighthouse, — that is one thing. What do 
you think of the ocean waves that now and then overwhelm 
it ?" 

Ellen half shuddered. "I shouldn't like to go to sea, 
John ! But you were speaking of men's works and women's 
works r 

"Well, women's works, — ^I cannot help forming some 
notion of a lady's mind and character from the way she 
dresses herself." 

** Can you ! do you !" 

"I cannot help doing it. Many things appear in the 
style of a lady's dress t&t she never dreams of; — ^the style 
of her thoughts among others." 

** It is a pity ladies didn't know that^" said Ellen, laugh- 
ing ; — " they would be very careful." 

''It wouldn't mend the mattei^ EUie. That is one of the 
things in which people are obliged to speak truth. As the 
mind is, so it will show itself." 

'' But we have got a great way from the flowers," said 
Ellen. 

" You shall bring me some to-morrow, Ellie, and we will 
read them together." 

^ There are plenty over there now," said Ellen, looking 
towards the little flower-stand, which was as full and as 
flourishing as ever, — *'*' but we can't see them well by this 
light." 

'' A bunch of flowers seems to bring me very near the 
hand that made them. They are the work of his fingers; 
and I cannot consider them without being joyfully assured 
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of the glory and loveliness of their Creator/ It is imtteD 
as plainly to me in their delicate pabting and sweet breath 
and curious structure, as in the very pages of the Bible ; 
though no doubt without the Bible I could not read the 
flowers.'* 

^^I never thought much of that," said Ellen. ^ And then 
you find particular lessons in particular flowers 1** 

•* Sometimes.'' 

*^0 come here!" said EQen, pulling him towards the 
flower-stand, — *^ and tell ntte wluit this daphne is like — ^you 
need not see that, only smell it, that's enough ; — do Jolm^ 
and tell me what it is like !" 

He smiled as he complied with her request, and walked 
away again. 

"Well, what is itl" said Ellen; "I know you have 
thought of something.^ » 

" It is like the fragrance that Qiristisn society sometimes 
leaves upon the spirit ; when it is just what it ought to be." 
' ^My Mr. Marshman !" exclaimed Ellen. 

John smiled again. '^I thought of him, ElHe» And 1 
thought also of Cowper's lines : — 



^ * Wh«n one who holds oomniBnioa with the 
Has iOled his urn where those pare waters rise, 
Deseends sod dwells smoog ns meaner things,— 
It is ss if sn sngel shook htt wings V " 

Ellen was silent a moment from pleasure. 

" Well, I have got an association now with the daphne !" 
she said joyously ; and presently added, sighing, — ^ How 
much you see in every tmug, that I do not see at all." 

" Time, Eilie," said John ; — ^ there must be time lor thai. 
It will come. Time is cried out upon as a great thief; it is 
people's own &ult. Use him but well, and you will get from 
his hand more than he wUl ever take from you." 

Ellen's thoughts travelled on a little way from this speech, 
— and then came a sigh, of some burden, as it seemed ; and 
her face was sofUy laid against the arm she held. 

" Let us leave all that to God," said John gently. 

Ellen started. " How did you know — how could you 
know what I was thinking of 1 

'^ Perhaps my thoughts took the same road," said he 
smiling. ^ But Ellie, dear, let us look to that one aoaree 
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of happiness that can never be dried up ; it is not safe to 
count upon any thing else." 

'* It is not wonderful,'' said Ellen in a tremulous voice, — 
«ifP'— 

" It is not wonderful, Ellie, nor wrong. But we, who look 
up to God as our Father, — ^who rejoice in Christ our Saviour, 
— ^we are happy, whatever beside we may gain or lose. Let 
us trust him, and never doubt that, Ellie. 

" But stiU"— said Ellen. 

"' But still, we will hope and pray alike in that matter. 
And while we do, and may, with our whole hearts, let us 
leave ourselves in our Father's hand. The joy of the knowl- 
edge of Christ! the joy the world cannot intermeddle with, 
the peace it cannot take away ! — ^Let us make that our own, 
Ellie; and for the rest put away all anxious x»re about what 
we cannot control." 

Ellen's hand however did not just then lie quite so lightly 
on his arm as it did a few minutes ago ; he could feel that; 
and could see the glitter of one or two tears in the moon- 
light as they fell. The hand was fondly taken in his ; and 
as they slowly paced up and down, he went on in low tones 
of kindness and cheerfulness with his pleasant talk, till she 
was too happy in the present to be anxious about the fiiture ; 
looked up again and brightly into his face, and questions 
and answers came as gayly as ever. 
VOL. n. * 
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CHAPTER XVIII 



Wlioknowiwhatinajluippeiit Pattenee and shuffle the canto 1 . « . . 
Perhaps after all, I shall aome day go to Borne, and oome back 8t Peter. 

LOHOrSLLOW. 



THE rest of the winter, or rather the early part of the 
spring, passed happily away. March, at Thirlwall, seem- 
ed more to belong to the former than the latter. Then 
spring came in good earnest ; April and May brought warm 
days and wild flowers. Ellen refreshed herself and adorned 
the room with quantities of them ; and as soon as might 
be she set about restoring the winter-ruined garden. Mr. 
John was not fond of gai^ening ; he provided her with all 
manner of tools, ordered whatever work she wanted to be 
done for her, supplied her with new plants, and seeds, and 
roots, and was always ready to give her his help in any opera- 
tions or press of business that called for ijb. ; But for t^e most 
part Ellen hoed, and raked, and transplanted, and sowed 
seeds, while he walked or reisid ; often giving his counsel in- 
deed, asked and unasked, and always coming in between 
her and any difficult or heavy job. The hours thus spent 
were to Ellen hours of unmixed delight When he did nQt 
choose to go himself he sent Thomas with her, as the gar- 
den was some little distance down the mountain, away from 
the house and from every body ; he never allowed her to 
go there alone. 

As if to verify Mr. Van Brunt's remark, that "" something 
is always happening most years,*' about the middle of May 
there came letters that after all determined John's going 
abr^. The sudden death of two relatives, one after the 
other, had left the fiimily estate to Mr. Humphreys ; it re- 
quired the personal attendance eittier of himself or his son ; 
be oottld not, therefore his son most, ga Once on the other 
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side of the Atlantio, Mr. John thought it best his going 
should fulfil all the ends for which both Mr. Humphreys and 
Mr. Marshman had desired it; this would occasion his stay 
to be prolonged to at least a year, probably more. And he 
must set off without delay. 

In the midst, not of his hurry, for Mr. John seldom was 
or seemed to be in a hurry about any thing ; but in the midst 
of his business, he took spedal care of every thing that con- 
cerned or could possibly concern Ellen. He arranged what 
books she should read, what studies she should carry on ; and 
directed that about these matters as well as about all others 
she should keep up a constant communication with him by 
letter. He requested Mrs. Chauncey to see that she wanted 
nothing, and to act as her general guardian in all minor 
things, respecting whidi Mr. Humphreys could be expected 
to take no thought whatever. And what Ellen thanked him 
fat most of all, he found time for all his wonted rides, and 
she thought more than his wonted talks withber ; endeavour- 
ing, as he well knew how, both to strengthen and cheer her 
mind in view of his long absence. The memory of those 
hours never went from her. 

The &mily at Ventnor were exceeding desirous that she 
should make one of them during all the time John should be 
gone ; they urged it with every possible argument. Ellen 
said little, but be knew she did not wish it ; and finally com- 
pounded the matter by arranging that she should stay at the 
parsonage through the summer, and spend the winter at 
Ventnor, sharing all Ellen Chauncey's advantages of every 
kind. Ellen was all the more pleased with this arrangement 
that Mr. Greorge Marshman would be at home. The church 
John had been serving were becoming exceedingly attached 
to him and would by no means hear of giving him up-; and 
Mr. Geoi^e engaged, if possible, to supply his place while 
he should be away. Ellen Chauncey was in extasies. And 
it was further promised that the summer should not pass 
without as many visits on both sides as could well be 
brought about 

Ellen had.the comfort, at the last, of hearing John say that 
she had behaved unexceptionably well where he knew it was 
difficult for her to behave well at all. That vxu a comfort, 
from him, whose notions of unexceptionable behaviour she 
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knew were remarkably high. But the parting, after all, was 
a dreadfully hard matter; though softened as much as it 
oould be at the time and rendered very sweet to Ellen's 
memory by the tenderness, gentleness, and kindness, with 
which her brother without checking soothed her grief. He 
was to go early in the morning ; and he made Ellen take 
leave of him the night before ; but he was in no hurry to 
send her away ; and when at length he told her it was very 
late, and she rose up to go, he went with her to the ywj 
door of her room and there bade her good-night. 

How the next days passed Ellen hardly knew ; they were 
unspeakably long. 

Not a week after, one morning Nancy Vawse came into 
the kitchen, and asked in her blunt fashion, 

^' Is Ellen Montoomery at home 1" 

" I believe Miss Ellen is in the parlour," said Mai^ery dryly. 

*^ I want to speak to her." 

Margerysilently went across the hall to the sitting-room. 

"Ikfiss Ellen, dear," she said sofUy, ''here is that Nancv 
girl wanting to speak with you, — ^wiU you please to see her ?" 

Ellen eagerly desired Mai^ery to let her in, by no means 
displeased to have some interruption to the sorrowful thoughts 
she could not banish. She received Nancy very kindly. 

'' Well, I declare, Ellen !" said that young lady, whose 
wandering eye was upon every thing but Ellen herself — 
" ain't you as fine as a fiddle 1 I guess you never touch 
your fingers to a file now-a^days, — do you 1" 

<« A file!" said Ellen. 

*' You haVt foigot what it means, I s'pose," said Nancy 
somewhat scornfully, — " 'cause if you think I'm a goinf to 
•wallow that, you're mistaken. I've seen you file off tables 
down yonder a few times, ha'n't I ?" 

''O I remember now," said Ellen smiling; — 'Mt is so 
long since I heard the word that I didn't know what you 
meant. Margery calls it a dishcloth, or a floorcloth, or 
something else," 

^ WeU, you don't touch one now-a-davs, do you ?" 

«< No," said Ellen, " I have other things to do." 

^ Well, I guess you have. You've got enough of books 
now, for once, haVt you? What a lot! — I say, Ellen, 
have you got to read aU these 1" 
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^ I hope so, in time,*' said Ellen, smiling. ** Why haven't 
you been to see me before ?" 

**0 — I don't know!" — stud Nan<^, whose roving eye 
looked a little as if she felt herself out of her sphere. *' I 
didn't know as you would oare to see me now." 

*' I am very sorry you should think so, Nancy ; I would 
be as glad to see you as ever. I have not foi^otten all your 
old kindness to me when aunt Fortune was siok." 

*^ YouVe forgotten all that went before that, I s'pose," 
said Nancy with a half laugh. ** You beat all ! Most folks 
remember and forget just t'other way exactly. But besides, 
I didn't know but I should catch myself in queer com- 
pany." 

^ Well — ^I am all alone now," said Ellenj with a sigh. 

'* Yes, if you wam't I wouldn't be here, I can tell you. 
What do you think I have come for to-day, Ellen 1" 

^* For any thing but to see me 1" 

Nancy nodded very decisively. 

" What 1" 

"Guess." 

" How can I possibly ffuess? What have you got tucked 
up in your apron there?'' 

" Ah I^that's the very thing," said Nancy. " What have 
I got, sure enough?" 

"Well, I can't tell through your apron," said Ellen 
smiling, 

"And /can't tell either; — ^that's more, ain't it? Now 
listen, and FU tell you where I got it, and then you mav 
find out what it is, for I don't know. Promise you won t 
tell any body." 

" I don't like to promise that^ Nancy." 

" Why ?" 

" Because it might be something I ought to tell somebody 
about." 

" But it ain't." 

" If it isn't I won't tell, CSan't you leave it so ?" 

" But what a plague ! Here I have gone and done all 
this just for you, and now you must go and make a fuss. 
What hurt would it do you to promise? — ^it's nobody's 
business but yours and mine, and somebody else's that 
won't make any talk about it I promise you." 
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*?,.;^* I wo^^'t/speak.jofjt,. certainly, Nancy, unless I think I 
ought ; can't yoa trust me f .^ ^ 
.. *^ I wouldi^'l^ giye two straws for any body else's say so," 
said Ni^icy \-^^S but as you're as stiff as the mischief I s'pose 
I'll have to let it go. Fll trust you ! Now listen. It don't 
look like any thing, does it ?" 

.. . ." Why no,'' ..said Ellen laughing ; **you hold your apron 
so loose that I cannot see any thing." 

*' Well, now listen. You know I've been helping down 
at your auQt's,Tr-did you ?" 

/•."^No." ; .;,, : . , ; 

....".Well, I hare, — ^these six weeks. Tou never see any 
thing go on quieter than they do, Ellen. I declare it's fun. 
Miss Eortune iiever was so good in her days. I don't 
mean she ain't as ugly as ever, you know, but she has to 
keep it in. : AH I have to do if I think any thing is going 
wrong, I just let her think I am going to speak to him about 
it ; — only I have to do it very cunning ror fear she would 
guess what I am up to ; and the next thing I know it's all 
straight He u about the coolest shaver," said Nancy, ^ I 
ever did, see. The way he walks through her notions once 
in a while — not very often, mind you, out when he takes a 
£uicy,-^t'8 fun to see! O I can get along there first-rate 
no^. Pbtt'rf have a royal time, iSlen." 
,-. ;*>rWell, Nancy — your story 1" 

" Don't you be in a hurry ! I am going to take ray time. 
Well I've been there this six weeks ; doing all sorts of things, 
you know ; taking your place, Ellen ; don't you wish you was 
0aok in it 1 — Well a couple of weeks since, Mrs. Van took it 
into her head she would have up the wagon and so to Thirl* 
wall to get herself some things-; a queer start for her ; but at 
anv rate Van Bnmt brought up the wagon and in she ffot and 
oflTthey went Now tlu meant^ you must know, that ishould 
be fast in the cellar-kitchen all th6 while she was gone, and 
she thought she had given me enough to keep me busy there ; 
but I was up to her ! I was as spry as a cricket, and flew 
round, and got things put up; and then I thought I'd have 
some fun. \Vhat do you think I did ? — Mrs. Montgomery 
was quietly sitting in the chimney-comer and I had Uie 
whole bouse to myself. How Van Brunt looks out for her, 
Ellen ; he won't let her be put out for any thing or any body." 
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*^ I am glad of it,'' said Ellen, her faoe flushing and her eyes 
watering ; '* it is just like him. I love him for it.'' 

^ The other night she was mourning and lamenting at a 
great rate because she hadn't you to read to her ; and what 
do you think he does but goes and takes the book and sits 
down and reads to her himself. You should have seen Mrs. 
Van's faoe !" 

" What book 1" said EUen. 

" What book ?-why your book, — the Bible, — ^there ain't 
any other book in the house, as I know. What on earth 
are you crying for, Ellen? — He's fetched over his mother's 
old Bible, and diere it lays on a shelf in the cupboard; and 
he has it out every once in a while. Maybe he's coming 
round, Ellen. But do hold up your head and listen to me 1 
I can't talk to you while you lie with your head in the 
cushion like that I ha'n't more than b^un my story yet." 

" Well, go on," said Ellen. 

^' You see, I ain't in any hurry," said Nancy, — " because 
as soon as I've finished I shall have to be off; and it's fun 
to talk to you. What do you think I did, when I had done 
up all my chores? — ^where do you think I found this, eki 
yott'cf never guess." 

" What is it r said Ellen. 

'^ No matter what it is ; — ^I don't know ; — ^where do you 
think I found it?" 

^ How can I tell ? I don't know. 

'' You'll be angry with me when I tell you." 

Ellen was silent. 

" If it was any body else," said Nancy, — " I'd ha' seen 
'em shot afore I'd ha' done it, or told of it either ; but you 
ain't like any body else. Look here !" said she, tapping her 
apron gently with one finger and slowly marking off each 
word, — ^" this — came out of — ^your — aunt's — ^box — ^in — the 
closet — ^up stairs— in — ^her room." 

" Nancy !" 

" Ay, Nancy ! there it is. Now you look ! Twon't alter 
it Ellen ; that's where it was, if you look till tea-time." 

" But how came you there ?" 

^ 'Cause I wanted to amuse myself, I tell you. Partly 
tn please myself, and partly because Mrs. Van would be so 
n ad if she knew It" 
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«0 Nancy!" ^ 

" Well — ^1 don't say it was right, — ^but any how 1 did it 
you hadn't heard what I found yet" 

^ You had better put it right back again, Nancy, the first 
time you have a chance." 

** Fut it back again ! — I'll give it to you, and then you 
may put it back again, if you have a mind. I should like 
to see you ! Why you don't know what I found." 

" Well, what did you find V 

"The box was chuck full of all sorts of things, and I had 
a mind to see what was in it, so I pulled 'em out one after 
the other till I got to the bottom. At the very bottom was 
some letters and papers, and there, — staring right in my 
fiice, — ^the first thing 1 see was, ' Miss Ellen Montgomery.' 

"O Nancy!" screamed Ellen, — "a letter for me T 

•* Hush ! — and sit down, will you 1— -yes, a whole pack- 
age of letters for you. Well, thought L Mrs. Van has no 
right to that any how, and she ain^ a going to take the 
care of it any more ; so I just took it up and put it in the 
bosom of my frock while I looked to see if there was any 
more for you, but there wam't 'There it is !" — 

And she tossed the package into Ell^s lap. Ellen's 
head swam. ^ 

•* Well,'good-by !" said Nancy rishig; — ^*'I may go now 
I suppose, and no thanks to me. 

"Yes I do — ^I do thank you very much, Nancy," cried 
Ellen, starting up and taking her by the hand, — " I do thank 
you, — ^though it wasn't right ; — ^but O how oould she ! how 
oould she !" 

" Dear me !" said Nancy ; " to ask that of Mrs. Van ! 
she could do any thing. Why she did it, ain't so easy to 
tell." 

Ellen, bewildered, scarcely knew, only fill^ that Nancy 
had gone. The outer cover of her padcage, the seal of 
which was broken contained three letters ; two addressed 
to Ellen, in her &ther's hand, the third to another person. 
Hie seals of these had not been broken. Hie first that 
Ellen opened she saw was all in the same hand with the 
direction ; she threw it down and eagerly tried the other. 
And yes ! there was indeed the beloved character of which 
she never thought to have seen another spedroen. Ellen's 
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heart swelled with many feelings ; thankfulness, tenderness, 
joy, and sorrow, past and present; — that letter was not 
thrown down, but grasped, while tears fell much too &st 
for eyes to do their work. It was long before she could 
get far in the letter. But when she had fairly begun it, she 
^ent on swiftly, and almost breathlessly, to the end. 

<< Mr DBAB, DXAR LITTLX ElLEN, 

'* I am scarcely able — but I must write to you once more. 
Onte more, daughter, for it is not permitted me to see your - 
face again in this world. I look to see it, my dear c^ild, 
where it wUl be fairer than ever here it seemed, even to 
roe. I shall die in this hope and expectation. Ellen, re- 
member it. Your last letters have greatly encouraged and 
rejoiced me. I am comforted, and can leave you quietly 
in that hand that has led me and I believe is leading you. 
<xod bless you, my child ! 

'' Ellen, I have a mother living, and she wishes to receive 
you as her own when I am gone. It is best vou should 
know at once why I never spoke to you of her. After 
your aunt Bessy marri^ and went to New York, it dis- 
pleased and grieved my mother greatly that 1 too, who had 
always been her favourite child, should leave her for an 
American home. And when I persisted, in spite of all that 
entreaties and authority could urge, she said she forgave 
me for destroying all her prospects of happiness, but that 
after I should be married and gone she should consider me 
as lost to her entirely, and so I must consider myself. She 
never wrote to me, and I never wrote to her after I reached 
America. She was dead to me. I do not say that I did 
not deserve it. 

"' But I have written to her lately and she has written to 
me. She permits me to die in the joy of being entirely for- 
given, and in the further joy of knowing that the only 
source of care I had left is done away. She will take you 
to her hearty to the place I once filled, and I believe fill yet. 
She longs to have you, and to have you as entirely her own, 
in all respects; and to this, in consideration of the wander- 
ing life your fiither leads, and will lead, — ^I am willing and 
he is willing to agree. It is arranged so. Hie old happy 
home of my childhood vdll be yours, my Ellen. It joys 
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me to think of it. Your father will write to your aunt and 
to you on the subject, and furnish you with funds. It is our 
desire that you should take advantage' of the very first op- 
portunity of proper persons going to Scotland who will be 
willing to take charge of you. Your dear friends, Mr. and 
Miss Humphreys, will, I dare say, help you in this. 

^To them I could say much, if I had strength. But 
words are little. If blessings and prayers from a full heart 
are worth any thing, they are the ridier. My love and grati- 
tude to them cannot ^" 

The writer had faUed here ; and what there was of the 
letter had evidently been written at d ifferent times. Captain 
Montgomery's was to the same purpose. He directed Ellen 
to embrace the first opportunity of suitable guardians, to 
cross the Atlantic and repair to No. — Georges-street, 
Edinburgh; and that Miss Fortune would give her the 
money we would need, which he had written to her to do, 
and that the accompanying letter Ellen was to carry with 
her and deliver to Mrs. Lindsay, her grandmother. 

l^len felt as if her head woul<f split. She took up that 
letter, gazed at the strange name and direction which had 
taken such new and startling interest for her, wondered 
over the thought of what she was ordered to do with it, mar- 
velled what sort of fingers they were which would open it, or 
whether it would ever be opened ;— ^nd finally, in a perfect 
maze, unable to read, think, or even weep, she carried her 
package of letters into her own room, the room that had 
been Alice's, laid herself on the bed, and them beside her ; 
and fell into a deep sleep. 

She woke up towards evening with the pressure of a 
mountain weight upon her mind. Her thoughts and feel- 
ings were a maze still ; and not Mr. Humj^reys himself 
could be more grave and abstracted than poor Ellen was 
that night So many points were to be settled, — so many 
questions answered to herself^ — ^it was a good while before 
Ellen could disentangle them, and know what she did think 
and feel, and what she would do. 

She very soon found out her own mind upon one subject, 
—she would be ezoeedinff sorry to be obliged to obey the 
directions in the letters. , But must she obey them 1 
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* ** I have promised Alice," thought Ellen ; — ^" I have prom- 
ised Mr. Humphreys — ^I can't be adopted twice. And this 
Mrs. Lindsay, — my grandmother ! — she cannot be nice or she 
wouldn't have treated my mother so. She cannot be a nice 
person ; — hard, — she must be hard ; — I never want to see 
ner. My mother ! — But then my mother loved her, and was 
very glad to have me go to her. Oh !— oh ! how could she ! 
— how could they do so ! — ^when they didn't know how it 
might be with me, and what dear fnends they might make 
'me leave ! Oh it was cruel ! — ^But then they did not know, 
that is the very thing — ^they thought I would heive nobody but 
aunt Fortune, and so it's no wonder — O what shall I do ! 
What ought I to do ? These people in Scotland must have 
given me up by this time ; it's — ^let me see — it's just about 
three years now, — a little less, — since these letters were 
written. I am older now, and circumstances are changed ; 
I have a home and a father and a brother ; may I not judge 
for myself? — But my mother and my. father have ordered 
me, — what shall I do ! — ^If John were only here— but per- 
haps he would make me go, — ^he might think it right. And 
to leave him, — and maybe never to see him again ! — ^and 
Mr. Humphreys ! and how lonely he would be without me, 
I cannot ! I will not ! Oh what shall I do ! What shall 
I do!" 

Ellen's meditations gradually plunged her in despair ; for 
she could not look at we event of being obliged to go, and 
she could not get rid of the feeling that peniaps it might 
come to that. She wept bitterly ; it didn't mend the mat- 
ter. She thought painfully, fearfully, long; and was no 
nearer an end. She could not endure to submit the matter 
to Mr. Humphreys ; she feared his decision ; and she feared 
also that he woiUd. give her the money Miss Fortune had 
failed to supply for the journey ; how much it might be Ellen 
had no idea. She could not dismiss the subject as decided 
by circumstances, for conscience pricked her with the fifth 
commandment. She was miserable. It happily occurred 
to her at last to take counsel with Mrs. Vawse ; this might 
be done she knew without betraying Nancy ; Mrs. Vawse 
was much too honourable to press her as to how she came 
by the letters, and her word could easily be obtained not to 
speak of the af!airs to any one. As for Miss Fortune's con- 
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duct, it must be made known ; there was no help for that. 
So it was settled ; and Ellen's breast was a little lightened, 
of its load of care iox that time ; she had leisure to tibink of 
some other things. 

Why had Miss Fortune kept back the letters % Ellen 
guessed pretty well, but she did. not know quite all. Hie 
package, with its accompanying despatch to Miss Fortune, 
nad arrived shortly after* Ellen first heard the news of her 
mother's death, when she was refuged with Alice at the par- 
sonage. At the time of its being sent Captain Montgom- 
ery's movements were extremely uncertain; and in obedi- 
ence to the earnest request of his wife he directed that with- 
out waiting for his own return Ellen should immediately set 
out for Scotland. Part of the money for her expenses he 
sent ; the rest he desired his sister to furnish, promising to 
make all straight when he should come home. But it hap- 
pened that he was already this lady's debtor in a small 
amount, which Miss Fortune had serious doubts of ever be- 
ing repaid ; she instantly determined that if she had once 
been a fool in lending him money, she would not a second 
time in adding to the sum ; if he wanted to send his daugh- 
ter on a wild-goose-chase afler great relations, he might come 
home himself and see to it ; it was none of her business. 
Quietly taking the remittance to refund his own owing, she 
of course threw the letters into her box, as the delivery of 
them would expose the whole transaction. ' There they lay 
till Nancy found them. 

Early next morning after break&st Ellen came into the 
kitchen, and begged Margery to ask Thomas to bring the 
Brownie to the door. Surprised at the energy in her tone 
and manner, Marsery gave the message and added that Miss 
Ellen seemed to have picked up wonderfully ; she hadn't 
heard her speak so brisk since Mr. John went away. 

The Brownie was soon at the door, but not so soon as- 
Ellen, who had dressed in feverish haste. The Brownie 
was not alone ; there was old John saddled and bridled, and 
Thomas Grimes in waiting. 

^ It's not necessary for you to take that trouble, Thomas," 
said Ellen ; — '* I don't mind going alone at all." 

'^ 1 beg your pardon, Miss Ellen, — (Thomas touched his 
hat) — ^but Mr. John left particular orders that 1 was to gc 
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with Miss Ellen wheniever it pleased her to ride ; never (»!• 
ing. . .:• 

- "Did he!" sud Ellen; — ^**but is it convenient for you 
now, Thomas 1 I want to so as fiur as Mrs. Vawse's" 

" It's always convenient, Miss Ellen, — always; Miss El- 
len need not think of that at all, I am always ready." 

Ellen mounted up<m the Brownie, sighing for the want of 
the hand that used to lift her to the saddle ; and spurred by 
this reoollection set off at a round pace. 

Soon die was at Mrs. Vawse's; and soon finding her 
alone, Ellen had ^read out all her difficulties before her 
and given her the letters to read. Mrs. Vawse readily 
promised to speak on the subject to no one without Ellen^ 
leave ; her suspicions fell upon Mr. Van Brunt, not her 
granddaughter. She heard all the story, and read the letters 
before making any remark. 

^ Now, dear Mrs. Vawse," said Ellen anxiously, when the 
last one was folded up and laid on the table,-^" what do you 
think?" 

^'I think, my child, you must go," said the old lady 
steadily. 

Ellen looked keenly, as if to find some other answer in 
her face ; her own changing more and more for a minute, till 
she sunk it in her hands. 

*'Cela vous donne beaucoup de chagrin, — je le vols bien," 
said the old lady tenderly. fTheir conversations were al- 
ways in Mrs. Vawse's tongue.) 

" But," said Ellen presently, lifting her head again, (there 
were no tears^ — " I cannot go without money." 

*'That can oe obtained without any difficulty." 

*' From whom ? I cannot ask aunt Fortune for it, Mrs. 
Vawse ; I could not do it !" 

" There is no difficulty about the money. Show your let- 
ters to Mr. Humphreys." 

"01 cannot I'^said Ellen, covering her face again. 

" Will you let me do it t I will speak to him if you per- 
mit me." 

"But what use? He ought not to give me the money, 
Mrs. Vawse ? It would not be right ; and to show him the 
letters would be like asking bim for it. O I can't bear to ' 
do that !" 

VOL. ir. " 
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• ^ He would give it you, "ElleQ, with the greatest 'pleas- 
ure." 

' ^ Oh nOj Mrs. Vawse," said EUen, burstinginto tears,— 
*^ he would never be pleased to send me away from him ! I 
know — ^I know — ^he would miss me. O what shall I do ?" 

'^Not that, my dear Ellen," said the old lady, coming^ to 
her and gendy stroking her head with both hands. ; ^fiou 
must do what is ripht; and ypu know it. cannot be bat 
that will be the best and happiest for you in the end." 

'* O I wish — ^I wish," ezdaimed Mien from the bottom of 
her heart, — ** those letters had never been found I" 

•* Nay, Ellen, t&a^ is not right." 

'^But I promised Alice, Mrs. Vawse ; ought I go away 
and leave him 1 O, Mrs. Vawse, it is very hard ! . Chtaht 

ir i . 

^ Your &ther and your mother have said it, my child." 

^ But they never would have said it if they had known 1" 

^* But diey did not know, Ellen ; and here it is." . 

Ellen wept violently, regardless of the caresses and sooth* 
ing weirds which her old friend lavished upon her. 

" There is one thing !" said she at last, raising her head, — 
^ I don't know of any body going to Scotland, and I am not 
likdy to ; and if I only do not before autumn, — that is not 
a good time to go, and then comes winter." . 

^ My dear Ellen !" said Mrs. Vawse sorrowfully, ^ I must 
drive you from your last hope. Don't you know that Mrs. 
Gillespie is going abroad with all her fiimily 1 — next month 
I think." 

Mien ffrew pale for a minute, and sat holding bitter coun- 
sel with her own heart. Mrs. Vawse hardly Imew what to 
say next. 

^ You need not fbel uneasy about your journeying ex- 
penses," she remarked after a pause; — ^*f you can easily 
repay them, if you wish, when you reach your friends in 
Scotland." 

EUen did not hear her. She looked up with an odd ex- 
pression of determination in her fiice, determination taking 
its stand upon difficulties. 

'* I shaVt stay there, Mrs. Vawse, if I so I — ^I shall go^ I 
suppose, if I must; but do you think any thing will l^eepme 
there 1 Never}" 
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"^You will stay for the same reason that you go for, 
E31en; to do your duty." 

^ Yes, till I am old enough to choose for myself, Mrs. 
Vawse, and then I shall oome back ; if they will let me.'^ 

" Whom do you mean by * they V " 
' " Mr. Humphreys and Mr. John." 

*^ My dear Ellen," said the old lady kindly, " be satisfied 
with doing your duty now ; leave the future. While you 
follow him, God will be your friend ; is not that enough? 
and all things shall work for your good. You do not know 
what you will wish when the time comes you speak of. 
You do not know what new friends you may find to love." 

Ellen had in her own heart the warrant for what she had 
said and what she saw by her smile Mrs. Vawse doubted ; 
but she disdained to assert what she could bring nothing to 
prove. She took a sorrowful leave of her old friend and 
returned home. 

Afler dinner, when Mr. Humphreys was about going back 
to his study, Ellen timidly stopped him and gave him her 
letters, and asked him to look at them some time when he 
had leisure. She told him also where they were found and 
how long they had lain there, and that Mrs. Vawse had 
said she ought to show them to him. 

She guessed he would read them at once, — and she waited 
with a beating heart. In a little while she heard his step 
coming back along the hall. He came and sat down by her 
on the sofa and took her hand. 

'' What is your wish in this matter, my child 1" he said 
gravely and cheerfully. 

Ellen's look answered that. 

^' I will do whatever you say I must, sir," she said fiiintly. 

*' I dare not ask myself what / would wish, Ellen ; the 
matter is taken out of our hands. You must do your pa- 
rents' will, my child. I will try to hope that you will gain 
more than I lose. As the Lord pleases ! If I am bereaved 
of my children, I am bereaved." 

" Mrs. Gillespie," he said afler a pause, '^ is about going 
to England ; — I know not how soon. It will be best for 
vou to see her at once and make all arrangements that may 
be necessary. I will go with you to-morrow to Ventnor, 
if the day be a good one." 
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There was something Ellen longed to say, but it was im- 
possible to get it out ; she oould not utter a word. , She had 
pressed her hands upon her &ce to try to keep herself quiet ; 
but Mr. Humphreys oould see the deep crimson flushing to 
the very roots of her hair. He drew her dose within his 
arms for a moment, kissed her fi^rehead, Ellen filt it was 
sadly, and went away. It was well she did not hear lum 
sigh as he went back along the hall ; it was well she did not 
see the &ce of more settled gravity with wluchhf) sat down 
to his writing ; she had enough of her own. ,-\ 

.They went to Ventnor. Mrs. Gillespie with great pleas- 
ure imdertook the charge of her and promised to deliver her 
safely to her friends in Scotland. It was arranged that she 
should go back to Thirlwall to make her adieus ; and that in 
a week or two a carriage should be sent to bring her to 
Ventnor, where her preparations for the journey should be 
made, and whence the whole party would set o& 

^' So you are going to be a Scotchwoman after all, EUen,** 
said Miss Sophia. 
. ^^ I had a great deal rather be an American, Miss Sophia." 

^ Why Hutchinson will tell you,** said the young lady, 
^ that it is infinitely more desirable to be a Scotchwoman 
than that." 

EllenVface, however, looked so little inclined to be merry 
that she took up the subject in another tone. 

*' Seriously, do you know," said she, " 1 have been think- 
ing it is a very happy thing for you. I don't know what 
would become of you alone in that great parsonage house. 
You would mope yourself to death m a litUe while ; espe- 
cially now that Mr. John is gone." 

'< He will be back," sud Ellen. 

^ Yes but what if he is 1 he can't stay at llurlwall, child. 
He can't live thirty miles from his churdi you know. Did 
you think he would? They think all the world of him 
already. I expect theyll barely put up with Mr. George 
while he is gone ; — they will want Mr. John all to them- 
selves when he comes back, you may rely on that What 
arevou thinking of, child 1" 

For Ellen's eyes were sparkling with two or three 
thouffhts which Miss Sophia could not read. 

*^ fshould like to know what you are smiling at," she 
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( with some curiosity. But the smile was slmost immediately 

< quenched in tears. 

Notwithstanding Miss Sophia's discouraging talk, Ellen 
privately agreed with Ellen Chauncey that the Brownie 
should be sent to her to keep and use as her own, till hU 
mistress should come back ; both children being entirely of 
opinion that the arrangement was a most unexceptionable 
one. 

It was not forgotten that the lapse of three years since the 
date of the letters left some uncertainty as to the present 
state of affiiirs among Ellen's friends in Scotland; but this 
doubt was not thought sufficient to justify her lettingpass 
so excellent an opportunity of making the journey, flspe- 
cially as Captain Montgomery's letter spoke of an uneUy to 
whom eaually with her grandmother, Ellen was to be con- 
signed, m case circumstances would permit it, Mrs. Gillespie 
engaged to keep Ellen ¥rith her, and bring her home to 
America when she herself should return. 

And in little more than a month they were gone ; adieus 
and preparations and all were over. Ellen's parting with 
Mrs. Vawse was very tender and very sad ; — with Mr. Van 
Brunt, extremely and gratefully affectionate, on both sides ; — 
with her atmt, constrained and brief; — ^with Margery very 
sorrowful indeed. But Ellen's longest and most lingering 
adieu was to Captain Parry, the old grey cat. For one 
whole evening she sat with him in her arms ; and over poor 
pussv were shed the tears that fell for many better loved 
and Detter deserving personages, as well as those not a few 
that were wept for him. Since Alice's death Parry had 
transferred his entire confidence and esteem to Ellen ; wheth- 
er from feeling a want, or because love and tenderness had 
taught her the touch and the tone that were fitted to win 
his regard. Only John shared it. Ellen was his chief fa- 
vourite and almost constant companion. And bitterer tears 
Ellen shed at no time than that evening before she went 
away, over the old cat. She could not distress kitty with 
her distress, nor weary him with the calls upon his sympa- 
thy, though indeed it is true that he sundry times poked his 
nose up wonderingly and caressingly in her face. She had 
no remonstrance or interruption to fear ; and taking pussy 
as the emblem and representative of the whole household, 
VOL. II. « 
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Ellen wept :them all over him; with a tenderness and a 
bitterness that were somehow intensified by -the sight of the 
grey coat, and white: paws, and kindly face, of her uncon- 
sdous old brute friend. 

The old people at Garra-carra were taken leave of; the 
Brownie too, with great difficulty. And Nancy. 

" Fm real sorry you are going, Ellen," said she ; — "' you're 
the only soul in town I care about. I wish Pd thrown them 
letters in the fire after all ! Who'd ha' thought it !" 

Ellen could not help in her heart echoing Uie wish. 

^4'm real sorry, Ellen," she repeated. '^ Ain't there 
something I can do for you when you are gone 1" 
. "O yes, dear Nancy," said Mien, weeping, — ^"if you 
would only take care of your dear grandmouer. She is 
left alone now. If you would only take care of her, and 
read your Bible, and be good, Nancy, — Oh Nancy, Nancy ! 
do, do!" 

They kissed each other, and Nancy went away fiurly 
crying. 

Mrs. Marshman's own woman, a steady excellent person, 
had come in the carriage for Ellen. And the next morning 
early- after breakfast, when every thing else was ready, she 
went into Mr. Humphreys' study to bid the last dreaded 
good-by. She thought her obedience was costing her dear. 

It was nearly a suent parting. He held her a long time 
in his arms; and there Ellen bitterly thought her plaoe 
ought to be. ^ What have I to do to seek new relations ?" 
she said to herself. But she was speechless ; till gently 
relaxing his hold he tenderly smoothed back her disordered 
hair, and kissing her, said a very few mve words of bless- 
ing and counsel. Ellen gathered all her strength together 
then, for she had something that must be spoken. 

^ Sir," said she, falling on her knees before him and look- 
ing up in his face, — '' this don't alter — ^you do not take back 
what you said, do you ?" 

« What that I said, my child f 

*' That," said Ellen, hiding her face in her hands on his 
knee, and scarce able to speak with great effort^ — ^^that 
which you said when I first came— t&t which you said 
about"— 

" About what, my dear child ?" 
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^ My going away don^t change any thing, does it, sirl 
Mayn't foome back, if ever I can?" 

He raised her up and drew her dose to his bosom again. 

" My dear little daughter," said he, "^ you cannot be so 
glad to come back as my arms and my heart will be to re- 
ceive you. I scarce dare hope to see that day, but all in 
this house is yours, dear Ellen, as well when in Scotland as 
here. I take back nothing, my daughter. Nothing is 
changed." 

A word or two more of affection and blessing, which 
Ellen was utterly unable to answer in any way, — ^and she 
went to the carriage ; with one drop of cordial in her heart, 
that she fed upon a long while. ^ He called me his daugh- 
ter ! — he never said that before since Alice died ! O so I 
wiU be as long as I live, if I find fifty new relations. But 
what good will a daughter three thousand miles off do him !" 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



Spt4* Item. Skit iaptmtd, 
,Immiiu Oat with that ;— it was EveHi legaey, and cannot be ta*en Ikom her. 

81 



THE voyage was peaeeful and prosperous ; in due time 
the whole party found themselves safe in London. 'Ever 
since they sat out*£llen had been constantly gaining on Mra^ 
Gillespie's good will ; the major hardly saw her but she had 
something to say about that ^ best-bred child in the world.'* 
^ Best-hearted too, I think," said the major ; and even Mrs. 
Gillespie owned that there was something more than good- 
breeding in Ellen's politeness. She had good trial of it ; 
Mrs. Gillespie was much longer ailing than any of the party ; 
and when Ellen got well, it was her great pleasure to devote 
herself to the service of the only member of the Marshman 
fiimily now within her reach. She could never do too much. 
She watched by her, read to her, was qui(^ to see and per- 
form all the little offices of attention and kindness where a 
servant's hand is not so acceptable ; and withal never was in 
the way nor put herself forward. Mrs. Gillespie's own 
daughter was much less helpful. Both she and William, 
however, had long since forgotten the old grudge, and treated 
Ellen as well as they ^ any body ; rather better. Major 
Gillespie was attentive and kind as possible to the gentle, 
well-bdiltved little body that was always at his wife's pil- 
low ; and even Lester, tne maid, told one of her friends "she 
was such a sweet little lady that it was a pleasure and gra*^ 
ification to do any thing &r her." Lester acted this out ; 
and in her kindly disposition Ellen found very substantial 
comfort and benefit throughout the voyage. 

Mrs. Gillespie told her husband she should be rejoiced if 
it turned out that they might keep Ellen with them^aad 
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carry her back to America ; she only wished it were not for 
Mr . Humphreys but hersel£ As their destination was not 
now Scotland but Paris, it was proposed to write to Ellen's 
friends to ascertain whether any change had occurred, or 
whether they still wished to receive her. This however 
was rendered unnecessary. Ihey were scarcely established 
in their hotel, when a gentleman from Edinburgh, an inti- 
mate friend of the Ventnor fiunily, and whom EUen herself 
had more than once met there, came to see them. Mrs. 
Gillespie bethought herself to make inquiries of him. 

^^Do you happen to know a famUy of Lindsays, in 
Geoi^;es*street, Mr. Dundas V* 

^*: Lindsays? yes, perfectly welL Do you know them?" 

" No ; but I am very much interested in one of the fam- 
ily. Is the old lady living?" 

" Yes, certainly ; — not very old either — not above sixty, 
or sixty-five ; and as hale and alert as at forty. A very fine 
old kdy." 
. "A large family ?" 

" O no ; Mr. Lindsay is a widower this some years, with 
no children ; and there is a widowed daughter lately come 
home, — ^Lady Keith ;-^that's all." 

" Mr. Lindsay — that is the son ?" 

^' Yes. You would like them. They aire excellent peo- 
ple—excellent family — ^wealthy — ^beautiful country seat on 
the south bank of the Tyne, some mUes out of Edinbui^h ; 
I was down there two weeks ago ; — entertain most hand- 
somely and agreeably, two things that do not always go 
together. You meet apleasanter circle nowhere than at 
Lindsay's." 

'* And that is the whole fiimily ?" said Mrs. GUlespie. .^ 

'^That is all. There were two daughters married to 
America some dozen or so years ago. Mrs. Lindsay took 
it very hard, I believe, but she bore up, and bears up now, 
as if misfortune had never crossed her path ; though the 
death of Mr. Lindsay's wife and son was another great blow. 
I don't believe there is a grey hair on her head at this mo- 
ment. There is some peculiarity about them perhaps, — 
some pride too; — ^but that is an amiable weakness," he 
added laughing, as he rose to go ; — ^*^ Mrs. Gillespie, I am 
sure will not find fiiult with them for it." 
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*' That's an insinuatiod, MmDundas; but look here, what 
I am bringing to Mrs. Lindsay in the shape of a granddaugh- 
ter." A- • ., . ,^^ • . ~ •, ; ., ■ . - .• .: 

^ What, my old acquaintance. Miss Ellen ! — ^is it possible ! 
— ^Mj dear madam, if you had such a treasure for sale, they 
would pour half their fortune into your lap to purchase it, 
and the other half at her feet." 
,^\ would not take it, Mr. Dimdas." 

**• It would be no mean price, I assure you, in itself how* 
ever it might be comparatively. I give Miss Ellen joy. 

Miss Ellen took none of Ids giving. 

" Ah, Ellen, my dear," said Mrs. Gillespie when he was 

fone, — *' we shall never have you back in America again, 
give up all hopes « of it. Why do you look so solenm, 
my love ? You are a strange child ; most girls would be 
delighted at such a prospect opening before wem."^ 

"You forget what I leave, Mrs. Gillespie." 

" So will you, my love, in a few days ; though I love 
you for remembering so well those that have been kind to 
you. But you don't realize yet what is before you." 

" Why you'll have a good time, Ellen," said Marianne ; 
— " I wonder you are not out of your wits with joy. / 
should be." 

" You may as well make over the Brownie to me, Ellen,** 
said William ;-t-" I expect you'll never want him again." 

"I cannot, you know, William; I lent him to Ellen 
Cbauncey." 

"Zen/him ! — ^that's a good one. For how longi" 

Ellen smiled, though sig^ng inwardly to see how very 
much narrowed was her prospect of ever mounting him 
again. She did not care to explain herself to those around 
her. Still, at the very bottom of her heart lay two thoughts, 
in which her hope refuged itself. One was a peculiar assu- 
rance that whatever her brother pleased, nothing could hin- 
der him from accomplishing; the other, a like confidence 
that it would not please him to leave his little sister im- 
looked-after. But all began to grow misty, and it seemed 
now as if Scotland must henceforth be the limit of her hori- 
son. 

Leaving their chUdren at a relation's hoose, Major and 
Mrs. Gillespie accompanied her to the north. They trav 
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died post^ and aniviiiff in the evening at Edinborgli, put 
up at a hotel in PrinoeVstreet. It was agreed that EUen 
ahould not seek her new home till the morrow ; she dionld 
eat one more sapper and breakftst with her old friends, and 
have a night's rest first. She was very glad of it. Hie 
major and Mrs. Gille^ie were endianted with Uie noble 
view firom their parlour windows ; while they were eagerly 
conversing together, Ellen sat alone at the other vrindow, 
looking out upon the carious Old Town. There was all the 
fiiscination of novelty and beauty aboat that singolar pic- 
turesque mass of buildings, in its sober colouring, growing 
more sober as the twilight fell; and just before outlines 
were lost in the dusk, lights began feebly to twinkle here 
and there, and grew brighter and more as the niffht came 
on, till their brilliant multitude were all that could be seen 
where the carious jumble of diimneys and house-tops and 
crooked ways had shown a little before. Ellen sat watch- 
ing this lighting up (^ the Old Town, feeling strangely that 
fllie was in the midst of new scries indeed, entering upon a 
new stage of life ; and having some difficulty topersoade 
herself that she was really EUen Montgomery, llie scene 
of extreme beauty before her seemed rather to ino'ease the 
confusion and sadness of her mind. Happily, joyftdly, EU 
len remembered, as she sat gazing over the darkening city 
and its brightening lights^ t&t tbre was One near her who 
could not change ; tl^ Scodaod was no remove from him ; 
that his providoice as wdl as his heaven was over her there ; 
that there, not less than in Ammcs^ she was his child. She 
rejoiced, as she sat in her du^y window, over his words €^ 
assurance, *^I am the good shepherd, and know my sheep, 
and am known of mme;^ and she looked up into the dear 
sky (that at least was home-like), in tearful thankfuhiess, 
and with earnest prayer that she misht be kept from evil, 
Ellen guessed die mig^t have special need to oflbr that 
prayer. And as again her eye wandered over the singular 
bright spectacle that kept reminding her she was a stranger 
in a strange frface, her heart ioyfulTy leaned upon anotfier 
loved sentence,— ""Thb God is our God for ever and ever j 
he will be our guide even unto death/* 
She was edled from her wfaidmr to supper 
« Why how-weU you iook,^ sdd Mrs, Gillespie; «I ev 
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{>ec|ted you 'Would have been balf tired to death. Doean*! 
die loolc well ?^: '* ''■ ' 

'^ ^As if she was neither thred, hungry, nor sleepj,'' said 
M«or Gille^e kmdly ; — ^ and yet she must be aO three.'' 
•' ElleB was aU three. But she bad the rest of a quiet 
mind. • 

Lor the same quiet mind, a little fluttered and anxioQs now, 
she set out m the post-^iaise the sext morning with her 
kind friends to No. — Georges-street It was their inten- 
tion, after leaving her, to so stra^ht on to England. ^ They 
were in a hurry to- be there ; imd Mrs. Gilfespie judged 
that the presenoe of a strainer at the meeting between 
Ellen and her relations would be desired by none of the 
parUeSb : . But when they reached the house they found the 
mmily were not at home; they. were in the eoontry — at 
their place on the l^ne. The direction was obtained, and 
the horses' heads turned that way. Alter a drive of some 
length, through what kind of a country ESlen could hardly 
have told, they arrived at the place. 

It was beautifully situated ; and throt^h well-kept grounds 
they drove up to a large, rather dd-fkshioned, snbstantial- 
looking house, '^l^e ladies were at home;" and that as- 
certained, Ellen took a kind leave of Mrs. Gillespie, shook 
hands with thd major at the door, and was left alone for the 
second time in her life, to make her acquaintance with new 
and untried friends. She stood for one second looking after 
the retreating carriage,— one swift thoi^ht went to her 
adopted fkther and brother fiir away,r-one to her Friend 
in Imven,— and Ellen quietly turned to the servant and 
asked for Mrs. Lindsay. 

She was shown into a large room where nobody was, and 
sat down with a beating heart while the servant went up 
stairs ; looking with a strange feeling upon what was to hie 
her future home. Tlie house was handsome, comfortably, 
luxuriously ftimisbed; but without any attempt at display* 
Things nrther old-lashioned than otherwise; plain, even 
homdy in some instances; yet evidently there was no 
sparing of money in any line of use or comfort ; nor were 
reading and writing, painting and musio^ strangers there. 
Unconsciously acting upon her brother's princi|Me of judg. 
ing of people ftom their works^ Ellen, from wlMt she saw 
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gathered around her, formed a fkvourable opinion of her 
relations ; without thinking of it, for indeed she was think- 
ing of something else. 

A lad J presently entered, and said that Mrs. Lindsaj was 
not very well. Seeing Ellen's yerj hesitating look, she 
added, ^ shall I carry her any message fi)r your' 

This lady was well-looking and well-dressed ; but some- 
how there was something in her &ce or manner that en- 
couraged Ellen to an explanation ; she could make none. 
She silently gave her her father's letter, with which the lady 
lefb the room. 

In a minute or two she returned and said her mother 
would see EUlen up stairs, and asked her to come wiUi her. 
This then must be Lady Keith ! — but no sign of recognition 1 
Ellen wondered, as her trembling feet carried her up stairs, 
and to the door of a room where the lady motioned her to 
enter ; she did not follow herself. 

A large pleasant dressine-room ; but Ellen saw nothing 
but the dignified figure and searching glance of a lady in 
black, standing in the middle of the floor. At the look which 
instantly followed her entering, however, Ellen sprang for- 
ward, and was received in arms that folded her as fondly and 
as closely as ever those of her own mother had done. With- 
out releasing her from their clasp, Mrs. Lindsay presently sat 
down ; and placing Ellen on her lap, and for a long time 
without speaking a word, she overwhelmed her with caresses, 
—caresses often interrupted with passionate bursts of tears. 
Ellen herself cried heartily for company, though Mrs. Lind- 
say little guessed why. Along with the joy and tenderness 
arising from the finding a relation that so much loved and 
valuea her, and along with the sympathy that entered into 
Mrs. Lindsay's thoughts, there mixed other feelings. She 
began to know, as if by instinct, what kind of a person her 
grandmother was. The dasp of the arms that were about 
her said as plainly as possible, " I will never let you go !" 
Ellen felt it; she did not know in her confusion whether she 
was most glad or most sorry ; and this uncertainty mightily 
he lped the flow of her tears. 

When this scene had lasted some time Mrs. Lindsay began 
with the utmost tenderness to take off Ellen's gloves, her 
cape (her bonnet had been hastily thrown off long before), 
VOL. II. " 
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and 'smoothing back her hair, lind taking the fair little &oe in 
both her hands, ;she looked atit aiid pressed it to her own, 
as indeed something most dearly prized and valued. Then 
saying, *' I must lie down ; oome in here, love," — she led her 
into the next room, locked the door, made Ellen stretch her- 
self on the bed ; and placing herself beside her drew her 
dose to her bosom again, murmuring, *' My own child — 
my precious child — ^my Ellen— ^my own darling — ^why did 
you stay away so long from me^tell me?" 

It was ncksessary to tell ; and this could not be done with- 
out revealing Miss Fortune's disgraceful conduct. Ellen was 
sorry for that ; she knew her mother's American match had 
been unpopular with her friends ; and now what notions this 
must give them of one at least of the near connections to whoin 
it had introduced her. She winced under what might be her 
grandmother's thoughts. Mrs. Lindsay heard her in abso* 
lute silence, and made no comment ; and at the end again 
kissed her lips and cheeks, embracing her, Ellen fdt^ as a 
recovered treasure that wovdd not be parted with. She was 
not satisfied till she had drawn Ellen's head fairly to rest on 
her breast, and then her caressing hand often touched her 
cheeky or smoothed back her hair, softly now and then asking 
slight questions about her voyage and journey ; till exhausted 
from excitement more than fatigue Ellen fell asleep. 

Her grandmother was beside her when she awoke, and 
busied herself with evident delight in helping her to get off 
her travelling clothes and put on others ; and then she took 
her down stairs and presented her to her aunt. 

Lady Keith had not been at home, nor in Scotland, at 
the time the letters passed between Mrs. Montgomery and 
her mother ; and the result of that correspondence, respect- 
ing Ellen, had been known to no one except Mrs. Lindsay 
and her son. They had long given her up ; the rather as 
they had seen in tne papers Uie name of Captain Montoom- 
ery among those lost in the ill-fated Due d'Orleans. Lady 
Keith therefore had no suspicion who Ellen might be. She 
received her affectionately, but Ellen did not get rid of her 
first impression. 

Her uncle she did not see until late in the day, when ho 
came home. The evening was extremely &ir, and having 
obtained permission, Ellen wandered out into the shrubbery; 
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fflad to be alone, and glad for a moment to ezofaaofie new 
&oe8 for old ; the flowers were old friends to her, and never 
had looked more friendly than then. New and old both were 
there. Ell^i went on softly from flower-bed to flower-bed, 
soothed and rested, stopping here to smell one, or there to 
gaze at some old &vourite or new beauty, thinking curious 
thoughts of Uie past and the future, and through it idl taking 
a quiet lesson from the flowers ; — ^when a servant oame after 
her with a request from Mrs. Lindsay that she would return 
to the house. Ellen hurried in ; she guessed for what, and 
was sure as soon as she opened the door and saw the figure 
oi a ffentleman sitting before Mrs. Lindsay. Ellen remem- 
bered well she was sent to her unole as well as her grand- 
mother, and she came forward with a beathiff heart to Mrs. 
Lindsay's outstretched hand, which presented her to this other 
ruler of her destiny. He was very diflerent from Lady Keith, 
— her anxious glance saw that at once — ^more like his mother. 
A man not &r from fifty years old ; fine-looking and stately 
like her. Ellen was not left lonff in suspense; his look in- 
stantly softened as his mother's nad done ; he drew her to 
his anns with great aflection, and evidently with very great 

Pleasure; then held her ofi*for a moment while he looked at 
er changing colour and downcast eye, and folded her dclll 
in his arms as ain, from which he seemed hardly ¥rilling to 
let her go, whispering as he kissed her, ^ you are my own 
child now, — ^you are my little daughter,—- do you know that, 
Ellen ? I am your &ther henceforth ; — ^you belong to me en- 
tirely, and I belong to you ; — my own litde daughter !'' 

^ I wonder how many times^ one may be adopted,'' thought 
Ellen that evening ; — ^^ but to be sure, my father and my 
mother have quite given me up h6ref--4hat makes a di^r- 
ence ; they had a right to give me away if they pleased. 
I suppose I do belong to my uncle and grandmother ingood 
earnest, and I cannot help myself. Well 1 but Mr. Hum- 
phreys seems a great deal more like my fitther than my 
unde Lindsav. I cannot help that — ^but how they would 
be vexed if they knew it !" 

That was profoundly true ! 

Ellen was in a few days the dear pet and darling of the 
whole household, without exception and almost without limit. 
At first, for a day or two, there was a little lurking doubt, 
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a little anxiety, a <x>ii]8tant wiitch^ : on ^^^ part 'oriill'*h^ 
friends^ whether theywere not 'going t6 find sotnethiiig-in 
their newly acquired treasure to disappoint them ; whether 
it oould be that there was nothing behind to belie the first 
promise. Less keen observers, however, could not 'have 
failed to see ye^ soon that there was no disappointment to 
be looked for;: Ellen was just- what she seemed, without' the 
shadow of a doak in any thing. Doubts vanished ; and Ellen 
had not been three days in the house when she was taken 
home to two hearts at least -in unbounded love and tender- 
ness. When Mr. Lindsay was present he was not 'satisfied 
without having Ellen in his krms or dose beside him; and 
if not there she' was at the side of her grandmother. * 
• There was nothing, however, in the <£aracter of this fond- 
ness, great as it was, that' would have indined any diild to 
pesume upon itl 'Ellen was least of all likely to try ;-'but 
if her will, by any diance(,^ had run counter to theirs, ishe 
would have found it impossible to maintain her grbund. Shis 
understood this fix)m the first with her grandmoUier ; and 
in one or two trifles sinoe^had been more and more confirmed 
in the feeling that they %ould do with her and make of her 
pradsely what they pleased, without the smallest regard to 
Her &ncy. If it jumped with thdrs, very well ; if not, it 
must yield. In one matter Ellen had becai roused to plead 
very hard, and even with tears, to have her wish, whidi she 
venly thought she oug^t to have had. Mrs. Lindsay 
smiled and Kissed her, and went on with the utmost cool- 
ness in what she was doing, which she carried through, with- 
out in the least I'egarding Ellen's distress or showing the 
slightest disconoposure; and the same thing was repeated 
every day, till Ellen got -used to it Her unde die had 
never seen tried ; 'but she knew it would be the same with 
him. When Mr. Lindsay dasped. her to bis bosom Ellen 
felt it was as hu own ; his eye always seemed to repeat, 
^my awn little daughter ;" and in his whole manner love 
was minffled'with as much authority. Perhaps Ellen did 
not like uiem mudi the worse for this, as die had no tort 
of disposition to displease them in any thing ; but it gave 
rise to sundry thonmts however, which she kept to hersdf ; 
thoughts that went Doth to the fature and the past. 
Lady Keith, it may be, had less hmrt to gfve* thar her 
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mother and brother, but pride took up the matter instead ; 
and according to her measure Ellen held yn\h her the same 
place she held with Mr. and Mrs. Lindsay ; being the great 
delight and darling of all three ; and wim all three, seem- 
ingly, the great object in life. 

A few dkys after her arrival, a week or more, she under- 
went one evening a kind of catechising from her aunt, as to 
her former manner of life ; — where she had been and with 
whom since her mother left her ; what she had been doing ; 
whether she had been to school, and how her time was spent 
at home, ^., ^sc. No comments whatever were made on 
her answers, but a something in her aunt^s &ce and manner 
induced Ellen to make her replies as brief and to give her 
as little information in them as she could. She did not feel 
inclined to enlarge upon any thing, or to go at all further 
than the questions obliged her ; and Lady i&ith ended with- 
out having more than a very general notion of Ellen's way 
of life forAhree or four years past. This conversation was 
repeated to her grandmother and uncle. 

"' To think," said the latter the next morning at break&st, 
— ^^ to think that the backwoods of America should have 
turned us out such a littJe specimen of 

" Of what, uncle 1" said Ellen, laughing. V 

" Ah, I shall not tell you that,'' said he. 

"But it is extraordinary," said Lady Keith, — ^"how after 
living among a parcel of thick-headed and thicker tongued 
Yankees she could come out and speak pure English in a 
clear voice ; — It is an enigma to me." 

"Take care, Catherine," said Mr. Lindsay laughing^ — 
"you are touching Ellen's nationality; — ^look here,"' said 
he, drawing his fingers down her cheek. 

" She must learn to have no nationality but yours," said 
Lady Keith somewhat shortly. 

Ellen's lips were open, but she spoke not. 

" It is well you have come out from the Americans, you 
see, Ellen," pursued Mr. Lindsay ; — " your aunt does not 
like them." 

"But why, sir?" 

" Why," said he gravely, — " don't you know that they are 
a parcel of rebels who have broken loose from all loyalty 
and fealty, that no good Briton has any business to like V 

VOL. n. ^ 
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** You are not in earnest^ unclef' . • 
. ^ You are, 1 see,? said he, looking amused. ^ Are voii 
one of those that make a saint of George Washington f* 

^No,'' said EUen, — ^ I think he was a great deal better 
than some sunts. But I don't think the Americans were 
rebels." 

"' You are a little rebel yourself. Do you mean to say 
you think the Americans were right IP 

^ Do you mean to say you think they were wrong, mu 
der 

^ I assure you," said he, '* if I had been in the English 
army I would have fought them with all my heart." 

"' And if I had been in the American army I would have 
fought you with all my heart, uncle Lindsay." 

'^Come, come," said he laughing; — ^you fight! yoa 
don't look as if you would do battle with a good-ozed mos- 
quito." 

^ Ah, but I mean if I had been a man," said l^en. 

^ You had better put in that qualification. After all, I 
am inclined to think it tdaj be as well for you on the whole 
that we did not meet. I don't know but we might have 
had a pretty stiff encounter, though." 
,^* A good cause is stronger than a bad one, uncle." 

'* But Ellen, — ^these Americans forfeited entirely the char- 
acter of good friends to England and good subjects to King 
Geoi^e.'^ 

^ I es, but it was King George's fiiult, unde ; he and the 
English forfeited their characters first." 

''I declare," said Mr. Lindsay laughing, ''if your sword 
had been as stout as your tongue, I don't know how I mig^t 
have come off in that same encounter." 

^<I hope Ellen will cet rid of these strange notions about 
the Americans," said Lady Keith discontentedly. 

*' I hope not, aunt Keith," said Ellen. 

^ Where did you get themi" said Mr. Lindsay. 

"What, sir 1" 

" These notions 1" 

'' In reading, sir ; reading different books;— and talking.** 

'' Reading !---8o you did read in the backwoods r* 

''Sir !" said Ellen, with a look of surprise. 

" What have yoa read on this subject 1" 
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• 
' '^ Two lives of Washington, and some in the Annual Re- 
gister, and part of Graham's United States ; and one or two 
other, little things." 

*'But those gave you only one side, Ellen; you should 
read the English account of the matter." 

^So I did, sir ; the Annual Register gave me both sides ; 
the bills and messages were enot^h." 

"What Annual Register?" 

" I don't know, sir ; — ^it is English ; — written by Burke, 
I believe." 

" Upon my word ! And what else have you read 1" 

" I think tibat's all about America," said Ellen. 

" No, but about other things 1" 

"0 1 don't know, sir," said Ellen smiling; — "a great 
many books ; — ^I can't tell them all." 

"Did you spend all your time over your books 1" 

" A good deal, sir, lately ; — ^not so much before." 

"How was that?" 

" I couldn't, sir. I had a great many other things to do." 

" What else had you to do?" 

"Different things," said Ellen, hesitatiiig from the re- 
membrance of her aunt's manner the night before. 

" Come, come ! answer me." 

" I had to sweep and dust," said Ellen colouring, — " and 
set tables, — and wash and wipe dishes, — and chum, — and 
spin, — and — ^" 

Ellen lieard Lady Keith's look in her, " Ck>uld you have 
conceived it !" 

^* What shall we do with her?" said Mrs. Lindsay ; — 
" send her to school or keep her at home ?" 

" Have you never been to school, Ellen?" 

" No, sir ; except for a very little while, more than three 
years ago." 

"Would you like it?" 

" I would a great deal rather study at home, sir, — ^if you 
will let me." 

" What do you know now?" 

"01 can't tell, sir," said Ellen ;—" I don't know any thing 
very well, — unless — ^" 

" Unless what?" said her unde laughing ; — "oome ! now 
for your accomplishments." 
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^ I had ratlier hot say what I was going to, unde ; please 
don't ask me." - 1 ;*; 

"Yes, yes," said he; — "I shaVt let you off. Unless 
whatr 

" I was goin^ to say, unless riding," said Ellen colouring. 
. ^' Riding ! — ^And pray how did you learn to ride % Catch 
a horse by the mane and mount him by the fence and canter 
off bare-backed ? was that it 1 eh f 

" Not exactly, sir," said Ellen laughing. 

" Well, but about your other accomplishments. You do 
not know any thing of French, I suppose ?" 

"Yes I do, sir." 

" Where did you get that 1" 

" An old Swiss lady in the mountains taught me." 

" Country riding and Swiss French," muttered her unde. 

" Did she teach you to speak iti" 

"Yes, sir." 

Mr. Lindsay and his mother exchanged glances, which 
Ellen interpreted, " Worse and worse." 

" One thing at least can be mended," observed Mr. Lind- 
say. " She shall go to De Courcy 's riding-school as soon 
as we get to Edinburgh." 

" Indeed, uncle, I don't think that will be necessary." 

" Who taught you to ride, Ellen 1" asked Lady Keith. 

" My brother.''^ 

" Humph ! — ^I fancy a few lessons will do you no harm," 
she remarked. 

Ellen coloured and was silent. 

" You know nothing of music, of course 1" 

" I cannot play, unde." 

"Canyon sing?" 

" I can sing hymns." 

" Sing hymns ! That's the only fiuilt 1 find with you, 
Ellen, — ^you are too sober. I should like to see you a Utile 
more gay, — ^like other children." 

" But unde, I am not unhappy because I am sober." 

" But I am," said he. " I do not know predsdy what I 
shall do with you ; I must do something I" 

" Can you sins nothing but hymns t" said Lady Keith. 

" Yes, ma'am,'' said Ellen, with some humour twinkling 
about her eyes and mouthy — " I can sing ^ Hail Columbia 1 . 
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' «' Absuid I*" said Lady Keith. ^ 

** Why, Ellen,'' said her uacle laughing, — ^^ I did not know 
you oould be so stubborn : I thought you were made up of 
gentleness and mildness. Let me have a good look at jou,— 
there's not much stubbornness in those eyes," he said fondly. 

^' I hope you will never salute my ears with your AmerU 
oau ditty," said Lady Keith. 

*^Tut, tut," said Mr. Lindsay, '^she shall sing what she 
pleases, and the more the better." 

^She has a very sweet voice," said her grandmother. 

^^Yes, in q>eaking, I know; I have not heard it tried 
otherwise ; and very nice English it turns out. Where did 
you set your English, Ellen 1" 

^' 1^ rom my brother," said Ellen, with a smile of pleasure. 

Mr. Lindsay's brow rather clouded. 

" Whom do you mean by thati" 

^ The brother of the lady that was so kind to me." EI- 
len disliked to speak the loved names in the hearing of ears 
to which she knew they would be unlovely. 

"' How was she so kind to you ?" 

^ Oh sir ! — ^in every thing — ^I cannot tell you ; — she was my 
friend when I had only one beside ; she did every thing for me." 

^ And who was the other friend ? your aunt ?" 

« No, sir." 

«* This brother?" 

^ No, sir; that was before I knew him." 

** Who then T 

" His name was Mr. Van Brunt." ' 

" Van Brunt ! — ^Humph! — ^And what was he V 

^ He was a fiumer, sir." 

** A Dutdi fiurmer, eh % how came you to have any thing 
to do with him T' 

^ He managed my aunt's farm, and was a great deal in 
the house." 

''He was! And what makes you call this other yoi/r 
brother /" 

" His sister called me her sister— and that makes me his." 
"It is veiy absurd," said Lady Keith, "when they are 
nothing at all to her, and ought not to be " 

. ■c..r^^*^?«J*^ ^^^ ^'^ ^^^ ^^ » fri«nd in your aunt, 
iLllen I e n 1 
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v" I don't think she loved me much," said Ellen in a low 
voice." / < ■' ' "■\'' 

** I am very glad we are dear of obligation on her soore,'' 
said Mrs. Lin^aj. 

" Obligation ! — ^And so you had nothing else to depend 
on Ellen but this man — ^this Van something — this Dutch- 
man? what did he do for you V' 

^ A great deal, sir ;" — ^Ellen would have said more, but a 
feeling in her throat stopped her. 

" Now just hear that, will you T said Lady Keith. " Just 
think of her in diat fiirm^hbuse, with that sweeping and dust- 
ing woman and a Dutch farmer, for these three years !" 

" No," said Ellen,— ** not all the time; this last year I 
have been" — 

" Where, Ellen ?'! 

^ At the other house, sir." 

"What house is that r 

" Where diat lady and gentleman Hved that were my best 
friends." 

"Well it's all very well," said Lady Keith,— "but it is 
past now ; it is all over ; you need not think of them any 
more. We will find you better friends than any of these 
Dutch Brunters or Grrunters." 

" Oh aunt Keith !" said EUen,— "if you knew"— But she 
burst into tears. 

"Come, come," said Mr. Lindsay, taking her into his 
arms, — " 1 will not have that. Hush my daughter. What 
is the matter, Ellen 1" 

But Ellen had with some difficulty contained herself two 
or three times before in the course of the conversation, and 
she wept now rather violently. 

" What is the matter, Ellen?" 

" Because," sobbed Ellen, thoroughly roused, — ^ I love 
them deariy ! and I ought to love them with all my heart. 
I cannot tbiget them, and never shall ; and I can never have 
better friends — never ! — ^it's impossible— O it's impossible." 

M^. Lindsay said nothing at first except to soothe her; 
but when she had wept hersdf into quietness upon his breast, 
he whispered,* 

" It is right to love these people if thev were kind to you, 
but as your aunt says, that is past. It m not necessary to 
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go back to it. Forget that jou were American, EUlen, — 
you belong to me ; your name is not Montgomery any more, 
— ^it is Lindsay ; — and I will not have you call me *• uncle' — 
I am your father ; — you are my own little daughter, and must 
do precisely what I tell -you.* Do you understand mel'' 

He would have a " yes" from her, and then added, ^ Go 
and get yourself ready and 1 will take you with me to Edin- 
burgh." 

^en's tears had been like to burst fi>rth again at his 
words ; with great efiR)rt she controlled herself and obeyed 
him. 

'^ I shall do precisely what he tells me of course," she said 
to herself as she went to get ready ; — " but there are some 
things he cannot command ; nor I neither ; — ^I am glad of 
that ! Forget indeed !" 

She could not help loving her undo ; for the lips that 
kissed her were very kind as well as very peremptory ; and 
if the hand that pressed her cheek was, as she felt it was, 
the hand of power, its touch was also exceeding fond. And 
as she was no more inclined to dispute his will than he to 
permit it, the harmony between tliem was perfect and un- 
oroken. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



Bear a Illy in thy hand: 

Gates of brass cannot wtthstaad 

One tooeh of that magic wand. 

LoiwrBLLow. 



^liTR. LINDSAY had some reason that morning to wish 
JlL that Ellen would look merrier; it was a very sober 
litUe &oe he saw by his side as the carriage rolled smoothly 
on with them towards Edinburgh; almost pale in its saa- 
ness. He lavished the tenderest kindness upon her, and 
without going back by so much as a hint to the subjects of 
the morning, he exerted himself to direct her attention to 
the various objects of note and interest they were passing. 
'The day was fine, and the country, also the carriage aod 
the horses ; Ellen was dearly fond of driving ; and long be- 
fore they reached the city Mr. Lindsay had the satisfii^on 
of seeing her smile break again, her eye brighten, and her 
happy attention fixing on the things he pointed out to her, 
and many others thiSi she found ior herself on the way, — 
his horses first of all. Mr. Lindsay might relax his efforts 
and look on with secret triumph ; Ellen was in the full train 
of delighted observation. 

^ You are easily pleased, Ellen," he said, in answer to one 
of her simple remarks of admiration. 

*' I have a great deal to please me," said Ellen. 
** What would you like to see in Edinburgh 1" 
''I don't know, sir ; any thing .you please." 
^ Then I will show you a little of the city in the first 
place." 

Tliey drove through the streets of Edinbursh, both the 

,01d and the New Town, in various directions; Mr. Lindsay 

extremely pleased to see that Ellen was so, and roudi 

amused nt Uie curiosity shown In her questions, which how- 
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ever were by no means as free and frequent, as they might 
haye been had John Humphreys filled her uncle's plaoe; 
' ^< What Iflj-ge building is that over there V said Ellen. 

"ThatT-^thatisHolyroodHQUse." . 

"Holyrood! — ^I have heard of that before; — ^isn't that 
where Queen Mary's rooms are % where Bizzio was killed 1" 

"Yes 5 would you like to see themi" 
; "Ohveiry mudirV 

" Drive to the Abbey— So you have read Scottish history 
as well as American, EUen ?" 

" Not very much, sir ; only the Tales of a Grand&ther yet. 
But what naade me say that, — ^I have read an account of 
Holyrood House somewhere. Uncle—" 
' « EUen J" . 

. ^\ b^ your pardon, sir ; — I forgot; — it seems strange to 
me," said Ellen, looking distressed. 

; v" It must not seem strange to you, my daughter; what 
were you going to say 1" 

" I don't know, sir, — O, 



I was. going to ask if the silver 
cross is here now, to be seenl'^ 
. « What silver cross 1" 

" That one from which the Abbey was named, — ^the silver 
rood that was given, they pretended, to — ^I forget now what 
king,—" 

" David First, the founder of the Abbey % No, it is not 
here, Ellen ; David the Second lost it to the English. But 
why do you say pretended^ Ellen? It was a very real a^ 
fair ; kept in Engluid for a long time with great veneration." 

" O.yes, sir ; I know the croi9 was real ; — I mean, it was 
pretended that an angel gave it to King David when he was 
hunting here." ^ 

** Well, how can you tell but that was so % King David 
was made a saint, you know." 

« O sir," said Ellen laughing, " I know better than that; 
I know it was only a monkish trick." 

" Monkish trick ! which do you mean % the giving of the 
cross, or the making the king a saint 1" 

« Both, sir," said Ellen, still smiling. 

" At that rate," said Mr. Lindsay, much amused, " if you 
are such a skeptic, you will take no comfort in any thing at 
the Abbey, — ^you will not believe any thing is genuine." 
VOL. II. » 
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■' ** I wiir believe what you tell me, sir.^' *, \ / 

^ WiU youl I miist be careful what I say to you then, 
or I may run the risk of losing my own credit." 

Mr. Lindsay spoke this half jestingly, half in earnest. 
-They went over the palace. ► " ; . 

«* Is this very old, sir V asked Ellen. ■ 

^ Not very ; it has been bdmt and demolished and rebuilt, 
till nothing is left of the old Abbev of King David but the 
ruins of the diapel, which you^ shall see presently. The 
oldest part of the House is that we are going to see now, 
built bv James Fifth, Mary's fiither, where her rooms are." 

At these rooms Ellen looked with intense interest She 
pored over the old furniture, the needle^work of which she 
was told was at least in part the work of the beautiful 
Queen's own fingers; gazea at the stains in the floor of the 
bed-chamber, said to be those of Hizzio's blood ; meditated 
over the trap-door in the passage, by whidi the conspirators 
had come up ; and finally sat down in the room and tried to 
realize the scene which had once been acted there. She tried 
to imagine the poor Queen and her attendant and her &- 
vourite Rizzio sitting there at supper, and how that door, 
Ithat very door,— 4iad opened, and Ruthyen's ghastly figure, 
j>ale and weak from illness, presented Itself and then others ; 
' the alarm of the moment ; how Bizzio knew the v were come 
for him and fled to the Queen for protection ; how she was 
withheld from giving it, and the unhappy man pulled away 
from her and stabbed with a great many wounds before her 
&ce ; and there, there ! — no doubt, — his blood fell ! 

^' You are tired ;-^this doesn't please you much," said Mr, 
Lindsay, noticing her grave look. 

^' O it pleases me very much ?" said "Ellen, starting up ;— 
"^ I do not wonder she swore vengeance." 

^ Who 1" said Mr. Lindsay laughing. 
,. ** Queen Mary, sir." 

^ Were you thinking of her all this while? I am glad of 
it. I spoke to you once without getting a word. I was 
afraid this was not amusing enough to detain your thoughts.'' 

^ O yes it was," said Ellen ;— ^ I have been trying to thinly 
about all that I like to look at old things very^muehf" 

^ Perhaps you would like to see the 

«Tll^ wW ilrr 
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. '^:11ie Royal thizigs — the old diadem aud sceptre, &c., of 
the Scottish kings. Well come,^' said he, as he read the an- 
swer in Ellen's &ce, — ^ we will go ; but first let us see the 
old chapel.'' 

With this Ellen was wonderfiilly pleased. Hiis was mudi 
older still than Queen Mary's rooms. Ellen admired the 
wild.melancholy look of the gothic pillars and arches spring- 
ing from the greoi tur^ the large carved window empty of 
glass, the broken walls ; — and looking up to the blue sky, 
she tried to imagine the time when the gothic roof dosed 
overhead, and music sounded through the arches, and trains 
of stoled monks paced through them, where vlq% the very 
pavement was not. Strange it seemed, and hard, to go bade 
and realize it ; but in the midst of this, the &miliar j&ce of 
the sky set Ellen's thoughts off upon a new track, and sud- 
denly they were ai home^'— on the lawn before the parson- 
age. The monks and the abbey were foi^otten ; she ulently 
gave her hand to her uncle and walked with him to the car 
riage. 

Arrived at the Crown room, Ellen fell into another fit of 
grave attention; but Mr. Lindsay, taught^ better, did not 
this time mistake rapt interest for absence of mind. He an- 
swered questions and gave her several pieces of information, 
and let her take her own time to gaze and .meditate. 

'^This beautifiil sword," said he, ''was a present from 
Pope Julius Second to James Fourth." 

'' I don't know any thing about the Popes," said Ellen. 
"James Fourth 1 — ^I forget what kind of a king he was." 

'' He was a very good king ; — ^he was the one that died at 
Flodden." ' 

" 0, and wore an iron girdle because he had fought against 
his father, — ^poor man !" 

** Why *poor man,' Ellen 1 he was a very royal prince; 
why do you say * poor man 1'" 

** Because he didn't know any better, sir," 

*' Didn't know any better than what 1" 

*'Than to think an iron girdle would do him any good." 

*' But why wouldn't it do him any good ?" 

" Because, you know, sir, that is not the way we can have 
our sins forgiven." 

" What ii the wayr 
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':-Ellen looked at him 'to seef if -he^waQin Jest of earnest. 
Her look staggered him a little^ but he repeatieid his question; 
She cast her eyes down and axftwered, . .- . '• : : - • r •: r. 
^ Jesus Christ said, ' I am the way, the truth, and the life ; 
no man oometh unto the Father but by me.'?'. -.' r 
' -Mr. Lindsay said no more. * " . • ' 

^'I wish that was (;he Bruce's crown,*^. said Ellen after a 
wtiile. ^ I should like to see any thing thistt belonged to him.'' 
^ I'll take you to the field of Bannockbumsome day ; that 
belonged to him with a vengeance. It lies over yonder." 

^Bannockbum! will you) and Stirling castle ! — ^O how 
I should like that !" 

: '^Stirling castle," said Mr. Ldndsay, smiling at Ellen's 
clasped hands oil delight, — ^^ what do you know of Stirling 
castle?" 

' '^ From the history, you know, «ir ; and the Lord of the 
Isles;— 

<< Old Stirling's towen arofie in light—" 
• " Go on," said Mr. Lindsay. 

« And twined in links of silyer bright 
Her winding liver lay." 

.'1 . 

*^ That's this same river Forth, Ellen. Do you know any 
morel" 

«* O yes, sir." 
. '* Go on and tell me all you can remember." 

^ All; that would be a great deal, sir." 
-■ " Go on till I tell you to stop." 

Ellen gave him a good part of the battle, with the intro- 
dudaon to it. 

''You have a good memory, Ellen," he said, looking 
pleased. 

** Because I like it, sir ; that makes it easy to remember. 
I like the Scots people." 

" Do you !" said Mr. Lindsay much gratified ; — ** I did 
not know you liked anything on ttds side of the water. Why 
do you like them 1" 

^ Because they never would be oonquered by the En- 
glish." 

^ So," said Mr. Lindsay, half amused and half disap- 
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pointed,^^ .the long and the short of it is, you like them be- 
cause they fought the enemies you were so eager to have a 
blow at." * 

" O no, sir," said Ellen laughing, " I do not mean that at 
all ; the French were England^s enemies too, and helped us 
besides, but I like the Scots a great deal better than the 
Frendi. I like them because they would be free." . 

''You have an extraordinary taste for £reeclom! And 
pray, are all the American children as strong republicans 
as yourself?" , 

" 1 don't know, sir ; I hope so." 

" Pretty well, upon my word !•:— Then I suppose even the 
Bruce : cannot rival your favourite Washington in your 
esteem?" 

Ellen smiled. , 

"Ehl" said Mr. Lindsay. 

" I like Washington better, sir, of course ; but I like Bruce 
very much." 

" Why do you prefer Washington 1" 

" 1 should have to think to tell you that, sir." 

'* Very well, think, and answer me." 

'* One reason, I suppose, is because he was an American," 
said Ellen. 

'* That is not reason enough for so reasonable a person as 
you are, Ellen ; you must try again, or give up your pref- 
erence." 

''Hike Bruce, very much indeed," said Ellen musingly, — 
"but he did what he did for himself ^ — ^Washington didn't." 

" Humph ! — ^I am not quite sure as to either of your po- 
sitions," said Mr. Lindsay. 

" And besides," said Ellen, " Bruce did one or two wrong 
things. Washington always did right." 

"He did, eh? What do you think of the murder of 
Andre?" 

" I think it was right," said Ellen firmly. 

" Your reasons, my little reasoner ?" 

" If it had not been right, Washington would not have 
done it." • 

" Ha ! ha ! — so at that rate you may reconcile yourself 
to any thing that chances to be done by a favourite." 

" No, sir," said Ellen, a little confused, but standing her 
VOL.11. ®* 
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'l^und,— -^ but when a person always does right, if he hap- 

Fen to do something th&t I don't know enough to understand, 
have good reason to think it is right, even though I cannot 
understend it." 

** Very well ! but apply the same rule of judgment to the 
Bruce, can't you ?" 

^Nothiirg could make me think the murder of the Bed 
Comyn right, sir. Bruce didn't think so himself." 

" But remember, there is a great di£ference in the times ; 
those were rude and uncivilized compared to these ; you must 
make allowance for that." 

^ Yes, sir, I do ; but I like the dvilized times best." 

** What do you think of this fellow over here, — what's his 
name, — ^whose monument I was showing you, — ^Nelson !" 

" I used to like him verv much, sir." 

** And you do not now 1" 

^ Yes, sir, I do ; I cannot help liking him." 

" Tliat is to say, you would if you could f ' 

^ I don't think, sir, I ought to Hke a man merely for beins 
great unless he was good. WasMngton was great and good 
both." 

"^ Well, what is the matter with Nelson 1" said Mr. Lind- 
sav, with an expression of intense amusement, — **^ I ^ used to 
thmk,' as you say, that he was a very noble fellow." 

^ So he was, sir ; but he wasn't a good man." 

« Why not 1" 

** Why you know, sir, he left his wife ; and Lady Hamil- 
ton persuaded him to do one or two other very dishonour* 
abl6 things ; it was a great pity !" 

^ So you will not like any great man that is not good as 
welL What is your definition of a good man, Ellen 1" 

*^ One who always does right because it is right, no matter 
whether it is convenient or not," said Ellen, after a little 
hesitation. 

^ Upon my word, you draw the line dose. But opiniona 
differ as to what is right ; how shall we know 1" 

*" From the Bible, sir," said EUen quickly, with a \otik 
that half amused and half abashed him. 

^ And you, Ellen, — are you yourself good after this nice 
fashion 1" 

** No, sir ; but I wish to be." 
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'^ I do believe that But afber all, Ellen, jou might like 
Nelson; those were only the spots in the sun.'' 
. r . '< Yes, sir ; but can a man be a truly great man who is 
not master of himself 1" 

*' That is an excellent remark." 

" It is not mine, sir," said Ellen blushing ; — " it was told 
me; I did not find out all that about Nelson myself; .1 did 
not see it all the first time I read his life ; I thought he was 
perfect." 

^'I know who /think is," said Mr. Lindsay kissing her. 

They drove now to his house in Georges^street. . Mr. 
Lindsay had some business to attend to and would leave 
her there for an hour or two. And that their fast might not 
be too long unbroken, Mrs. Allen the housekeeper was di- 
rected to furnish them with some biscuits in the library, 
whither Mr. Lindsay led Ellen. 

She liked the looks of it very much. Plenty of books, 
old-looking comfortable furniture ; pleasant light ; all man- 
ner of etceteras around which rejoiced Ellen's heart Mr. 
Ldudsay noticed her pleased glance passing from one thinjg 
to another. He placed her in a deep easy chair, took on 
her bonnet and threw it on the sofa, and kissing her fondly 
asked her if she felt at home. '* Not yet," Ellen sud ; but 
her look said it would not take long to make her do so. 
She sat enjoying her rest, and mundiing her biscuit with 
great appetite and satisfaction, when Mr. Lindsay poured 
her out a glass of sweet wine. 

That glass of wine looked to Ellen like an enemy march- 
ing up to attack her. Because Alice and John did not drink 
it, she had always, at first without other reason, done the 
same ; and she was determined not to forsake their example 
now. She took no notice of the glass of wine, though she 
had ceased to see any thing else in the room, and went on, 
seemingly as before, eating her biscuit, though she no longer 
knew how thev tasted. 

". Why don't you drink your wine, Ellen ?" 

" I do not wish any, sir." 

"Don't you like it?" 

" I don't know, sir ; I have never drunk any." 

" No ! Taste it and see." 

^ I would rather not, sir, if you please. I don't care for it" 
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-^ Taste it, ElknP 



,t.^ 



Hiis eomnuuid vas not to be disobejfed. The ixlodd 
Tiidied to Ellen's temples as slie just toadied the glass to 
her lips and set it down again. 

** Well r said Mr. Lindsay. 

« What, sir r 

"Howdoyoulikeitr 

'^ I like it very well, sir, bat I would rather not drink it.** 

" Why V 

Ellen coloured again at this ezoeedinglj difficult question, 
and answered as well ja she could, that she had never been 
accustomed to it, and would rather not. 
' ' ^ It is of no sort of consequence what jou have been ac- 
customed to," said Mr. Lindsay. ^ You are to drink it all, 
EHen."" 

Ellen dared not disobey. - When biscuits and wine were 
disposed of, Mr. Lindsay drew her dose to his side,* and 
endrding her fondly wiUi his arms, said, 

^ 1 shall leave you now for an hour -or two, and you must 
amuse yourself as you can. Hie bookcases are open — per- 
haps you can find something there ; or there are prints in 
those portfolios ; or you can go over the house And make 
yourself acquainted with your new hcHne. If you want any 
thing ask Mrs. Allen. Does it look pleasant to you %^ 

"Very,'' Ellen said. - '' 

"You are at home here, dan^ter ; go where you will 
and do what you will. I shall not leave you loog. But 
before I go— Ellra — ^let me hear you call me itther.'' 

Ellen obeyed, trembling, for it seemed to her that it was 
to set her hand and seal to the deed of gift her &ther and 
mother had made. But there was no retreat ; it was spo- 
ken ; and Mr. Lindsay folding h&r dose in his arms kissed 
her affain and again. 

" Never let me hear you call me any tlung dse, Ellen. 
You are mine own now — ^my own, child — my own litUe 
' daughter. You shall do just what pleases me in every 
thing, and let by-gones be by-gones. And now lie down 
there and rest, daughter, you are trembling -from head to 
foot ; — rest and amuse yoursdf in any way you like till I 
.Tctum." 

Ho left the room. 
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^I iiaT6..done it now!" thought Ellen, as she sat in the 
oorner of thd sofa where Mr. Lindsay had tenderly placed 
her;r"-Tf'I have called him my father — ^I am hound to ohey 
him after this. I wonder what in the world they will make 
me .do next. If he chooses to make me drink wine every 
day, I must do it 1 — I cannot hdp. mysel£ That is only a 
little matter. But what if they were to want me to do 
aomething^wrong % — they might ; — John never did — ^I could 
not have disobeyed Aim, possibly ! — ^but I could them, if it 
was necessary,^ — and if it is necessary, I will ! — ^I should have 
a dreadful time — I wonder if I could go through with it. 
Oh yes, I could, if it was right,— rand besides would rather 
bear any thing in the world from them than have John dis- 
pleaised with me ; — a great deal rather! But perhaps after 
.all they .will not want any thing wrong of me. I wonder 
if this is really to be my home always, and if I shall never 
get .home, again!— John will not leave me here! — ^but I don't 
see how in the world he can help it, for my father and xs\j 
mother^ and I myself— I know what he would tell me if he 
was here, and Fll try to do it God will take care of me 
if I follow him; itjs none of my business." 

Simply and heartily commending, her interests to his 
keeping, Ellen tried to lay aside the care of herself. She 
went on .musing; how very different and how much greater 
her enjoyment would have been that day if John luui been 
with her. Mr. Lindsay, to be sure, had answered her ques- 
tions with abundant kindness and sufficient ability ; but his 
answers did not, as those of her brother often did, skilfully 
draw her on from one thing to another, till a train of thought 
was opened which at the setting out she never dreamed of; 
and along with the joy of acquiring new knowledge she had 
the pleasure of discovering new fields of it to be explored, 
and the! delight of the felt exercise and enlargement of her 
own powers, whidi were sure to be actively called into play. 
Mr. Lindsay told her what she asked, and there left her. 
Ellen found herself growing melancholy over the compari- 
son she was drawing; and wisely went to the bookcases to 
divert her thoughts. Finding presently a history of Scot- 
landj she took it down, resolving to refresh her memory on 
a subject, which had gained such new and strange interest 
for her. Before long, however, fiitigue and the wine she 
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bad dnmk effectoallj got the bettef of stodioiis'flioo^itB; 
she stretched herself on the sofii and fen asleep. 

There Mr. Lindsay found her a couple of hoturs afterwards 
imder the guard of Uie housekeeper. 

** I cam in, sir," she said whispering, — *^ ifs mair than an 
hour back, and she's been sleeping rast like a babj ever 
s^me ; she hasna stirred a finger. O, Mr. lindsaj, ifs a 
bonny balm, and a gnde. What a blessing to the house!** 

^You're about right there, I believe, l£iggie; but faow 
have you learned it so &st)" 

^ I canna be mistaken, Mr. George, — ^I ken it as weel as 
if we had had a year auld acquentance ; I ken it by diae 
sweet mouth and een, and by the look she gied me when 
you tauld her, sir, I had been in the house near as long's 
yoursel. Ah' look at her eenow. lliere's heaven's peace 
within, Fm a'maist assured." 

Ihe kiss that wakened Ellen found her in the midst of a 
dream. She thought that John was a king of Scotland, and 
standing before her in r^al attire. She offered him, she 
bought, a glass of wine, but raising the sword of state, flU- 
fer scabbard and all, he with a tremendous swing of it 
dashed the glass out of her hands; and then as she stood 
abashed, he went forward with one of his old crave kind 
looks to kiss her. As the kiss touched her lips EUen opened 
her eyes to find her brother transformed into Mr. 'Lindsay, 
and the empty glass standing safe and sound upon the table. 

^ You must have had a pleasant nap," said Mr. landsay, 
^ vou wake up smiling. Uome — ^make haste — I have left a 
fhend in the carriage. — Bring your book along if you want 
It* 

The presence of th^ stranger, who was going down to 
spend a day or two at ^ the Braes," prevented Ellen from 
having any talking to do. Comfortably placed in the comer 
of the front seat of the barouche, leaning on the elbow of 
the carriage, she was left to her own musings. She could 
hardly reuize the change in her circumstances. The car- 
riage rolling fiist and smoothly on — ^the two gentlemen op- 
posite to her, one her &ther ! — ^the strange, varied, beautiful 
scenes they were flitting by, — the long shadows made by 
the descending sun, — ^the cool evening air, — Ellen, leaning 
back in the wide easy seat, felt as if she were in a dream. 
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It was singularly pleasant; she ooold not help but enjoy it 
all very much ; and yet it seemed to her as if she were oaught 
in a net from which she had no power to get free ; and she 
longed to clasp that hand that could she Siought draw her 
whence and whither it pleased. ^ But Mr. Lindsay oppo- 
site? — 1 have called him my &ther-— 1 have given myself 
to him," she thought; — '*but I gave myself to somebody 
else first ; — ^1 can't undo that — and I never will !" Again 
she tried to quiet and resign the care of herself to better 
wisdom and greater strength than her own. *' This may all 
be arranged, easily, in some way I could never dream o^^' 
she said to herself; ^ I have no business to be uneasy. Two 
months ago, and I was quietly at home and seemed to be 
fixed there for ever ; and now, and without any thing extra- 
ordinary happening, here I am, — just as fixed. Tes, and 
before that, at aunt Fortune's, — ^it didn't seem possible that 
J could ever get away from beins her child ; and yet how 
easily all that was managed. And just so in some way 
that 1 cannot imagine, things may open so as to let me out 
onoothly from this." She resolved to be patient, and take 
thankfully what she at present had to enjoy ; and in this 
mood of mind the drive home was beautiful; and the even- 
ing was happily absorbed in the history of Scotland. 

.It was a grave question in the fiunily that same evening 
wheUier Ellen should be sent to school. Lady Keith was 
decided In favour of it; her mother seemed doubtful ; Mr. 
Lindsay, who had a vision of the little figure lying asleep 
on his library so&, thought the room had never looked so 
cheerful before, and had near made up his mind that she 
should be its constant adornment the coming winter. Lady 
Keith uiged the school plan. 

" Not a boarding-sdiool," said Mrs. Lindsay ; — ^** I will 
not hear of that." 

^ No, but a day-school ; it would do her a vast deal of 
good I am certun ; her notions want shaking up very much. 
And I never saw a child of her age so much a child." 
• '* I assure you /never saw one so much a woman. She 
has asked me to-day, I suppose," said he smiling, ^ a hun- 
dred questions or less ; and 1 assure you there was not one 
foolish or vain one among them ; not one that was not sen- 
sible, and most of them singularly so." 
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u '^Siie was greatly pleased withher day/' sa^ Mrs. Lfaid* 

; ^ I. nerer saw/ such a ' l^by laee in my li%^' said Lady 
Eeith^^*^** in a child-of her years." .j « :.. =->• • : . . . . 
'. . '^It is a faoiD of uiioomm<m intell%enoe !" said her brother. 
' i >'It& both," said Mrs. Liodsay... . ,- 
i .'* 1 was struck with it the other day," said Lady Keith, — 
'.'the day she slept so long upon the sofii up stairs after 
she was dressed ; she had been crying about something, and 
her eyelashes were wet still, and we had that cmioas grave 
innocent look you only see in in&nts; you m^t have 
thotight she was Iburte^i months instead ii fixirteen years 
old; fourteen and a half she says she is." : < — 
r ^"Ciyingr said Mr. Lindsay j;-'-'^ what was the matter I'' 

''Nothing," said. Mr& Lindsay, "but that' «he had been 
obliged to submit to me in something that did not please 
her." -■•;.■ .••■.-..'»'...• .V 
. ^' Did die ^ve you any cause i>f. displeasure 1" 

"No, — though I can see she has strong passions. But 
she b the. first child I ever saw that I think I could not get 
angry wi^" •. . . -. 

"Mother's heart half misgave her, I believe," said Lady 
Keith laughing ; — ^" she sat there looking at her £>r an hour. 
. "She seMDS to me perfeedy gentle ami submiatbe,'' nid 
Mr. Lindsay. .. . * - * 

"Yes, but don't trust too much to appeamncea," said his 
sister. "If she is not a true Lindsay aftor all I am mis- 
taken*: Did you see her colour once or twice tfab morning 
when sometmng was said that did not please hert" 
. "You can judge nothing from that," said Mr. Lindsay,^* 
" she colours at every thinff. You should have seen her to- 
day when I told her I wouM take her to BannodLbum." 

" Ah she has got the right side of vou ; you will be able 
to discern no &iStB in her presently. ■ 

'* She has used no arts for it, sister; she b a straightfor- 
ward little hussy, and that is one thing I like about her; 
though I was as near as possible being provoked with her 
once or twice to-day. There is only one thing I wish was 
altered, — she has her head filled with strange notiona— «b- 
xurd for a child of her age-— I dcm't know what I shall do 
U> get rid of them." 
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;,-. A^r come more oonyersation it was decided that sphool 
would be the best thing for this end, and half decided that 
Ellen should go. 

But this half decision Mr. Lindsaj found it very difficult 
to ke<Bp to, and circumstances soon destroyed it entirely. 
Company was constantly coming and going at ^ the Braes,** 
and much of it of a kind that £jlen exceedingly liked to see 
and, hear; intelligent, cultivated, well-informed people, 
whose conversation was highly agreeable and always useful 
to her. £Uen had nothing to do with, the talking, so she 
made good use of her ears. 

t, One evening Mr. Lindsay, a M. Villars, and M. Muller, a 
Swiss gentleman and a noted man of sdence, very much at 
home in Mr. Lindsay's house, were carrying on, in French, 
a conversation in which the two foreigners took part against 
their host. M. Villars began with talking about Lafayette ; 
from him they went to the American Revolution, and Wash- 
ington, and from them to other patriots and other republics, 
ancient and modem \ — ^MM. Villars and Muller talang the 
side of freedom and pressing Mr. Lindsay hard with argu- 
ment, authority, example, and historical testimony. Ellen 
as usual was &st by his side, and delighted to see that he 
could by no means make good his ground. The ladies at 
the other end of the room would several times have drawn 
her away, but happily for her, and also as usual, Mr. Lind- 
say's arm was around her shoulders, and she was lefl in quiet 
to listen, . The conversation was very lively, and on a sub- 
ject very interesting to her ; for America had been always 
a darling thenne ; Scottish struggles for freedom were fresh 
in her mind; her attention had long ago been called to 
Switzerland and its history by Alice and Mrs. Vawse, and 
French history had formed a good part of her last winter's 
reading. She listened with the most eager delight, too much 
engrossed to notice the good-humoured glances that were 
every now and then given her by one of the speakers. Not 
Mr. Lindsay ;-~thouffh his hand was upon her shoulder or 
playing with the light curls that fell over her temples, he 
did not see that her face was flushed with interest, or notice 
tho^ quick smile and sparkle of the eye that followed every 
t«im in the conversation that fiivoured her wishes or foiled his ; 
— ^itwasM. Muller. They came to the Swiss, and their &mou8 

VOL. n. "* 
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stra^le for freedom against Austrian oppresraon. M. Muller 

^wished to speak of the noted battle in whidi that freedom 

was made sure, but for the moment its name had escaped him. 

"Par ma foi," said M. Villars,— "il m'a entierement 
pass6 !" 

Mr. Lindsay could not or would not help him out. But 
M. Muller suddenly turned to Ellen, in whose faoe he 
thought he saw a look of intelligence, and begged of her 
the missing name. 

^ Est-ce Moi^arten, monsieur f said £31en blushing, 

**• Moi^garten ! c'est 9a T' said he with a polite, pleased bow 
of thanks. Mr. Lindsay was little less iastonished than the 
Duke of Argyle when his gardener claimed to be the owner 
of a Latin work on mathematics. 

The conversation presently took a new turn with M. Vil- 
lars ; and M. Muller withdiliwing from it addressed himself 
to Ellen. He was a pleasant-looking elderly gentleman ; 
she had never seen him before that evening. 

"Ton know French well then %^ said he, speaking to her 
in that tongue. 

"I don't know, sir,'' said Ellen modestly.. 

" And you have heard of the Swiss mountaineers 1" ^ 

"0 yes, sir ; a great deaL" 

He opened his watch and shjowed her in the back of it an 
exquisite little painting, asking her if the knew what it was. 

"It is an Alpine chilet, is it not, sir?" 

He was pleased, and went on, always in French, to tell 
Ellen that Switzerland was his country ; and drawing a lit- 
tle aside from the other talkers, he entered into a long and 
to her most delightful conversation. In the pleasantest 
manner he gave her a vast deal of very entertaining detail 
about the country and the manners and habits of the pe(n>le 
of the Alps, especially in the l^rol, where he had often 
travelled. It would have been hard to tell whether the child 
had most pleasure in receiving, or the man of deep stud^ 
and science most pleasure in giving, all manner of informa- 
tion. He saw, he said, that she was very fond of the he- 
roes of freedom, and asked if she had ever heard of Andrew 
Hofer, the Tyrolese peasant who led on his brethren in their 
noble endeavours to rid themselves of French and Bavarian 
oppression. Ellen had never heard of him. 
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« You kaow Wimam Tell?** 

^ Oh yes,'' Ellen said, — she knew him. 

*" And Bonaparte r 

" Yes, very well." 

He went on then to give her in a very interesting Vay 
the history of Hofer ; — how when Napoleon made over his 
country to the rule of the King of Bavaria, who oppressed 
ihem, they rose in mass ; overcame army after army that 
were sent against them in their mountain &stnesses, and 
freed themselves from the hated Bavarian government; how 
years after Napoleon was at last too strong for them ; Hofer 
and his companions defeated, hunted like wild beasts, shot 
down like tnem; how Hofer was at last betrayed by a 
friend, taken, and executed, being only seen to weep at part- 
ing with his &mily. The beautiful story was well told, and 
the 'speaker was animated by the eager deep attention and 
sympathy of his auditor, whose changing colour, smiles, and 
even tears, diowed how well she entered into the feelings 
of the patriots in their struggle, triumph, and downfall; (Si 
as he miished she was lefb full of pity for them and hatred 
of Napoleon, lliey talked of the Alps again. M. Muller 
put his hand in his pocket, and pulled out a little painting 
m mosaic to show her, whidi he said had been given him 
that day. It was a beautiful piece of pietra dura work — 
Mont Blana He assured her the mountain often looked 
exactly so. Ellen admired it very much. It was meant 
to be set fbr a brooch or some sud[i thing, he said, and he 
asked if she would keep it and sometimes wear it, to ^ re- 
member the Swiss, and to do him a pleasure." 

''Moi, monsieur!" said Ellen, colouring high with sur 
prise and pleasure, — ^^ je suis bien oblig6e---mais, monsieur, 
je ne saurais vous remercier!" 

He would count himself well paid, he said, with a single 
toudi of her lips. ' 

^^Tenez, nionsieur!" said Ellen, blushing, but smiling, 
and tendering back the mosaic. 

He laughed and bowed and begged her pardon, and said 
she must keep it to assure him she had forgiven him ; and 
then he asked by what name he might remember her. 

^ Monsieur, je m'appelle Ellen M ^" 

She stopped short, m utter and blank uncertainty what to 
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call herself; Montgomerj shie.daredwiipt^-^Liiidsaj. stack in 

lier -throat. .. -, ■<-, -,. ,/,\ ^-_..f,:... ^,> -^-^ - ^. . , • 

^Have you foigotten it?" said M. Mailer^ amused at 
her look, "or is it a secret?" 

. : "* Tdl M. MuUer your name, Ellen,'' said Mr. Lindsay, 
turning round from a group where he was standins at a lit- 
tle distance. The tone was stem and displeased. Ellen 
felt it ' ke^y, and with difficulty and some hesitation still, 
murmured, . 

.?*EUen Lindsay." . . :. \ - . 

v^ Lindsay t Are you the. daughter, of my friend Mr. 
lindsayt" . ' , .- 

; Again Ellen hesitated, in great doubt how jx> answer, but 
finally, not without starting tears, said^ > 



" Oui, monsieur." 



■» M 



/'Your memory is bad. to-n]£ht,7 said. Mr. .Lindsay, in 
her ear, — ^ you had better go where you can refresh it." 
, Ellen took this as a hint to leave the room, whidi she 
did immediately, not a little hurt at the displeasure she did 
not think she had deserved ; fshe loved Mr. Lindsay the best 
of all her relations, and really loved him. : She went to bed 
and to. sleep again that night with wet eyelashes. 

:Meanwhile M. Mailer, was gratifying Mr. Lindsay in a high 
degree by. the praises he bestowed upon his da^hter, — ^her 
inteUigence, her manners, her modesty, and her Jrenek, He 
asked if she was to be in Edinbujvh that winter, and whether 
ahe would be at school ; and Mr. Liindsay declaring himself 
undecided on the latter point, M. Mailer said he should be 
pleased, if she had leisure, to havcher come to his rooms two 
or three times a week to read with him. This offer, from a 
person. of .M.Muller's standing .and studious habits, Mr. 
Lindsay justly took as both a great compliment and** great 
promise of advantage to Ellen, . He at once and with much 
pleasure accepted it. So the question of school was settled. 

EUen resolved the next morning to lose no time in making 
up her diiierence with Mr. Lindsay, and 8dKX>led heraelf to 
use a. form of words that she thought would please him. 
Pride said indeed, ^Do ito such thing; don't go to making 
acknowledgments when you have not been in the wrong ; you 
are not bound to humble yourself before unjust displeasare." 
Pride pleaded powerfully. But neither Ellen's heart nor her 
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conscience would permit her to take this advice. /'He 
loves me very much,*' she thought, — ^^and perhaps he did 
not. understand me last night ; and besides, I owe him — ^yes, 
I do !; — a child^s obedience now. I ought not to leave him 
displeased with me a moment longer than I can help. And 
besides I couldn't be -happy so. God gives grace to the 
humble-r-I will humble myself." 

To have^'a chance fi>r executing this determination she went 
down stairs a good deal earlier than usual ; she knew Mr. 
Lindsay was generallj there before the rest of the family, 
and she hoped to see him alone. It was too soon even for 
him, however ; the rooms were empty ; so Ellen took her 
book from the table, and being perfectly at peace with her- 
self^ sat down in the window and was presentlv lost in the 
interest of what she was reading. She did not know of Mr. 
Lindsay^s approach till a little imperative tap on her tshoul- 
der startled her. 

" What were you thinking of last night % what made you 
answer M. Muller in the way you did V* 

., Ellen started up, but to utter her prepared speech was no 
longer possible. 

/'I did not know what to say," she said, looking down. 

^ What do you mean by that 1" said he angrily. ^ Didn't 
you know wh^ I wished you to say 1" 
. " Ye&:~-butr-do not speak to me in that way !" exclaimed 
.Ellen, covering her &ce with her hands. Pride struggled to 
keep back the. tears that wanted to flow. 

^'1 shall choose my own method of speaking. Why did 
you not say what you knew I wished you to say ?" 
'. ''.I was afraid^— I didn't know — ^but he would think what 
wasn't true." 

/'That is precisely what I wish him and all the world to 
think. I will have no diflerenoe made, Ellen, either by them 
or you. -Now lift up -your head and listen to me," said he, 
taking both her hands, — ^ I lay my commands upon you, 
whenever the like questions may be asked again, that you 
answer simply accoiding to what I have told you, without 
any explanation or addition. It is true, and if people draw 
conclusions that are not true, it is what I wish. Do you un- 
derstand me ?" 

Ellen bowed. 

VOL. n. ^" 
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•' "Will you obey me J'' 

: "She answered again in the same mute way. 

He ceased to hold her at arm's length, and sitting dowr 
in her chair drew her dose to him, saying more kindly, 

" You must not displease me, Ellen," 

" I had no^ thought of di^leasing you, sir,^ said Ellen 
bursting into tears, — ^^ and I was very sorry for it last night. 
I did not mean to disobey you — I oidy hesitated" — 

" Hesitate no more. ^ My commands may serve to remove 
the cause of it. You are my daughter, Ellen, and I am your 
&ther. Poor child!" said he, for Ellen was violently agitated, 
— " I don't believe I shall have much difficulty with you." 

"If you will only not speak and look at me so," said 
Ellen,-^^** it makes me very unhappy" — 

" Bush !" said he kissing her ; — "• do not give me occasion." 

" I did not g^ve you occasion, sir 1" 

^ Why, Ellen !" said Mr. Lindsay, half displeased again, — 
" I shall begin to think your aunt Keith is right, that you 
are a true Lindsay. But so am I, — and I wiU have only 
obedience fiom you — ^without either answering or aigu- 
menting." 

" You shall," murmured Ellen. " But do not be diB- 
pleased with me, fitther." 

Ellen had schooled herself to say that word ; she knew it 
would greatly please him ; and she was not mistaken ; thouffh 
it was spoken so low that his ears could but just catch it. 
Displeasure was entirely overcome. He preyed her to his 
heart| kissing her with great tenderness, and would not let 
her ^ from his arms till he had seen her smile again ; and 
during all the day he was not willing to have her out of his 
sight. 

it would have been easy that moaning for Ellen to have 
made a breadi between them that would not readily have 
been healed. One word of humility had prevented it all, 
and &stened her more firmly than ever in Mr. Lindsay's 
affection. She met with nothing from him but tokens of 
great and tender fondness ; and I^y Keith told her mother 
apurt that there would be no domg any thing with Greoige ; 
she saw he was getting bewitched with that chOd. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



My hMurt ft aair, I dare bm tall, 
My heart la aair for aomebody : 
I coald wake a winter night 
For the aake of aomehody. 
Oh^Mm I for aomebody I 
Oh hey 1 for aomebody ! 
I wad do— what wad I not, 
For the aake of aomqbody. 

SOOTOB Boxo. 

« 

IN a few weeks they moved to Edinburgh, where arrange- 
ments were speedily made for giving Ellen every means 
of improvement that masters and mistresses, books and in- 
struments, could afR)rd. 

The house in Georges-street was large and pleasant. To 
Ellen's great joy, a pretty little room opening from the first 
landing-plaoe of the private staircase was assigned for her 
special use as a study and work-room ; and fitted up nicely 
for her with a small bookcase, a practising piano, and various 
etceteras. Here her beloved desk took its place on a table 
in the middle of the floor, where Ellen thought she would 
make many a new drawing when she was by herself. Her 
work-box was accommodated with a smaller stand near the 
window. A glass dooriat one end of the room opened upon 
a small iron balcony ; this door and balcony Ellen esteemed 
a very particular treasure. With marvellous satisfaction she 
arranged and arranged her liitie sanctum till she had all 
things to her mind, and it only \?8nt«d, she thought, a glass 
of flowers. ^' I will have that too some of these days, she 
said to herself; and resolved to deserve her pretty room by 
being very busy there. It was hers alone, open indeed to 
her friends when they chose to keep her company ; but lessons 
were taken elsewhere ; in the library, or the music-room, or 
more frequently her grandmother's dressing-room. Wher- 
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ever, or whatever, Mrs. lindfiay or Ladj Keith was always 
present. 

EUea was the pb&ythiiig, pride, and delight of the whole 
fiimi]y. Not so much however Lady KeiUi's plaything as 
her pride ; while pride had a less share in the aroction of 
the other two, or rather perhaps was more overtopped hy it. 
Ellen felt however that all their hearts were set upon her, 
felt it gratefully, and determined she would give tnem all 
the pleasure she possibly could. Her love for other friends, 
friends that they knew nothing of, American friends, was, she 
knew, the sore point with them ; she resolved not to speak of 
those friends, nor allude to them, especially in any way that 
should show how much of her heart was out of Scotland. 
But this wise resolution it was. yery hard for poor Ellen 
to keep. She was unaccustomed to concealments; and 
in ways that she could neither foresee nor prevent, the 
unwelcome truth would come up, and the sore was not 
healed. 

. One day Ellen had a headache and was sent to lie down. 
Alone, and quietly stretdied on her bed, very naturally EH- 
len's thoughts went back to the last time she had had a 
headache,. «/ home^ as she alwaya called it to herself. She 
recalled with a straitened heart the gentle and tender nuui- 
ner of John^s care for her ; how nicely he had placed her on 
the 80&; how he sat by her side bathing her temples, or 
laying hk cool hand on her fordiead, and once, she remem- 
bered, his lips. '^I wonder," thought EUen, **what I ever 
did to make him loye me so much, as I know he does?" She 
remembered how, when she was able to listen, he still sat 
beside her, talking such sweet words of kindness and com- 
fort and amusement, that she almost loyed to be sick to have 
such tending, and looked up at him as at an angeL' She felt 
it all over again. Unfortunately, after she had iUlen asle^ 
Mrs. Lindsay came in to see how she was, and two tears, 
the last pair of them, were slowly making their way down 
her cheeks. Her grandmother saw them, and did not rest 
till she knew the cause. EUen was extremely sorry to tell, 
she did her best to get off from it, but she did not know how 
to evade questions; and those that were put to her indeed 
admitted of no evasion. 

A few days later, just after they came to Edinboigh, it 
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was remarked one morning at break&st that Ellen was very: 
straight and carried herself well. 

" It is no thanks to me," said Ellen smiling, — " thej never 
would let me hold myself ill." 

« Who is * they r " said Lady Keith. 

" My brother and sister." 

'* I wish, George," said Lady Keith discontentedly, '* that 
you would lay your commands upon Ellen to use that form 
of expression no more. My ears are absolutely sick of it." 

" You do not hear it verj often, aunt Keith," Ellen ooiild 
not help saying. 

" Quite often enough ; and I know it is upon your lips a 
thousand times when you do not speak it.^' 

*' And if Ellen does, we do not," said Mrs. Lindsay, 
'' wish to claim kindred with all the world." 

''How came you to take up such an absurd habit 1" said 
L%dy Keith. " It isn't like you." 

" They took it up first," said Ellen ;— " I was too glad—" 

'' Yes, I dare say they had their reasons for taking it up," 
said her aunt ; — ^ they had acted from interested motives I 
have no doubt ; people always do." 

'' You are very much mistoken, aunt Keith," said Ellen, 
with uncontrollable feeling ; — ^^ you do not in the least know 
what you are talking about !" 

Instantly, Mr. Lindsay's fingers tapped her lips. Ellen 
coloured painfu^y, but afi;er an instant's hesitation she said, 

" I beg your pardon, aunt Keith, I should not have said 
that." 

"Very well!" said Mr. Lindsay. "But understand, El- 
len, however you may have taken it up, — ^this habit, — ^you 
will lay it down for me future. Let us hear no more of 
brothers and sisters. I cannot, as your grandmother says, 
fraternize with all the world, especially with unknovm rela- 
tions." 

" I am very glad you have made that regulation," said 
Mrs. Lindsay. 

'' I cannot conceive how Ellen has got such a way of it," 
said Lady Keith. 

" It is very natural," said Ellen, with some huskiness of 
voice, " that I should say so, because I feel so." 

" You do not mean to say," said Mr. Lindsay, " that this 
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"^Hmto is only one now, air.* 

''Tins person joo csD joor broth er do joo mesn to 
ssjToo]isTetliessnieicgudfi>rliims8iflie]Hidbeen bom 
sof^ 

''No," Slid EDeD, cheek snd eje snddenlj firing,— ''bat 
ft thousind times more P 

She was ezeee£ngl j sorry the next miniite after she had 
said this; for she knew it had giren both pain snd di^leas- 
nre in a great degree. No answer was made;. £Oen dared 
not look at anybody, and needed not; she wished the sflenoe 
might be broken; but nothing was heard ezorat a low 
"idiewr from Mr. Undsay, till he rose np and lefi the 
room. Ellen was sore he was yeiy modi disfdeased. Even 
the ladies were too modi oflfended to qieak on the snbjeot; 
and she was merely bade to go to her room. She wait 
there, and sitting down on the floor, ooyered her hce with 
herhands. " What shsll Idol what shaU Idol" she' said 
to hersel£ " I never shall govern this tongoe of mine. Oh 
Iwishlhad not said that! &ey never will roigive it. What 
can I do to make them pleased with me againt Shall I go 
to my fitther's study and beg him — bat I ean*t ask him to 
fbfgive me— I haven't done wrong — I ean*t nnsay what I 
said. I can do nothing, — ^I can only go m the way of my 
duty and do the best I can, — and maybe they will 'come 
round again. But oli dear !" — 

A flood of tears followed this resolution. 

Ellen kept it ; she tried to be blameless in all her work 
and behaviour, Irat she sorrowfully felt that her friends did 
not forgive her. Hiere was a cool air of displeasure about 
all they said and did ; the hand of fondness was not laid 

rn her shoulder, she was not wrapped in loving arms, as 
used to be a dozen times a day ; no kisses fell on her 
brow or lips. Ellen fdt it, more from Mr. Lindsay than 
both the others ; her spirits sunk ;— she had been forbidden 
to speak of her absent friends, but that was not the way to 
make her forget Uiem ; and there was scarce a minute in 
the day when ner brother was not present to her thoughts. 
Sunday came; her first Sunday in Edinburgh. All went 
to churdi in the morning; in the afternoon SJien found that 
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oobodj was going ; her grandmother was lying down* She 
asked permission to go alone. 

^Do you want to go because you think you must? or 
for pleasure ?*' said Mrs. Lindsay. 

^Tor pleasure!" said Ellen's tongue and her opening 
eyes at the same time. 

"You may go." 

With eager delight Ellen got ready, and was hastening 
alongthe hall to the door, when she met Mr. Lindsay. 

"Where are you going ?" 

" To church, sir." 

" Alone ! What do you want to go for ! No, no, I shaVt 
let you. Come in here — ^I want you with me ; — you have 
been once to-day already, haven't you % You do not want 
to go again V 

"I do indeed, sir, very much," said Ellen, as sae reluc- 
tantly followed him into the library, — *< if you have no ob 
jefition. You know I haVe not seen Edinburgh yet." 

" Edinburgh ! that's true, so you haven't," said he, look- 
ing at her discomfited fiice. " Well go, if you want to go 
so much." 

Ellen got as &r as the hall door, no further ; she rushed 
back to £e library. 

" I did not say right when I said that," she burst forth ; 
— ^ that was not the reason I wanted to go. — I will stay, if 
you wish me, sir." 

" I don't wish it," said he in surprise; — ^'^I don't know 
what you mean — ^I am willing you should go if you like it. 
Away with you ! it is time." 

Once more Ellen set out, but this time with a heart full ; 
much too full to think of any thing she saw by the way. It 
was with a singular feeling of pleasure that we entei^ the 
church alone. It was a strange church to her, never seen 
but once before, and as she sofbly passed up the broad aisle 
she saw nothing in the building or the people around her 
that was not strange, — no ^miliar face, no fitmiliar thing. 
But it was a churdi, and she was alone, quite alone in the 
midst of that crowd ; and she went up to the empty pew 
and ensconced herself in the &r comer of it, with a curious 
feelinff of quiet and of being at home. She was no sooner 
ieate^ however, than leaning forward as much as possible 
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to floeea hendf fiom obsenratioii, bendhig her JkeadiqKio 
her knees, die burst into an agonj of tens. li wasa great 
rdief tobeaUetawe^fireelj; at liomediemsafrttdor 
being seen or heard or qaestuned; now die was alone and 
fiee^and she pomred out h^ very heart in weqping that the 
with difficoltj kept fiom being loud weqniig. - --^ 

''Oh how eoidd I aavthat! how ooold faar that ! Oh 
what would John have Inoa^it of me if he had heard it! — 
Am I beginning already to lose my truth t am I going 
backward already? O what shall I do ! wiiat will become 
of me if I do not watdi over myself— there is no one to 
help me or lead me right — not % single one aP to lead me 
wrong ! ^what will be«>me of me t— But there is One who 
has promised to ke^ those that follow him-^-he is soffioient^ 
without any others — I have not kept near enough to him ! 
that is it ;'-4 have not remembered nor loved hinok — ^ If ye 
love me, keep my commandments,' — ^I have not! . I have 
not ! Oh but I will ! — ^I will; and he will be with me,iftid 
help me and bless me; and all will go right with me.** 

W ith Intter tears Ellen mingled as eager prayers, for for- 
giveness and help to be fitithfuL She resolved that nothing, 
come what would, should tempt her to swerve one iota fiom 
the straight line of truth ; she resolved to be more oareAil 
of her private hour ; she thought she had scarcely had her 
full hour ft day lately ; she resolved to make the BiUe her 
only and her constant rule of life in every thing;— 4Uid the 
prayed, sudi prayers as a heart thorougUy in eanest can 
pray, for the seal to these resolutions. Not one word of 
the sermon did Ellen hear ; but she never passed a more 
profitable hour in church in her life. 

AU her tears were not from the spring of these thoo^ta 
and fedings ; some were the pouring out of the gathered 
sadness of the week ; some came from recollections, oh how 
tender and strong I of lost and distant friends. Her mo- 
ther — and Alice—and Mr. Humphreys — and Margery — 
and Mr. Van Brunt — and. Mr. George Marshman ; — and she 
longed, with longing that seemed as if it would have burst 
her heart, to see her brother. She longed for the pleaaant 
voice, the eve of thousand expressions, into which she always 
looked as if she had never seen it before, the calm look tluit 
told he was satisfied with her, the touch of hii hand, whidi 
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many a time had said a volume. - Ellen thought she would 
give any thing in the world to see him and hear him spe& 
one word. As this could not be, she resolved with the 
greatest care to do what would please him ; that when she 
did see him he might find her all he wished. 
' She had wept herself out; she had refreshed and strength- 
ened herself by fleeing to the stronghold of the prisoners of 
hope; and when the last hymn was siven out she raised her 
head and took the book to find it. To her great surprise she 
saw Mr. Lindsay sitting at the other end of the pew, with 
folded arms, like a man not thinking of what was going on 
around him. Ellen ^as startled, but obeying the instinct 
that told her what he would like, she immediately moved 
down the pew and stood beside him while the last hymn 
was singing ; and if Ellen had joined in no other part of the 
service that aftembon, die at least did in that with all her 
heart. They walked home then without a word on either 
side. Mr. Lindsay did not quit her hand till he had drawn 
her into the library. There he threw off her bonnet and 
wrappers, and taking her in his arms, exclaimed, 

*' My poor little darling ! what was the matter with you 
this afternoon ?" 

There was so much of kindness again in his tone, that 
overjoyed, Ellen eagerly returned his caress, and assured him 
that there was nothing the matter with her now. 

'*' Nothing the matter!'^ said he, tenderly pressing her 
&ce against his own, — '^nothing the matter! with these pale 
cheeks and wet eyes 1 nothing now Ellen 1^ 

*' Only that I am so glad to hear you speak kindly to me 
again, sir." 

" Kindly % I will never speak any way but kindly to you 
daughter ; — come ! I will not have any more tears — ^you have 
shed enough for to-day I am sure ; lift up your face and 1 
will kiss them away. What was the matter with you, mv 
chUdr 

But he had to wait a little while for an answer. 

*-Whatwasit,EUenr 

"One thing," said Ellen, — "I was sorry for what I had 
said to you, sir, just before I went out." 

" What was that? I do not remember any thing that de- 
served to be a cause of grief." 
VOL. II. * 
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\ .^\ told jTou, sir, when I wanted you to let me go. to 
church, that Iluidn't se^ £dinbu»;h yet'' 

«Wdir 

^ Well, sir, that wasn't being quite true ; and I was very 
sorry for it !" 

^Not true ? yes it was ; what do you mean % you had not 
seen Edinburgh." 

^ No, sir, but I mean — that was true, butlsaidit to make 
you beUeye what wasn't true." 

"Howf 

'' I meant you to think, sir, that that was the reason why 
I wanted to go to church — ^to see the dty and the new 
sights — and it wasn't at all." 

" What was it then 1" 

EUen hesiuted. 

*' I always love to go, sir, — and besides I beUeve I wanted 
to be alone." 

^ And you were not, after all," said Mr. Lindsay, a^>A 
pressing her cheek to his, — ^ for I followed you there. But 
Ellen, my child, you were troubled without reason ; you 
had said nothing that was fiilse." 

^ Ah, sir, but I had made you believe what was &]se." 

''Upon mv word" said Mr. Lindsay, "you are a nice 
reasoner. And are you always true upon this dose 
scale r 

^ I wish I was, sir, but you see I am not. I am sure J hate 
every thing else !" 

*' Well, I will not quarrel with you fbr being true," said 
Mr. Lindsay ; — ^ I wish there was a little more of it in the 
world. Was this the cause of all those tears this after- 
noon?" 

" No sir— «ot all." 

"What beside, Ellen?" 

Ellen looked down, and was silent. 

" Come — I must know." 

" Must 1 tell you aU, sir ?" 

"You must indeed," said^ he smiling; "I will have the 
whole, daughter." 

" I had been feeling sorry all the week because you and 
grandmother and aunt Keith were displeased with me." 

A^^in Mr, Lindsay's silent caress in its tenderness s^med 
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to say that she should never have the same complai/it to 
make again. 

'' Was that all, Ellen 1" as she hesitated. 

"No, sir." 

"Weill" 
• " I wish you wouldn't ask me further ; please do nc»l ! — [ 
shall displease you again.'' 

" I will not be displeased." 

" I was thinking of Mr. Humphreys," said Ellen in a low 
tone. 

"Who is that r 

" You know, sir, — ^you say I must not call him — '* 

" What were you tninking of him." 

" I was wishing very mudb I could see him again." 

" Well you are a truth-teller," said Mr. Lindsay, — ^** or 
bolder than I think you." 

" You said you would not be displeased, sir." 

" Neither will I, daughter ; but what sliall I do to make 
you forget these people ?" 

" Nothing, sir ; I cannot forget them ; I shouldn't deserve 
to have you love me a bit if I oould. Let me love them, 
and do not be angry with me for it !" 

"But I am not satisfied to have your body here and your 
heart somewhere else." 

"I must have a poor little kind of hearf," said Ellen 
smiling amidst her tears, " if it had room in it for only one 
person." 

" Ellen," said Mr. Lindsay inquisitively, " did you \n9%nu- 
ate a &lsehood there ?" 

"No, sir!" 

" There is honesty in those eyes," said he, " if there is 
honesty anywhere in the world. I am satisfied — that is half 
satisfied. Now lie there my little daughter, and rest," said 
he, laying her upon the sofa ; " you look as if you needed 
it." 

" I don't need any thing now," said Ellen, as she laid her 
cheek upon the grateful pillow, " except one thing — ^if grand- 
mother would only forgive me too." 

" You must try not to offend your grandmother, Ellen, 
for she does not very readily forgive ; but I think we can 
arrange this matter. Go you to deep." 
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"I wonder," said Ellen, smiling as she closed. her. eyes, 
" why every body calls me ' little ;' I don't think I am very 
little. Every body says* little,' *• . 

Mr. Lindsay thought he understood it when a few minutes 
afler he sat watching her as she really had fidlen asleep. 
The innocent brow, the perfect sweet calm of the fiioe, 
seemed to belong to much younger years. Even Mr. 
Lindsay could not help recollecting the housekeeper's com- 
ment, ^ Heaven's peace within ;" scarcely Ellen's ovm 
mother ever watched over her with more fond tenderness 
than her adopted fitther did now. 

For several days after this he would hardly permit her to 
leave him. He made her bring her books and study where 
he was ; he went out and came in with her ; and kept her 
by his side whenever they joined the rest of the &mily at 
meals or in the evening. Whether Mr. Lindsay intended i^ 
or not, this had soon the effect to abate the displeasure of 
his mother and sister. Ellen was almost taken out of their 
hands, and they thought it expedient not to let him have 
the whole of her. And though Ellen could better bear their 
cold looks and words since she had Mr. Lindsay's fitvour 
again, she was very glad when they smiled upon her too, 
and went dancing about with quite a happy face. 

She was now very busy. Sne had masters for the piano 
and singing and different branches of knowledge; she went 
to Mr. Muller regularly twice a week ; and soon her riding- 
attendance began. She had said no more on the subject, 
but went quietly, hoping they woold find out their mistake 
before long. Lady Keith always accompanied her. 

One day Ellen had ridden near her usual time, when a 
young lady with whom she attended a Grerman dass, came 
up to where she was resting. This lady was several years 
older than Ellen, but had taken a &ncy to hor. 

^ How finely you got on yesterday," said she, — ^ making 
us all ashamed. Ah, I guess M. Muller helped you." 

^ Yes," said Ellen, smiling, "he did help me a little ; he 
helped me with those troublesome pronunciations." 

'' With nothing else, I suppose? Ah well, we must sub- 
mit to be stupid. How do you do to-day 1" 

** I am very tired, Miss Gordon." 

« Tired ? O you're not used to it." 
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' " No it isn't that," said Ellen ; — " I am used to it— that 
is the reason I am tired. I am accustomed to ride up and 
down the country at any pace I like ; and it is very tiresome 
to wal]( stupidly round and round for an hour." 

" But do you know how to manage a horse 1 I thought 
you were only just beginning to learn." 

" O no — 1 have been learning this great while ; — only 
they don't think I know how, and they have never seen me. 
Are you just come, Miss Gordon?" 

" Yes, and they are bringing out Sophronisbe for me — do 
you know Sophronisbe? — look-^that light grey — isn't she 
Deautiful? she's the loveKest creature in the whole stud." 

"01 know !" said Ellen ; " I saw you on her the other 
day ; she went charmingly. How long shall f be kept 
walking here, Miss Gordon ?" 

" Why I don't know — I should think they would find out 
— what does De Courcy say to you I" 

" Oh he comes and looks at me and says, * tres bien — tres 
bien,' and * allez comme 9a,' and then he walks off." 

'' Well I declare that is too bad," said Miss Gordon laugh- 
ing. " Look here — ^I've got a good thought in my head — 
suppose you mount Sophronisbe in my place, without say- 
ing any thing to any body, and let them see what you are 
up to. Can you trust yourself? she's very spirited." 

" I could trust myself," said Ellen ; •* but, thank you, I 
think I had better not." 

« Afraid ?" 

'* No, not at all ; but my aunt and father would not like it" 

" Nonsense ! how should they dislike it — there's no sort 
of danger, you know. Come! — I thought you sat wonder- 
fully for a beginner. I am surprised De Courcy hadn't 
better eyes. I guess you have learned German before 
Ellen ?— Come, will you ?" 

But Ellen declined, preferring her plodding walk round 
the ring to any putting of hei-self forward. Presently Mr. 
Lindsay came in. It was the first time he had been there.. 
His eyes soon singled out Ellen. 

"My daughter sits well," he remarked to the riding-master. 

"A merveille ! — ^Mademoiselle Lindesay does ride remar- 
quablement pour une beginner— qui ne fait que commencer. 
Would it be possible that she has had no lessons before ?" 
VOL. II. *• 
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''Why, yes — she has had lessons — of what sort I don't 
Imow," saB Mr. Lindsay, gcmig op to Ellen. ''How do 
yon like it^EUenf 

f* I don't like it at all, sir.'' 

** I thoogfat yoo were so fond of riding." 

"^ I don't call this riding, sir." 

^ JIa ! what do you call ridingt Here, M. De Goorey — 
won't you have the goodness to pot this yom^ lady on anoth- 
er horse and see if she knows any thing about handling faim." 

^ With great pleasure V* M. De Courcj would do any 
thing that was requested of him. Ellen was taken out cif 
the ring of walkers and mounted on a fine anima], and set 
by herself to have her skfll tried in as many Tarious ways 
as M. De Cdurcy's ingenuity could point out. Never did 
she bear herself more erectly ; never were her hand and h^ 
hfirse's mouth on nicer terms of acquaintanceship ; never, even 
to please her roaster, had she so given her whole soul to the 
single business of managing her horse and herself perfectly 
welL She knew as little as she cared that a number .of per- 
sons besides her friends were standing to look at her; she 
thought of only two people there, Mr. Lindsay and her aunt; 
and the riding-master, as his opinion might afiect theirs. 

^ Cest tres bien, — c'est tres bien," he muttered,--c'est 
par-faite-ment — ^Monsieur, mademoiselle votre fiUe has had 
giiod lessons — ^voila qui est entierement comme 11 fitnt." 

^Assez bien," said Mr. Lindsay smiling. '*The little 

[ademoiselle," said the riding-master as she paused 
before them, — "^ pourquoi, wherefore have you stopped in 
your canter tantot — a little while ago — etpuis r6oonmienc6f 

** Monsieur, he led with the wrong foot." 

^ Cest 9a — justement !" iie exclaimed. 

** Have you practised leaping, Ellen 1" 

*• Ye«, Hir." 

•* Try her, M. De CJourcy. How high will you go, Ellen T 

*' As high as you please, sir," said Ellen, leaning over and 
patting her horse's neck to hide her smile. 

'* How you look, child !'' said Mr. Lindsay in a pleased 
tone. ^' So titis is what you call riding ?" 

** It IS a little more like it, sir." V 

Ellen was tried with standing and running leaps, higher 
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and higlier, till Mr. lindsaj would have no more of it; and 
M. De Coarcj assured him that his danghter had been tan^t 
bj a very accomplished rider, and there was little or nothing 
left for him to do; il n\ pouvait plus; — ^but he should be 
▼ery happy to hare her come there to practise, and show an 
example to his pupils. 

The very bright colour in EUlen's fiuse as she heard this 
might have been mistaken for the flush of gratified vanity : 
it was nothing less. Not one word of thbi praise did aie 
take to herself^ nor had she sought for herself; — it was ail 
for somebody else ; and perhaps so Lady Keith understood 
it| for she looked radier discomfited. But Mr. Lindsay was 
exceedingly pleased ; and promised EUlen that as soon as the 
warm weather came she diould have a horse, and ridea to 
lier heaitV «0Qtent^ 
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CHAPTEK XXII. 



ELLEN miglit now have been in some dai^er of being 
tpoiled, — not indeed with over-indnlgeneey for that was 
not the temper of the fiunil j, — bat from finding herself a 
pciaon of ao niach consequence. She coold noi bat fed that 
m the minds of ererj one of her three fiiends die was the 
olject of greatest importance ; their thoughts and care were 
pruieiDallj occupied with her. Even Lad j Keith was per- 
petuall J watching, superintendii^ and admonishing ; though 
she CTerj now and then remaritod with a kind <^ sorprise, 
that *^ really she scarcel j ever had to saj an j thing to El- 
len ; she tlioagfat she mnst know thmgs bj instinct." To 
JLr. Lindsaj and bis mother she was the idol of life ; and 
except when bj diance her will might cross theirs, she had 
what she wished and did what she pleased. 

But Ellen happily had two saftguards wludi ^fectuallj 
kept her fi'om pride or presumption. 

One was her lore ibr her brother and longing remem- 
brance of him. There was no one to take his place, not 
indeed in her affections, lor that would have been impossi- 
ble, but in the daily course of her life. She missed him in 
every thing. She had abundance of kindness and fbndnesa 
shown her, but the sympathy was wanting. She was talked 
iOf but not with. No one now knew always what she waa 
thinking of, nor If they did would patiently draw out her 
thoughts, canvass them, set them right or show them wrong. 
No one now could tell M'hat she yrtm feeling^ nor had the art 
sweetly, in a way she scarce knew how, to do away with 
sadness, or dulnes^, or perverseneas, and leave her spirits 
clear and bright aa the noonday. With all the petting 
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and fondness she had from her new friends, Ellen felt alone. 
She was petted and fondled as a darling possession — ^a dear 
plaything — a thing to be. cared for, taught, governed, dis- 
posed o^ with the greatest affection and delight ; but John's 
was a higher style of kindness, that entered into all her in- 
nermost feelings and wants ; and his was a higher style of 
authority too, that reached where theirs could never attain ; 
an authority Ellen always felt it utterly impossible to dis* 
pute ; it was sure to be exerted on the side of what was 
i-ight ; and she could betteiSr hair« borne hard words from Mr. 
Lindsay than a glance of her brother's eye. Ellen made no 
objection to the imperativeness of her new guardians ; it 
seldom was called up so as to trouble her, and she was not 
of late particularly fond of having her own way ; but she 
sometimes drew comparisons. 

"J could not any sooner — I could not as soon — ^have dis- 
obeyed John ; — and yet he never would have spoken to me 
as they do if I had." 

'* SovM pride perhaps 1" she said, remembering Mr. Dun- 
das's words ; — ^*'l should say a great deal — John isn't proud ; 
— and yet — I don't know — ^he isn't proud as they are; I 
wish I knew what kinds of pnde are right and what wrong 
—he would tell me if he was here." 

" What are you in a ' brown study' about, Ellen ?" said 
Mr. Lindsay ?" 

'* I was thinking, sir, about different kinds of pride — I 
wish I knew the right from the wrong— or is there any good 
kindr 

"All good, Ellen— ^all good," said Mr. Lindsay, — ^'^ pro- 
vided you do not have too much of it." 

"Would you like me to be proud, sir?" 

"Tes," said he, laughing and pinching her cheek, "as 
proud as you like; if you only don't let me see any of it." 

Not very satis&ctory ; but that was the way with the 
few questions of any magnitude Ellen ventured to ask; she 
was kissed andl aughed at, called metaphysical or philo- 
sophical, and dismissed with no light on the subject. She 
sighed for her brother. The hours with M. Muller were 
the best substitute she had; they were dearly prized by 
her, and, to say truth, by him. He had no family, he lived 
alone ; and the visits of his docile and intelligent little pupil 
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became very pleasant breaks in the monotony of liis home 
life. Truly kind-hearted and benevolent, and a true lover 
of knowledge, he delighted to impart it. Ellen soon found 
she might ask him -as many questions as she pleased, that 
were at all proper to the subject they were upon ; and he, 
amused and interested, was equally able and willing to an- 
swer her. Often when not particularly busy he allowed her 
hour to become two. Excellent hours for Ellen. M. Mul- 
ler had made his proposition to Mr. Lindsay, partly from 
grateful regard for him, and partly to gratify the fancy he 
had taken to Ellen on account of her simplicity, intelligence, 
and good manners. This latter motive did not disappoint 
him. He grew veiy much attached to his little pupil; an 
attachment which Ellen faithfully returned, both in land, 
and by every trifling service that it could fidl in her way to 
render him. Fine flowers and fruit, that it was her special 
delight to carry to M. MuUer; little jobs of copying, or 
setting in order some disorderly matters in his rooms, miere 
he soon would trust her to do any thing ; or a book from 
her father's library ; and once or twice when he was indis- 
posed, reading to him as she did by the hour patientlv, 
matters that could neither interest nor concern her. On 
the whole, and with good reason, the days when they, were 
to meet were hailed with as mudi pleasure perhaps by M. 
Muller as by Ellen herself. 

Her other safeguard was the precious hour alone which 
she had promised John never to lose when she could help 
it. The only time she could have was the early morning 
before the rest of the family were up. To this hour, and it 
was often more than an hour, Ellen was faithful. Her little 
Bible was extremely precious' now; Ellen had never gone 
to it with a deeper sense of need ; and never did she find 
more comfort in being able to disburden her heart in prayer 
of its load of cares and wishes. Never more than now had 
she felt the preoiousness of that Friend who draws closer to 
his diildren the closer they draw to him ; she had never 
realized more the joy of having him to go to. It was her 
special delight to pray for those loved ones she could do 
nothing else for; it was a joy to think that He who hears 
prayer is equally present with all his people, and that 
though thousands of miles lie between the {Mtitioner and 
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tlie petitioned for, the breath of prayer may span the dis- 
tance and pour blessings on the far-off head. The burden 
of thoughts and affections gathered during the twenty-three 
hours, was laid down in the twenty-fourth ; and Ellen could 
meet her friends at the breakfast-table with a sunshiny face. 
Little they thought where her heart had been, or where it 
had got its sunsUne. 

But notwithstanding this, Ellen had too much to remem- 
ber and regret than to be otherwise than sober, — soberer 
than her fiends liked. They noticed with sorrow that 
the sunshine wore off as the day rolled on ; — ^that though 
ready to smile upon occasion, her face always settled again 
into a gravity they thought altogether unsuitable. Mrs. 
Lindsay ianded she knew the cause, and resolved to break 
it up. 

From the first of Ellen's coming her grandmother had 
taken the entire charge of her toilet. Whatever Mrs. Lind- 
say's notions in getieral might be as to the propriety of young 
girls learning to take care of themselves, Ellen was much too 
precious a plaything to be trusted to any other hands, even 
her own. At eleven o'clock regularly every day she went 
to her grandmother's dressing-room for a very elaborate 
bathing and dreasing ; though not a ^er^ long one, for all 
Mrs. Lindsay's were energetic. Now, without any hint as 
to the reason, she was directed to come to her grandmother 
an hour before the breakfast time, to go through then the 
course of cold-water, sponging, and hair-gloving, that Mrs. 
Lindsay was accustomed to administer at eleven. Ellen 
heard in silence, and obeyed, but made up her hour by rising 
earlier than usual, so as to have it before going to her grand- 
mother. .It was a little difficult at first, but she soon got 
into the habit of it, though the mornings were dark and cold. 
Afber a while it chanced that this came to Mrs. Lindsay's 
ears, and Ellen was told to come to her as soon as she was 
out of i>ed in the morning. 

"• Bat grandmother," said Ellen, — ^'' 1 am up a great while 
before you ; I should find you asleep ; don't I come soon 
enough?" • 

*' What do you get up so early for ?" 

" You know, ma'am — 1 told you some time ago, I want 
some time to myself." 
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^It isiiolgoodfi>r jOQ to be opaoloog before bredcfint, 
and m these cold iDomingi. DoiiotriaeiBliitoretflllaeDdl 
fcr you." 

^ But grandmother, — that is theooly tune for me — there 
un't an ooar after breakfint that I can have regoJarij 
4o mjadf ; and I cannot be happ j if I do not have some 
time.^ 

^ Let it be as I aaid,^ said Mtbl lindsay* 

^ Couldn't jToo let me come to joa at eleven oUock again, 
ma*amt db, giandmotherf 

Mrs. lindsajT toodied her lips; a way of sfleocni^ her 
that Ellen particolar] j disliked, and vducb both Mr. lind- 
aay and his mother was accustomed to nae. 

She thought a great deal on the snbject| and came soberly 
to the conclusion that it was her doty to disobey. " I pro- 
mised John," she said to herself — ^I will never break that 
promise I ril do any thing rather. And besides^ if I had not. 
It is just as much my duty — a doty that no one here has a 
right to command me against. I will do what I think right, 
come what may." 

She could not without its coming to the knowledge of her 
grandmother. A week or rather two after the former con- 
versation, Mrs. Ldndsay made inquiries of Mason, her wom- 
an, who was obliged to confess that Miss Ellen's li|^t was 
alwaj^ burning when she went to call her. 

^ Ellen," said Mrs. Lindsay the same day, — ^ have you 
obeyed me in what I told you the other morning 1 — about 
Iving in bed till you are sent for 1" 
* "No, ma'am." 

"You are frank! to venture to tell me so. Why have 
you disobeyed me?" 

*' Because, grandmother, I thought it was rmht.'' 

" You think it is right to disobey, do you T 

" Yes^ ma'am, if— ^ 

"If what r 

" I mean, grandmother, there is One I must obey even be* 
fi»re you." 

" If what r repeated Mrs. Lindsay. 

" Please do not ask me, grandmother; IdonH want to 
lay that" 

"Say it at once, Ellen!" 
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^ I think it is right to disobey if I am told to do what is 
wrong," said Ellen in a low voice. ^ 

"Are you to be the judge of right and wrong?" 

" No, ma'am." 

"Who then?" 

"The Bible." 

" I do not know what i.s the reason," said Mrs. Lindsay, 
" that I cannot be very angry with you. Ellen, I repeat 
the order I gave you the other day. Promise me to obey." 

" I cannot, grandmother ; 1 mtist have that hour ; I can- 
not doo^ithout it." 

" So must I be obeyed, I assure you, Ellen. You will 
sleep in my room henceforth." 

Ellen heard her in despair ; she did not know what to 
do. Appealing was not to be thought of There was, 
as she said, no time she could count upon afler breakfast. 
During the whole day and evening she was either busy with 
her studies or masters, or in the company of her grand- 
mother or Mr. Lindsay ; and if not there, liable to be called 
to them at any moment. Her grandmother's expedient 
for increasing her cheerfulness had marvellous ill success. 
Ellen drooped under the sense of wrong, as well as the 
loss of her greatest conafort For two days she felt and 
looked forlorn; and smiling now seemed to be a difficult 
matter. Mr. Lindsay happened to be remarkably busy 
those two days, so that he did not notice what was going 
on. At the end of them, however, in the evening, he called 
Ellen to him, and whisperingly asked what was the matter. 

" Nothing, sir," said Ellen, " only grandmother will not 
let me do something I cannot be happy without doing." 

" Is it one of the things you want to do because it is 
right, whether it is convenient or not ?" he asked smiling. 
Ellen could not smile. 

" O father," she whispered, putting her ^u>e close to his, 
" if you would only get grandmother to let me do it !" 

The words were spoken vnth a sob, and Mr. Lindsay felt 
her warm tears upon his neck. He had, however, far too 
much respect for his mother to say any thing against her 
proceedings while Ellen was present ; he simply answered 
that she must do whatever her grandmother said. But 
when Ellen had leilb the room, which she did immediately, 
VOL. II. * 
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he took the matter up. Mrs. Lindsay explaioecl, and in- 
sisted that Ellen was spoiling herself for life and the world 
by a set of dull religious notions that were utterly unfit for 
a child ; that she would very soon get over thinking about 
her habit of morning prayer, and would then do much bet- 
ter. Mr. Lindsay looked grave; but with Ellen's tears 
yet wet upon his check, he could not dismiss the matter so 
lightly, and persisted in desiring that his mother should 
give up the point, which she utterly refused to do. 

Ellen meanwhile had fled to her own room. The moon- 
light was quietly streaming In through the casement; it 
looked to her like an old friend. She threw herself down 
on the floor, close by the glass, and after some tears, which 
she could not help shedding, she raised her head and looked 
thoughtfully out. It was very seldom now that she had a 
chance of the kind ; she was rarely alone but when she was 
busy. 

^\ wonder if that same moon is this minute shining in at 
the glass door at home ? — ^no, to be sure it can't this minute 
— ^what am I thinking of? — but it was there or will be there — 
let me see— east — west — ^it was there some time this morn- 
ing I suppose; lcK)king right into our old sitting-room. O 
moon, I wish I was in your place for once, to look in there 
too ! But it is all empty now — there's nobody there—Mr. 
Humphreys would be in his study — ^how lonely, how lonely 
he must be ! 1 wish I was back there with him ! — John 
isn't there though — ^no matter — he will be, — ^and I could do 
so much for Mr. Humphreys in the meanwhile. He must 
miss me. I wonder where John is — nobody writes to me ; 
I should think some one might. I wonder if I am ever to 
see them again. O he will come to see me surely before 
he goes home! — ^but then he will have toco away without 
me again — I am fast now — &st enough — l>ut oh ! am I to 
be separated from them for ever ? Well ! — I shall see them 
in heaven !" 

It was a " Well" of bitter acquiescence, and washed down 
with bitter tears. 

" Is it my bonny Miss Ellen ?" said the voice of the house- 
keeper oorauig soflly in ; — '^ is my bairn sitting a' her lane 
I' the dark % Why are ye no wi' the rest o' the folk. Miss 
EUeii?»' 
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^' I like to be alone, Mrs. Allen, and the moon shines in 
here nicely.'' 

" Greeting !" exclaimed the old lady, drawing nearer, — 
"I ken it by the sound o' your voice; — ^greeting eenow! 
Are ye no weel. Miss Ellen % What vexes my bairn ? O 
but your £ither would be vexed an he kenned it !" 

"Never mind,-Mrs. Allen," said Ellen ; " I shall get over 
It directly ; don't say any thing about it" 

" But I'm wae to see you,' said the kind old woman, 
stooping down and stroking the head that again Ellen had 
bowed on her k lees ; — " will ye no tell me what vexes ye ? 
Te suld be as blithe as a bird the lai^ day." 

" I can't, Mrs. Allen, while I am away from my friends." 

'^ Friends ! and wha has mair frinds than yoursel. Miss 
Ellen, or better frinds? — ^&ther and mither and a' ;' wher<» 
wad ve find thae that will love you mair." 

'' Ah, but I haven't my brother !" sobbed Ellen. 

" Your brither, Miss Ellen ? An' wha's he ?" 

" He's every thing, Mrs. Allen ! he's every thing ! I shall 
never be happy without him ! — never ! never !" ^ 

" Hush, dmr Miss Ellen ! for the love of a' that's eude ; — 
dinna talk that gate! and dinna greet sae I your &ther wad 
be sair vexed to hear ye or to see ye." 

**! cannot help it," said Ellen;— "it is true." 

" It may be sae ; but dear Miss Ellen, dinna let it come 
to your father's ken ; ye're his very heart's idol ; he disna 
merit aught but gude frae ye." 

" I know it, Mrs. Allen," said Ellen weeping, " and so I cib 
love him — ^better than any body in the world, except two. 
But oh ! I want my brother ! — I don't know how to be happy 
or good either without him. J want him all llie while." 

"Miss Ellen, I kenned and loved your dear mither weel for 
mony a day — ^will ye mind if I speak a word to her bairn 1" 

" No, dear Mrs. Allen — I'll thank you ;— did you know 
my mother ?" 

" Wha suld if I didna? she was brought up in my arms, 
and a dear lassie. Ye're no rauckle like her. Miss Ellen ; — 
ye're mair bonny than her; and no a' thegither sae frack ; — 
though she was douce and kind too." 

" f wish" — ^Ellen began, and stopped. 

"My dear bairn, there is Ane abuve wha' disposes a 
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things for us; and he isna weel. pleased when his children 
fash themselves wl' his dispensations. He has ta'en and 
plaoed you here, for jour ain gude 1 trust,-^Pm sure it's for 
the gude of us a^ — and if ye haena aV things ye wad wish, 
Miss Ellen, ye hae Him ; dinna foi^et that my ain bairn." 

Ellen returned heartily and silently the embrace of the old 
Scotchwoman, and when she lefb her, set herself to follow 
her advice. She tried to gather her scattered thoughts and 
smooth her ruffled feelings, in using this quiet time to the 
best advantage. At the end of half an hour she felt like 
another creature; and began to refresh herself with softly 
singing some of her old hymns. -. 

'.The argument which was carried on in the parlour sunk 
at length into silence without coming to any conclusion. 

r*' Where is Miss Ellen ?" Mrs. Lindsay asked of a servant 
that came in. 

^ She is up in her room, ma'am, singing." 

"Tell her I want her." 

** No— stop," said Mr. Lindsay; — "I'll go myself." 

Her door was a little ajar, and he sofUy opened it without 
disturbing her. Ellen was still sitting on the floor before 
the window, looking out through it, and in rather a low tone 
singing the last vei*se of the hymn " Bock of Ages." 

WMle I draw this fleeting breath,— 
When mjr eyelids close in death, — 
When I rise to worlds unknown, 
And behold thee on thy throne, — 
Rock of Aees, deft for me, 
Let me hide myself in thee I 

Mr. Lindsay stood still at the door. Ellen paused a minute, 
and then sung " Jerusalem my happy home." Her utter- 
ance was so distinct that he heard every word. He did not 
move till she had finished, and then he came softly in. 

"Singing songs to the moon, Ellen 1" 

Ellen started and got up from the floor. 

" No, sir ; I was sinffing them to myself." 

" Not entirely, for I heard the last one. Why do you 
make yourself sober singing such sad things?" 

" I don't, sir ; they are not sad to me ; they are delight- 
ful. I love them dearly." 

" How came you to love them 1 it is not natural for a child 
of your age. Whatdo you love them for, my little daughter 1". 
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'^ sir, there are a great many reasons, — I don't know 
how many." 

^' I will have patience, Ellen ; I want to hear them all.'' 

" I love them because I love to think of the things the 
hymns are about, — I love the tunes, dearly, — and I like botlj 
the words and the tunes better, I believe, because I have 
sung them so often with friends." 

*' Humph ! I guessed as much. Isn't that the strongest 
reason of the three?" 

" I don't know, sir ; I don't think it is." 

*'Is all your heart in America, Ellen, or have you any 
left to bestow on us ?" 

" Yes, sir." 

"Not very much !" 

" I love yoxk^ father," said Ellen, laying her cheek gently 
alongside of his. 

"And your grandmother, Ellen?" said Mr. Lindsay, 
clasping his arms around her. 

" Yes, sir." 

But he well understood that the " yes" was fainter. 

" And your aunt % — speak, Ellen." 

" I don t love her as much as I wish I did," said Ellen ; — 
"Move her a little, I suppose. O why do you ask me such 
a hard question, father ?" 

" That is something you have nothing to do with," said 
Mr. Lindsay, half laughing. " Sit down here," he added, 
placing her on his knee, "and sing to me again." 

Ellen was heartened by the tone of his voice, and pleased 
with the request. She immediately sang with great spirit 
a little Methodist hymn she had learned when a mere child. 
The wild air and simple words singularly suited each other. 

Canaan— bright Canaan — 

1 am bound for the land of Canaan. 

Canaan 1 it is my happy, happy hom»— 

1 am bomid for the land of Canaan. 

" Does that sound sad, sir ?" 

" Why yes, — ^I think it does, rather, Ellen. Does it make 
you feel merry ?" 

" Not merry ^ sir, — it isn't merry ; but I like it very much." 
" The tune or the words 1" 
" Both, sir." 

VOL. II. «• 
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" " What do you mean by the land of GanaanT' * 

" Heaven, sir." 

"And do you like to think about thati at your ageV* 

" Why certainly, sir ! Why not?" 
. "Whycfojrour 

"Because it is a bright and happy place," said Ellen, 

§ravely; — "where there is no darkness, nor sorrow, nor 
eath, neither pain nor crying ; — and my mother is there, 
and my dear Alice, and my Saviour is there ; and I hope I 
shall be there too." 

" You are sheddiAg tears now, Ellen." 

" And if I am, sir, it is not because I am unhappy. It 
doesn't make me unhappy to think of these things — it makes 
me glad ; and the more I think of them the happier I am." 

" lou are a strange child. I am afraid your grandmother 
is right, and that you are hurting yourself with poring over 
serious matters tluit you are too young for." 

" She would not think so if she knew," said Ellen, siglung. 
" I should not be happy at all without that, aiid you would 
not love me half so well, nor she either. O father," she ex- 
claimed, pressing his hand in both her own and laying her 
&ce upon it, — ^" do not let me be hindered in that ! mrbid 
me any thing you please, but not that ! the better I learn 
to please ray best Friend, the better I shall please you." 

" Whom do you mean by * your best friend V " 
' "The Lord my Redeemer." 

" Where did you get these notions ?" said Mr. Lindsay, 
after a short pause. 

" From my mother, first, sir." 

" She had none of them when I knew her." 

"She had afterwards, then, sir; and O!" — ^Ellen hesi- 
tated, — ^ I wish every body had them too !" 

" My little daughter," said Mr. Lindsay, afifootionately kiss- 
ing the cheeks and eyes which were moist again, — " I shall 
indulge you in this matter. But you must keep your brow 
clear, or I shall revoke my grant. And you belong to me 
now ; and there are some things I want you to forget, and 
not remember, — ^you understand % Now don't sing songs to 
the moon any more to night — good-night, my daughter." 

" They think religion is a strange melancholy thing," said 
Ellen to herself as she went to bed ; — "I must not give them 
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reason to think so-^— I must ]et mj rushlight bum bright — I 
must take care— I never had more need !" 

And with an earnest prayer for help to do so, she laid 
her head on the pillow. 

Mr. Lindsay told his mother he had made up his mind 
to let Ellen have her way for a while, and begged that she 
might return to her old room and hours again. Mrs. Lind- 
say would not hear of it. Ellen had disobeyed her orders, 
she said ; — she must take the consequences. 

" She is a bold little hussy to venture it," said Mr. Lind- 
say, — " but I do not think there is any naughtiness in her 
heart." 

" No, not a bit. I could not be angry with her. It is 
only those preposterous notions she has got from somebody 
or other." 

Mr. Lindsay said no more. Next morning he asked Ellen 
privately what she did the first thing afber breakfast. Prac- 
tise on the piano for an hour, she said. 

"Couldn't you do it at any other time 1" 

" Yes, sir, 1 could practise in the afternoon, only grand- 
mother likes to have me with her." 

" Let it be done then, Ellen, in future." 

"And what shall 1 do with the hour after break&st, sir?" 

" Whatever you please " said he smiling. 

Ellen thanked him in the way she knew he best liked, and 
gratefully resolved he should have as little cause as possible 
to complain of her. Very little cause indeed did he or any 
one else have. No fault could be found with her perform- 
ance of duty;' and her cheerfulness was constant and un- 
varying. She remembered her brother's recipe against 
loneliness and made use of it ; she remembered Mrs. Allen's 
advice and followed it ; she grasped the promises, " he that 
cometh to me shall never hunger," — and " seek and ye shall 
find," — precious words that never yet disappointed any one ; 
and though tears might often fall that nobody knew of, and 
she might not be so merry as her friends would have liked 
to see her ; though her cheerfulness was touched with so- 
briety, they could not complain ; for her brow was always 
unmffled, her voice clear, her smile ready. 

After a while she was restored to her own sleeping-room 
again, and permitted to take up her former habits. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



Other days come back oa nie 
With recollected mmic 

Btrok. 



THOUGH nothing could be smoother than llie general 
course of her life, Ellen^s principles were still now and 
then severely tried. 

Of all in the house, next to Mr. Lindsay, she liked the 
company of the old housekeeper best. She was a simple- 
minded Christian, a most benevolent and kind-hearted, and 
withal sensible and respectable person ; devotedly attached 
to the &mily, and very fond of Ellen in particular. Ellen 
loved, when she could, to get alone with her, and hear her 
talk of her mother's young days ; and sh^ loved further- 
more, and almost as much, to talk to Mrs. Allen of her own. 
Ellen could to no one else lisp a word on the subject ; and 
without dwelling directly on those that she loved, die de- 
lighted to tell over to an interested listener the things she 
had done, seen, and felt, with them. 

"^ I wish that child was a little more like other people,'* 
said Lady Keilli one evening in the latter end of the winter. 

^ Humph !" said Mr. Lindsay, — '' ( don't remember at 
this moment any one that I think she could resemble with- 
out losing more than she gained." 

*' O it's of no use to talk to you about Ellen, brother 1 
You can take up things fast enough when you find lliem out, 
but you never will see with other people's eyes." 

^ What do your eyes see,* Catherine ?" 

*<She is altogether too childish for her years; she is 
really a baby." 

*' I don't know," said Mr. Lindsay smiling ; '* you should 
ask M. MuUer about tlfot He was holdmg forth to me 
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for a quarter of an hour the other day, and could not stint 
in her praises. She will go on. he says, just as fast as he 
pleases to take her." 

*^ O yes — ^in intelligence and so on, I know she is not 
wanting ; that is not what I mean.'' 

"She is perfectly lady-like always," said Mrs. Lind- 
say. 

" Yes, I know that, — and perfectly child-like too." 

" I like that," said Mr. Lindsay ; " I have no fancy for 
your grown-up little girls." 

" Well !" said Lady Keith in despair, " you may like it ; 
but I tell you she is too much of a child nevertheless, — in 
other ways. She hasn't an idea of a thousand things. It 
was only the other day she was setting out to go, at mid-day, 
— through the streets with a basket on her arm — some of 
that fruit for M. Muller I believe." 

" If she has any fiiult," said Mr. Lindsay, " it is want of 
pride, — ^but I don't know — I can't say I wish she had more 
of it." 

" O no, of course ! I suppose not. And it doesn't take 
any thing at all to make the tears come in her eyes ; the 
other day I didn't know whether to laugh or be vexed at the 
way she went on with a kitten, for half an hour or more. I 
wish you had seen her ! I am not sure she didn't cry over 
that. Now I suppose the next thing, brother, you will go 
and make her a present of one." 

" If you have no heavier charges to bring," said Mr. Lind- 
say smiling, " III take breath and think about it." 

" But she isn't like any body else, — she don't care for 
young companions, — she don't seem to &ncy any one out 
of the family unless it is old Mrs. Allen, and she is absurd 
about her. Tou know she is not very well lately, and Ellen 
goes to see her I know every day, regularly ; and there are 
the Gordons and Carpenters and Murrays and Mclntoshes — 
she sees them continually, but I don't think she takes a great 
deal of pleasure in their company. The fact is, she is too 
sober." 

" She has as sweet a smile as I ever saw," said Mr. Lind- 
say, — "and as hearty a laugh, when she does laugh; she is 
none of your gigglers." 

" But when she does laugh," said Lady Keith, " it is not 
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idiea other people do. I think she is genersily gn¥e idieii 
there u most m^rimait around her." 

"^ I love to hear her lang^'' said Mrs. Lindsay ; ""itisin 
such a low sweet tone, and seems to eome so firom the very 
spring of enjoyment. Yet I must say. I think Catherine is 
half^t." 

"^ With half an adTOcate," said Lady Keith, ''I shaU not 
efl^mucfa." 

Mr. Lindsay uttered a low whistle. At this moment the 
door opened, and £llen came gravely in, with a book in her 
hand. 

^ Come here, Ellen," said Mr. Undsay holding out his 
hand, — " here's your aunt says you don't like any body — 
how is iti are you of an unsociable disposition 1" 

Ellen's smile would have been a sufficient apology to him 
for a mudi graver fiuilt. 

^ Any body out of the house, I meant," said Lady Keith. 

''Sp^ik, Ellen, and dear yourself" said Mr. Lindsay. 

^I like some people," said Ellen smiling ; — "' I don't think 
1 like a great many people very much." . 

^ But you don't like young people," said Lady Keith, — 
^that is what I complain of; and it's unnaturaL Now 
there's the other day, when you went to ride with Miss Gor- 
don and her brother, and Miss MacPherson and her brother 
^1 heard you say you were not sorry to get home. Now 
where will you find pleasanter young people 1" 

"" Why don't you like them, Ellen T said Mrs. Lindsay. 

" I do like them, ma'am,, tolerably." 

" What does ' tolerably' mean ?" 

'^ I should have liked my ride better the other day," said 
Ellen, ^ if they had talked about sensible things." 

^ Nonsense I" said Lady Keith. ^ Society cannot be made 
up of M. Mullers." 

'' What did they tolk about Ellen 1" said Mr. Lindsay, 
who seemed amused. 

. '^ About partners in dancing, — at least the ladies did, — and 
dresses, and different gentlemen, and what Ais one said and 
the other one said, — ^it wasn't verv amusing to me." 

Mr. Lindsav laughed. " And tne gentlemen, Ellen ; how 
did you like them 1" 

'U didn't like them particularly, sir." 
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"What have you against ikem^ Ellen?" . : 

" I don't wish to say any thing against them, aunt Keith.'.' 

"Come, come, — speak out." 

" I didn't like their talking, sir, any better than the ladies, 
and besides that, I don't think they are very polite." 

" Why not ?" said Mr. Lindsay, highly amused. 

" I don't think it was very polite," said Ellen, ** for them 
to sit still on their horses when I went out, and let Brocklesby 
help me to mount. They took me up at M. MuUer's, you 
know, sir ; M. Muller had been obliged to go out and leave 
me." 

Mr. Lindsay threw a glance at his sister which she rather 
resented. 

" And pray what do you expect, Ellen 1" said she. " You 
are a mere child — do you think you ought to be treated as 
a woman 1" 

^' I don't wish to be treated as any thing but a child, aunt 
Keith." 

But Ellen remembered well one day at home when John 
had been before the door on horseback and she had run out 
to give him a message, — ^his instantly dismounting to hear 
it. " And I was more a child then," ^e thought, — " and he 
wasn't a stranger." 

" Whom cfo you like, Ellen 1" inquired Mr. Lindsay, who 
looked extremely satisfied with the result of the examina- 
tion. 

« I like M. Muller, sir." 

" Nobody else 1" 

"Mrs. Allen." 

"There!" exclaimed Lady Keith. 

" Have you come from her room just nowl" 

" Yes, sir." 

" What's your fancy for going there 1" 

" I like to hear her talk, sir, and to read to her ; it gives 
her a great deal of pleasure ; — and I like to talk to her." 

" What do you talk about ?" 

" She talks to me about my mother" — 

« And you 1" 

" I like to talk to her about old times," said Ellen, chang 
Ing colour. 

" Profitable conversation !" said Mrs. Lindsay. 
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, " You will not go to her room any more, Ellen,'* said Mt 
Lindsay. •■-'-• •" - ••- ••" . • „ ■ i • '•• "■ ••• i- •• »i- «• *• " 

In great dismay at what Mrs. Allen would think, Ellen 
began a remonstrance. But only one word was uttered; 
Mr. Lindsay's hand was upon her lips. He next took the 
book she still heM. 

*^Is this what you have been reading to her?" 

Ellen bowed in answer. 

« Who wrote all this r 

Before she could speak he had turned to the front leaf 
and read, '* To my little sister." He quietly put the book 
in his pocket ; ana Ellen as' quietly left the room. ^ 

^ I am glad you haye said that," said Lady Kdth. ^ You 
are quick enoi:^h when you see any thing for yourself but 
yoii neyer will belieye other people." 

'' There is nothing wrong here," said Mr. Lindsay, — ^^only 
I will not haye her going back to those old recollections she 
is so fond of. I wish I could make her drink Lethe !" 

"^ What is the book f ' said Mrs. Lindsay. 

"I hardly know," said he, turning it oyer, — ^'^ except it 
is from that person that seems to have obtained audi an 
ascendency oyer her — ^it is full of his notes — ^it is a religious 
work." 

^ She reads a great deal too much of that sort of thing," 
said Mrs. Lindsay. ^ I wish you would contriye to put a 
stop to it. You can do it better than any one else ; she is 
very fond of you." 

That was not a good ailment. Mr. Lindsay was silent ; 
his thoughts went back to the conversation held that evening 
in Ellen's room, and to certain other things; and perhaps he 
was thinking that if religion had much to do with making 
her what she was, it was a tree that bore good fruits. 

" I think," said Lady Keith, *' that is one reason why she 
takes so little to the youns people she sees. I have seen her 
sit perfectly grave when uiey were all laughing and talking 
around her — ^it really looks singular — I don't like it — I pre- 
sume she would have thought it wicked to laugh with them. 
And the other night ; — I missed her from the younger part 
of the company, where she should have been, and there she 
was in the other room with M. Muller and somebody else,—- 
gravely listening to their conversation !" 
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*'*' I saw her," said Mr. Lindsay smiling, — '^and she looked 

-any thing but dull or sober. I would rather have her gravity, 

after all, Catherine, than any body else's merriment I know." 

'^I wish she had never been detained in America after 
the lime when she should have come to us," said Mrs. 
Lindsay. 

"I wish the woman had what she deserves that kept back 
.the letters]'* said Mr. Lindsay. 

^ Yes indeed f sud his sister ; — ^*' and I have been in con- 
tinual fear of a visit from that very person that you say 
gave Ellen the book." 

^ He isn't here !" said Mr. Lindsay. 

'^ I don't know where he is ; — ^but he wca on this side of 
the water, at the time Ellen came on ; so she told me."; 

" I wish he was in Efeypt !'' - 

** I don't intend he shall see her if he comes," said Lady 
Keith, ''if I can possibly prevent it I gave Porterfield 
orders, if any one asked for her, to tell me immediately, 
and not her upon any account ; but nobody has come hitherto, 
and I am in hopes none will." 

Mr. Lindsay rose and walked up and down the room with 
folded arms in a very thoughtful style. 

Ellen with some difficulty bore herself as usual through- 
out the next day and evening, though constantly on the rack 
to get possession of her book again. It was not spoken of 
nor hinted at. When another morning came ^e could 
stand it no longer ; she went soon after breakfast into Mr. 
Lindsay's study, where he was writing. Ellen came be- 
hind him and laying both her arms over his shoulders, said 
in his ear, 

^ Will you let me have my book again, &ther 1" 

A kiss was her only answer. Ellen waited* 

"' Go to the bookcases," said Mr. Lindsay presently, " or 
to the bookstore, and choose out any thing you like, Ellen, 
instead." 

" I wouldn't exchange it for all that is in th^ra !" she an- 
swered with some warmth, and with the husky feeling com- 
ing in her throat. Mr. Lindsay said nothing, 

'' At any rate," whispered Ellen after a minute, '* you 
will not destroy it, or do any thing to it? — ^you will take 
care of it aiid let ^^e have it again, wop't you, sir?" 
VOL. U. ^ 
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'•* I will try to take care of you, iriy daughter." . 

Again Ellen paused; and then came round in-fiont of 
him to plead-to more purpose. 

^ I will do any thing in the world for you, sir," she said 
earnestly, "if you will give me my book again." 

" You must do any thing in the world for me," said he, 
smiling and pinching her cheek,^^^ without that." 

" But it is mine! Ellen ventured to urge^ though trem- 
bling. * 

"Come, come!" said Mr. Lindsay, his tone changing, — 
"and you are mine, you must understand." 

Ellen stood silent, struggling, between the alternate suit- 
ings of passion and checks of prudenc^ and conscienoe. 
But at last the wave rolled too high and broke. - Clasping 
her hands to her &ce, she exdiumed, not indeed violently, 
but with sufficient energy of expression, *'0 it's not right! 
—it's not right !" 

" Go to your room and consider of that," said Mr. Lind- 
say. " I do not wish to see you again to-day, Ellen." 

jSllen was wretched. Not from grief at her loss merely ; 
that she could have borne; that had not even the greatest ■ 
share in her distress ; she was at war with herselE Her 
mind was in a perfect turmoil. She had been a passionate 
child in earlier days ; under religion's happy reign that had 
long ceased to be true of her ; it was only very rarely that 
she or those around her were led to remember or suspect 
that it had once been the case. She was surprised and half 
frightened at herself now, to find the strength of the old 
temper suddenly roused. She was utterly and exoeedinglv 
out of humour with Mr. Lindsay, and consequently with 
every body and every thing else ; consequently, conscience 
would not give her a moment's peace; consequently, that 
day was a long and bitter fight betwixt right and wrong. 
Duties were neglected, because she could not give her mind * 
to them ; then they crowded upon her notice at undue 
times; all was miserable confiidon. In vam she would 
try to reason and school herself into right feeling ; at one 
thought of her lost treasure passion would come fiooding 
up and drown all her reasonings and endeavours. She grew 
ibsolutely weary. 

But the day passed and the night came, and she went to 
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bed 'without being able Ik) make up her mind ; and she 
arose in the morning to renew the battle. 
- -^ How long is this miserable condition to last!" she said 
to herself. " Till you can entirely give up your feeling of 
resentment, and apologize to Mr. 'Lindsay," said conscience. 
" Apologize ! — but I haven't done wrong." " Yes, 3'ou have," 
said conscience ;. ^ you spoke improperly ; he is justly dis- 
pleased ; and you must make an apology before there can 
be any peace." " But I said the truth — it is r^jot right — ^it 
is not right ! it is wrong ; and am / to go aud make an 
apology ! — ^I can't do it."- " Yes, for the wrong you have 
done," said conscience, — '* that is all your concern. And 
he has a right to do what he pleases with you and yours, 
and he may have his own reasons for what he has done ; 
jind he loves you very much, and you ought not to let him 
remain displeased with you one moment longer than you 
can help — he is in the place of a father to you, and you 
owe him a child's duty.' 

But pride and passion still fought against reason and con- 
science, and Ellen was miserable. Ine dressing-bell rang. 
' ^^ There, I shall have to go down to breakfast directly, 
and they will see how I look, — ^they will see I am ai^ry 
and ill-humoured. Well I might to be angry ! But what 
will they think then of my religion? — is my rushlight bum- 
-ing bright? am I honouring Christ now ? — is ^u the way 
to make his name and his truth lovely in their eyes ? Oh 
shame ! shame ! — ^I have enough to humble myself for. 
And all yesterday, at any rate, they know I was angry." 

Ellen threw Jierself upon her knees ; and when she rose 
up the spirit of pride was entirely broken, and resentment 
had died with selfjustification. 

The breakfast-bell rang before she was quite ready. She 
was afraid she could not see Mr. Lindsay until he should be 
at the table. '^ But it shall make no difference," she said 
to herself, — *^ they know I have offended him — it is right 
they should hear what I have to say." 

They were all at the table. But it made no difference. 
Ellen went straight to Mr. Lindsay, and laying one hand 
timidly in his and the other on his shoulder, she at once 
humbly and frankly confessed that she had spoken as she 
ought not the day before, and that she was very sorry she 
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bad displeased him, and be^ed his forgiveness. It was in* 
stantly granted* - ^ - 

^You are a good child, Ellen," said Mr. Lindsay as he 
fondly embraced her. 

" Oh no, sir !— don't call me so— I am every thing in the 
world but that.'' 

^ Then all the rest of the world are good children. Why 
didn't you come to me before ?" 

^ Because I couldn't, sir ; — ^I felt wrong all day yester- 
day." 

Mr. Lindsay laughed and kissed her, and bade her ait 
down and eat her breakfast 

It was about a month after this that he made her a pres- 
ent of a beautiful little watch. Ellen's first look was of 
great delight ; the second was one of curious doubtful ex- 
pression, directed to his &ce, half tendering the watch back 
to him as she saw that he understood her. 

" Why," said he smiling, ^ do you mean to say you would 
rather have that than this?" 

" A great deal !" 
* '* No," said he, hanging the watch round her neck, — ^^you 
shall not have it ; but you may make your mind easy, for 
I have it safe, and it shall come back to you again some 
time or other." 

With this promise Ellen was obliged to be satisfied. 

The summer passed in the enjoyment of all that wealth, 
of purse and of afiection both, could bestow upon their dar- 
ling. Early in the season the family returned to the Braes. 
Ellen liked it there much better than in the dty ; there was 
more that reminded her of. old times. The sky and the 
land, though different from those she best loved, were yet 
but another expression of nature's fiice ; it was the same 
face still ; and on many a sunbeam Ellen travelled aoroes 
the Atlantic* She was sorry to lose M. Muller, but she 
could not have kept him in Edinburgh ; he quitted Scotland 
about that time. 

Other masters attended her in the country, or she went 
to Edinbui^h to attend them. Mr. Lindsay liked that veiy 
well ; he was often there himself, and afier her lesson he 

• «« Then by a timbeaai I will dimb to thM.**^^i9a»B 
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loved to liave her with him in the library and at dinner and 
during the drive home. Ellen liked it because it was so 
pleasant to him ; and besides, there was a variety about it, 
and the drives were always her delight, and she chose his 
company at imy time rather than that of her aunt and grand- 
mother. So, many a happy day that summer had she and 
Mr. Lindsay together; and many an odd pleasure in the 
course of them did he find or make for her. Sometimes it 
was a new book, sometimes a new sight, sometimes a new 
trinket. According to his promise, he had purchased her a 
fine horse ; and almost daily Ellen was upon his back, and 
with Mr. Lindsay in the course of the summer scoured the 
country &r and near. Every scene of any historic interest 
within a good distance of ^' the Braes" was visited, and some 
of them again and again. Pleasures of all kinds were at 
Ellen's disposal ; and to her father and grandmother she 
was truly the light of the eyes. 

And Ellen was happy ; but it was not all these things, nor 
even her affection for Mr. Lindsay, that made her so. He 
saw her calm sunshiny face and busy happy demeanour, 
and fancied, though he had sometimes doubts about it, that 
she did not trouble herself much with old recollections, or 
would in time get over them. It was not so. Ellen never 
forgot; and sometimes when she seemed busiest and hap- 
piest, it was the thought of an absent and distant friend that 
was nerving her energies and giving colour to her cheek. 
Still, as at first, it was in her hour alone that Ellen laid 
down care and took up submission ; it was that calmed her 
brow and brightened her smile. And though now and then 
she shed bitter tears, and repeated her despairing exclama- 
tion, " Well ! I will see him in heaven !" — in general she 
lived on hope, and kept at the bottom of her heart some of 
her old feeling of confidence. 

Perhaps her brow grew somewhat meeker and her smile 
less bright as the year rolled on. Months flew by, and 
brought her no letters. Ellen marvelled and sorrowed in 
vain. One day mourning over it to Mrs. Allen, the good 
housekeeper asked her if her friends knew her address 1 El- 
len at first said ** to be sure," but afler a few minutes' re- 
flection was obliged to confess that she was not certain about 
it. It would have been just like Mr. Humphreys to lose 
VOL. II. • ^* 
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entirdy <^sadi a maltor, and verj natoial for her, id 
her grief and confbsioa of mind and inezprnencey to be 
eqaally foigetfoL She irrbte immediatelj to Mr. Ham- 
phreys and supplied the defect; and hope brig^itoied again. 
Once before she had vrittoi, on the occasion of the re- 
funding her expenses. Mr. Lindsay and his mother were 
very prompt to do this, though Ellen could not tell what 
the exact amount might be ; they took care to be on the 
aafo side, apd sent more than enough. £llen*s mind had 
dianged since she came to Scotland ; she was sorry to have 
the money go ; she understood the feeling with which it was 
sent, and it hurt her. 

Two or three months after the date of her last letter, she 
received at length one from Mr. Humphreys, a long, very 
kind, and verv wise one. She lived upon it for a good while. 
Mr. Lindsay 8 bills were returned. Mr. Humphreys de- 
clined utterly to accept them, telling Ellen that he looked 
upon her as his own child''up to the time that her friends 
took her out of his hands, and that he owed her more than 
riie owed him. Ellen gave the money, she dared not give 
tiie whole message, to Mr. Lindsay. The bilb were in- 
stantly and haughtily re-endosed and sent back to America. 

Still nothing was heard from Mr. John. Ellen wondered, 
waited, wept; sadly quieted herself into submission, and as 
time went on, dung &ster and fitster to her Bible and the 
refuge she found there. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



Amv— Wby didn't yoa show him up, bloekheadT 
fiMf/«r.— Show him ujs Bir? With all my heart, sir. 
Up or down, all's one to me. 

GOOIHHATURKB iUlb 



ONE evening, it was New Year's eve, a large party was 
expected at Mr. Lindsay's. EUen was not of an age 
to go abroad to parties, but at home her father and grand- 
mother never could bear to do without her when they had 
company. Generally, Ellen liked it very much ; not called 
upon to take any active part herself, she had leisure to ob- 
serve and enjoy in quiet; and ofben heard music, and often 
by Mr. Lindsay's side listened to conversation, in which she 
took great pleasure. To-night, however, it happened that 
Ellen's thoughts were running on other things; and Mrs. 
Lindsay's woman, who had come in to dress her, was not at 
all satisfied with her grave looks and the little concern 'she 
seemed to take in what was going on. 

^' I wish. Miss Ellen, vou'd please hold your head up, and 
look somewhere — ^I don t know when I'll get your hair done 
if you keep it down so." 

** O Mason, I think thatll do — ^it looks very well — ^you 
needn't do any thing more." 

^ I b^ your pardon. Miss Ellen, but you know it's your 
grandmother that must be satisfied, and she will have it just 
so ; — ^there, — ^now that's going to look lovely ; — ^but indeed 
Miss Ellen she won't be pleased if you carry such a soberish 
&ce down stairs, — and what will the master say! Most 
young ladies would be as bright as a bee at being going to 
see so many people, and indeed it's what you should." 

" I had rather see one or two persons than one or two 
hundred," said Ellen, speaking half to herself and half to 
Mrs. Mason. 
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** Well, for pity's sake. Miss Ellen, dear, if you can, don't 
look as if it Mras a fiideral It was. There ! 'tain't modi 
trouble to fix yon, anyhow — if youM only care a little more 
about it, it would be a blessing. Stop till I fix this laoe. 
The master will call you his white ro6e>bud to-night, sure 
cnou^" 

^'niat's nothii^ new,** said Ellen, haff* smiling. 

Mason left her ; and feeling the want of something to raise 
her spirits, Ellen sorrowfully went to her Bible^ and slowly 
turning it~ over, looked along its pages to catch a sight of 
something cheering before she went aown stairs. 

^ Thh God is our God/or ever and ever: he wiU be our 
guide even unto deaOiP 

"^ Isn't that enough?^ thought Ellen, as her eyes filled in 
answer. ^It ought to be— -John would say it was— oh! 
where is he !" 

She went on taming leaf after leaf. 

^ Lord of hosU^ hhssed is the man that irusteth in 
theer 

^That IS true surely," she thought. '^ And I do trust in 
htm — I am blessed — 1 am happy, come what may. He wiU 
let nothing come to those that trust in him but what is good 
for them — ^if he is my Grod I have enough to make me happy 
— ^I ought to be happy — ^I will be happy ! — ^I will trust him, 
and take what he gives me; and try to leave, as John used 
to tell me, my affairs in his hand." 

For a minute tears flowed ; then they were wiped away; 
and the smile she gave Mr. Lindsay when she met him m 
the hall was not less bright than usual. 

The company were gathered, but it was stall early in the 
evening, when a gentleman came who dedined to enter the 
drawing-room, and asked for Miss Lindsay, 

^ Miss Lindsay is engaged." 

^ An' what for suld ye say sae, Mr. Porterfield?" cried the 
voice of the housekeeper, who was passing in the hall, — 
^ when ye ken as weel as I do that Miss Ellen" — 

The butler stopped her with saying something about *^my 
lady," and repeated his answer to the gentleman. 

The latter wrote a word or two on a card which he drew 
tcom his pocket, and desired him to carry it to Miss EUeo. 
He carried it to Lady Keith. 
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• « "What sort of a person, Porterfield f said Lady Keith, 
crumpling the paper in her fingers ; and withdrawing a little 
from the company. 

" Uncommon fine gentleman, my lady," Porterfield an- 
swered in a low tone. 

" A gentleman ?" said Lady Keith inquiringly. 

" Certain, my lady ! — ^and as up and down spoken as if 
he was a prince of the blood ; he's somebody that is not ac- 
•customed to be said ^ no' to, for sure." 

Lady Keith hesitated. Recollecting however that she had 
just left Ellen safe in the music-room, she made up her mind ; 
and desired Porterfield to show the stranger in. As he en- 
tered, unannounced, her eyes unwiliincly verified the butler's 
judgment ; and to the inquiry whether he might see Miss 
Lindsay she answered very politely, though with regrets that 
Miss Lindsay was engaged. 

" May I be pardoned for asking," said the stranger, with 
the slightest possible approach to a smile, ^' whether that de- 
cision is imperative 1 I leave Scotland to-morrow — ^my 
reasons for wishing to see Miss Lindsay this evening are 
urgent." 

Lady Keith could hardly believe her ears, or command 
her countenance to keep company with her expressions of 
" sorrow that it was impossible — ^Miss Lindsay could not 
have the pleasure that evening." 

'* May I beg then to know at what hour I may hope to see 
her to-morrow 1" 

Hastily resolving that Ellen should on the morrow accept 
along-given invitation. Lady Keith answered that she would 
not be in town — she would leave Edinburgh at an early 
hour." 

The stranger bowed and withdrew ; that was all the by- 
standers saw. But Lady Keith, who had winced under an eye 
that she could not help fimcying read her too well, saw tbat 
in his parting look which made her uneasy ; beckoning a 
servant who stood near, she ordered him to wait upon that 
gentlenuin to the door. 

The man obeyed ; but the stranger did not take his cloak 
and made no motion to go. 

"No, sir! not that way," he said sternly, as the servant 
laid his hand on the lock ; — '* show me to Miss Lindsay !" 
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'* Miss Ellen f ' said the man doubtfully, coming back, and 
thinking from the gentleman's -manner that he must have 
misunderstood Lady Keith; — ^ where is Miss Ellen, Ar- 
thur r 

The person addressed threw his head back towards the 
door he had just come from on the other side of the halL 
" This way, sir, if you please, — ^what name, sir?" 
" No name— 4stand back !" said the stranger as he entered. 
There were a number of people gathered round a lady wiio 
was at the piano singing. Ellen was there in the midst of 
them. The gentleman advanced quietly to the edge of the 
group and stood there without being noticed ; Ellen's eyes 
were bent on' the floor. "^ Jhe expression of her face touched 
and pleased him greatly ; it was precisely what he wished 
to see. Without having the least shadow of sorrow upon it, 
there was in all its lines that singular mixture of gravity and 
sweetness that is never seen but where religion and discipline 
have done their work well ; the writing of the wisdom that 
looks soberly, and the love that looks kindly, on all things. 
He was not sure at first whether she were intently listening 
to the music, or whether her mind was upon sometlung fiur 
different and far away ; he thought the latter. He was right. 
Ellen at the moment had escapied from the company and the 
noisy sounds of the performer. at her side; and while her 
eye was curiously tracing out the pattern of the carpet, her 
mind was resting itself in one of the verses she- had been 
reading that same evening. Suddenly, and as it seemed, 
from no connection with any thing in or out of her thoughts, 
there came to her mind the image of John as she had seen 
him that first evening she ever saw him, at Garrarcarra, when 
she looked up from the boiling chocolate and espied him, — 
standing in an attitude of waiting near the door. Ellen at 
first wondered how that thought should have come into her 
head just then ; the next moment, from a sudden impulse, 
she raised her eyes to search for Uie cause and saw John's 
smile. 

It would not be easy to describe the change in Ellen's ftoe. 
Lightning makes as quick and as brilliant an illumination, 
but lightning does not stay. With a spring she reached 
him, and seizing both his hands drew him out of the door 
near which they -were standing ; and as soon as they were 
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hidden from view threw herself into his arms in an agony of 
joy,: ^Before however either of them could say a word, she 
had caught his hand again, and led him back along the hall 
to the private staircase ; she mounted it rapidly to her room ; 
and there again she threw^herself into his arms, exclaiming, 
** Oh John ! — my dear Jolm ! my dear brother !" 

But neither smiles nor words would do for the overcharged 
heart. The tide of joy ran too strong, and too much swelled 
from the open sources of love and memory, to keep any 
bounds. And it kept none. Ellen sat down, and bowing her 
head on the arm of the 80& wept with all the vehement pas- 
sion of her childhood, quivering from head to foot with con- 
vulsive sobs. John might guess from the outpouring now 
how much her heart had been secretly gathering for months 
past. For a little while he walked up and down the room'; 
but this excessive agitation he was not willing should continue. 
He said nothing ; sitting down beside Ellen on the 80&, he 
quietly possessed himself of one of her hands ; and when in 
her excitement the hand struggled to get away again, it was 
not permitted. Ellen understood that very well and im- 
mediately checked herself Better than words, the calm 
firm grasp of his hand quieted her. Her sobbing stilled ; she 
turned from the arm of the sofa, and leaning her head upon 
him took his hand in both hers and pressed it to her lips as 
if she were half beside herself. But that was not permitted 
to last either, for his hand quickly imprisoned hers again. 
There was silence still. Ellen could not look up yet, and 
neither seemed very forward to speak; she sat gradually 
quieting down into fullness of happiness. 

'' 1 thought you never would come, John,'* at length E3- 
len half whispered, half said. 

" And I cannot stay now. I must leave you to-morrow, 
Ellle." 

Ellen started up and looked up now. 

" Leave me ! For how long 1 Where are you going 1" 

" Home." 

« To America !"— Ellen's heart died within her. Was thU 
the end of all her hopes? did her confidence end Jiere^ She 
shed no tears now. He could see that she grew absolutely 
still from intense feeling. 
. ^'What's the matter, Ellie I'' said the low gen< le tones she 
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^'Wfattfce weak most alwmys do, Ellie, ■wkferilmiglii 
vriiefe it maj be had." 

^Aod ao I do, Jofan^^aaid EOen w e qwi ft — ^bnt Ivant 
yooy—ok how modi f" 

Are joo not happj beref 

Tea— 4ainh»pj — at least I thought I w» half an hour 
agOy — as huppj as I can be. IhsTeererj ddng to make me 
hajmr; ezeqit what would do it." 

** We most both hare reooune to our old remedy agaiiist 
sorrow and lonelmess — y on hare not forgotten the use of it, 
Ellier 

^ No, John,** said Ellen, meeting his eyes with a tearfol 
smile. 

'*Tbey love yod here, do they notf 

** Y^TV madtk — too mnch.*' 

** And you lore them f* 

"Yes^ 

** That*s a doubtful * yes.* " 

^ 1 do lore my &Uier— -Tery much ; and my grandmother 
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too, though not so much. I cannot help loving them,— ^ihej 
love me so. But they are so unlike you V^ 

"^ That is not much to the purpose, after all,'' said John 
smiling. *' There are varieties of excellence in the world." 
' ^ O yes, but that isn't what I mean ; it isn't a variety of 
excellence. They make me do every thing that they have 
a mind, — ^I don't mean," she added smiling, " that thai is 
not like you,— but you always had a reason; they are dif- 
ferent. My &ther makes me drink wine every now and 
then, — I don't like to do it, and he knows I do not, and I 
think that is the reason I have to do it." 

" That is not a matter of great importance, £Uie, pro- 
vided they do not make you do something wrong." 

'* They could not do that I hope ; and there is another 
thing they cannot make me do." 

"What is that 1" 

"Stay here when you will take me away." 

There was a few minutes' thoughtful pause on both sides. 

" You are grown, Ellie," said John, — ^'* you are not the 
child I left you." 

" I don't know," said Ellen smiling, — " it seems to me I 
am just the same." • 

** Let me see — ^look at me !" 

She raised her face, and amidst smiles and tears its look 
was not less clear and frank than his was penetrating. " Just 
the same," was the verdict of her brother's eyes a moment 
afterwards. Ellen's smile grew bright as she read it there. 

" Why have you never come or written before, John 1" 

" I did not know where you were. I have not been in 
England for many months till quite lately, and I could not 
get your address. I think my fiither was without it for a 
long time, and when at last he sent it to me, the letter mis- 
carried — ^never reached me — ^there were delays upon de- 
lays." 

** And when did you get it ?" 

"I preferred coming to writing." 

" And now you must go home so soon !" 

" I must, Ellie. My business has lingered on a great 
while, and it is quite time I should return. I expect to sail 
next week — ^Mrs. Gille^ie is going with me— her husband 
stays behind till spring." 

VOL. II. * 
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. Ellen sighed. ;' ' '1.^/5 - • 

^ I made a friend of a friend of yours whom I met in 
Switzerland last summer — ^M. Muller." 

" M. Muller 1 did you ! O I'm very glad ! I am very 
glad you know him — ^he is the best friend I have got here, 
after my &ther. I don't know what I should have done 
without him." 

'*I Jiave heard him talk of you," said John smiling. 

^' He has just come back ; he was to be here this even- 

"^ 

There was a pause again. 

^ It does not seem right to go home without you, EUie,'' 
said her brother then.^ " I think you belong to me more 
than to any body." 

'' That is exactly what I think !" said Ellen with one of 
her bright looks, and then bursting into tears ; — ^^' I am very 
glad you think so too ! I will always do whatever you teU 
me— just as I used to — no matter what any body else says." 

^ Perhaps I shall try you in two or three things, Ellie." 

** Will you ! in what % O it would make me so happy— 
80 much happier — ^if I could be doing something to please 
you. I wish I was at home with you again !" 

*^ I will bring that about, Ellie, by and by, if you make 
your words good." 

"^ I shall be happy then," said Ellen, her old confidence 
standing stronger uian ever — ^'^ because I know you will if 
you say so. "Diough how you will manage it I cannot con- 
ceive. My &ther and grandmother and aunt cannot bear 
to hear me speak of America. I believe they would be 
glad if there wasn't such a place in the world. They would 
not even let me think of it if they could help it ; I never 
dare mention your name, or say a word about old times.. 
They are afraid of my loving any body I believe. They 
want to have rae all to themselves." 

^ What will they say to you then, Ellie, if you leave 
them to give yourself to mef" 

"' I cannot help it," replied Ellen, — ^^ they must say what 
they please ;" — and witn abundanoe of energy, and not a 
few tears, she went on ; — "• I love them, but I had given 
myself to you a great while ago ; long before I was his 
daughter, you called me your litde sister — I can't undo that| 
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John, and I donJt want to — it doesn't make a bit of differ- 
ence that we were not bom so !^ 

John suddenly rose and b^an to walk up and down .the 
room. Ellen soon came to his side, and leaning upon his 
arm as she had been used to do in past times, walked up 
and down with him, at first silently. 

*^ What is it you wanted me to do, John ?" she said gen- 
tly at length ; '^ you said * two or three things.' " 
. ^ One is that you keep up a regular and mil correspond- 
ence with me." 

'^I am very glad that you will let me do that," said El- 
len, — ^^ that is exactly what I should like, but — ^ 

"Whatr 

*^ I am afraid they will not let me." 

"I will arrange that." 

" Very well," said Ellen joyously, — " then it will do. O 
it would make me so happy ! And you will write to me 1" 

" Certainly !" 

^ And I will tell you every thing about myself; and you 
will tell me how I ought to do in all sorts of things 1 that 
will be next best to being with you. And then you will 
keep me right." 

*' I won't promise you that, Ellie," said John smiling ; — 
** you must learn to keep yourself right." 

^I know you will, though, however you may smile. 
What next 1" 

" Read no novels." 

*' I never do, John. I knew you did not like it, and I have 
taken good care to keep out of the way of them. If I had 
told any body why, though, they would have made me read 
a dozen." 

** Why Ellie !" said her brother, — ^** you must need some 
care to keep a straight line where your course lies now." 

" Indeed I do, John," said Ellen, her eyes filling with tears, 
— ^^ oh how I have felt that sometimes ! And then how I 
wanted you !" 

Her hand was fondly taken in his, as many a time it had 
been of old, and for a long time they paced up and down ; 
the conversation running sometimes in the strain that both 
loved and Ellen now never heard; sometimes on other 
matters ; such a conversation as those she had lived upon 
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in former days,- and now drank in with a delight and eager- 
ness inexpressible. Mr. Lindsay would have been in di^ 
may to have seen her uplifted &oe, which, though tears were 
many a time there, was sparkling and glowing with life and 
joy in a manner he had never known it. She almost forgot 
what the morrow would'bring, in the exquisite pleasure of 
the instant, and hung upon every word and look of her 
brother as if her life were there. 

^ And in a few weeks,V said Ellen at length, ^ you will 
be in our old dear sitting-room again, and riding on tb6 
Black Prince 1 — and I shall be here ! — and it will be — ^ 

^ It will be empty without you, Ellie ; — ^but we have a 
fiiend that is sufficient; let us love him and be patient.** 

^ It is very hard to be patient,'* murmured Ellen. ^ But 
dear John there was something else you wanted me to do? 
what is it? you said * two or Uurde* things.'* 

^ I will leave that to another time.** 

" But why ? I will do it whatever it be — ^pray tell me.** 

" No,** said lie smiling, — ^ not now, — ^you shall know by 
and by — the time is not yet. Have you heard of your old 
friend Mr. Van Brunt?** 

" No— what of him r 

^ He has come out before the world as a CSiristian man.** 

"Has he!** 

John took a letter from his pocket and opened it ' 

"You may see what my &ther says of him ; and what he 
says of you too Ellie ; — he has missed you much.*.* 

"01 was afraid he would,** said Ellen, — ^ I was sure he 
did!" 

She took the letter, but she could not see the words. 
John told her she might keep it to read at her leisure. 

"And how are they all at Ventnor? and how is Mrs. 
Vawse ? and Margery ?** 

" All well. Mrs. Vawse spends about half her time at 
my fikther's.** 

" I am very glad of that !'* 

" Mrs. Marshman wrote me to bring you back with roe if I 
could, and said she had a home for you always at Ventnor." 

" How kind she is," said Ellen ; — ^'^ how many friends I 
find everywhere. It seems to me, John, that everybody 
almost loves me." 
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' ^That w a singular droomstaiioe ! ~ However, I am no 
exception to the rule, EUie." 

"01 know that," said Ellen laughing. ^ And Mr 
George?" 

" Mr. George is well." 

^' How much I love him !" said EUen. ^ How much I 
would give to see him. I wish you oould tell me about poor 
Captain and the Brownie, but I don't suppose you have 
heard of them. O when 1 think of it all at home, how I 
want to be there ! — Oh John ! sometimes lately I have al- 
most thought 1 should only see you again in heaven." 

^ My dear Ellie ! I shall see you there, I trust ; but if we 
live we shall spend our lives here togeUier first. And while 
we are parted we will keep as near as possible by praying 
fi>r and writing to each other. And what God orders let us 
quietly submit to." 

Ellen had much ado to command herself at the tone of 
these words and John's manner, as he clasped her in his 
arms and kissed her brow and lips. She strove to keep 
back a show of feeling that would distress and might dis- 
please him. But the next moment her fluttering spirits 
were stilled by hearing the few soft words of a prayer that 
he breathed over her head. It was a prayer for her and for 
himself, and one of its petitions was that they might be kept 
to see each other again. Ellen wrote the words on her 
heart 

" Are you going ?" 

He showed his watch. 

** Well, I shall see you to-morrow !" 

"ShaUyoubeherer 

** Certainly — ^where else should I be ? What time must 
you set out?" 

*'I need not till afternoon, but — ^How early can I see 
you r 

** As early as you please. O spend all the time with me 
you can, John !" 

So it was arranged. 

'* And now, Ellie, you must god own stairs and present 
me to Mr. Lindsay." 

"To my father!" 

For a moment Ellen's face was a compound of expres- 
VOL. II. "• 
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mooa. 8be instantly 'aoqinesoed faoweyer, and went down 
with her brother, her heart it must be confessed goinff very 
pit-arpat indeed. - She took hini. into the library whidi was 
not this evening thrown opoi to company ; and sent a ser- 
vant for Mr. Lindsay. WhUe waiting for his coming, Ellen 
felt as if she had not the fidr use of her senses. Was that 
John Humphreys quietly walking up and down the library t 
Mr. Lindsay's library % and was she about to introduce her 
brother to Uie person who had forbidden her to mention his 
name t Thero was something however in Mr. John's 6gure 
and ur, in his utter coolness, that insensibly restored her 
q>irits. Triumphant confidence in him overcame the fear 
of Mr. Lindsay; and when he appeared, Ellen vrith tolera- 
ble composuro met him, her himd upon John's arm, and 
said, ** Father, this is Mr. Humphreys," — my brotiur she 
dared not add. 

*' I hope Mr. Lindsay will pardon my giving him this 
trouble," said the latter ;-t**' we have one thing in common 
which should forbid our being strangers to each other. I, at 
least, was unwilling to leave Scotland without making my- 
self known to Mr. Lindsay." 

Mr. Lindsay most devoutly wished the ^' thing in com- 
mon" had been any thing else. He bowed, and was ^ happy 
to have the pleasure," but evidently neither pleased nor hap- 
py. Ellen could see thaL 

"^ May 1 take up five minutes of Mr. Lindsay's time to 
explain, perhaps to apologize," said John, slightly smiling, — 
^ for what I have said 1" 

A little ashamed, it might be, to have his feeling suspected, 
Mr. Lindsay instantly granted the request, and politely in- 
vited his unwelcome guest to be seated. Obeying a glance 
from her brother which she understood, Ellen withdrew to 
the further side of the room, where she could not hear what 
they said. John took up the history of Ellen's acquaintance 
with bis family, and briefly gave it to Mr. Lindsay, scarce 
touching on the benefits by them conferred on her, and skil- 
fully dwelling rather on Ellen herself and setting forth what 
she had been to them. Mr. Lindsay could not be uncon- 
scious of what his visiter delicately omitted to hint at, 
neither could he help making secretly to himself some most 
unwilling admissions ; and though he might wish the speaker 
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at the antipodes, and doubtless did, yet the sketch was too 
happily given, and his fondness for f^len too great, for him 
not to be delightedly interested in what was said of her. 
And however strong might have been his desire to dismiss 
his guest in a very summary manner, or to treat him with 
haughty reser^^e, the graceful dignity of Mr. Humphreys' 
manners made either expedient impossible. Mr. Lindsay 
felt constrained to meet him on his own ground — the 
ground of high-bred frankness ; and grew secretiy still more 
afraid that his real feelings should be discerned. 

Ellen from afar, where she could not hear the words, 
watched the countenances with great anxiety and great ad- 
miration. She could see that while her brother spoke with 
his usual perfect ease, Mr. Lindsay was embarrassed. She 
half read the truth. She saw the entire politeness where she 
also saw the secret discomposure, and she felt that the po- 
liteness was forced from him. As the conversation went 
on, however, she wonderingly saw that the cloud on his brow 
lessened, — she saw him even smile ; and when at last they 
rose, and she drew near, she almost thought her ears were 
playing her false when she heard Mr. Lindsay beg her bro- 
ther to go in with him to the company and be presented to 
Mrs. Lindsay. Afler a mpment's'hesitation this invitation 
was accepted, and they went together into the drawing-room. 

Ellen felt as if she was in a dream. With a face as grave 
as usual, but with an inward exultation and rejoicing in her 
brother impossible to describe, she saw him going about 
among the company, — talking to her grandmother, — ^yes 
and her grandmother did not look less pleasant than usual, 
— recognizing M. Muller, and in conversation with other 
people whom he knew. With indescribable glee Ellen saw 
that Mr. Lindsay managed most of the time to- be of the 
same group. Never more than that night did she triumph- 
antly think that Mr. John could do any thing. He finished 
the evening there. Ellen took care not to seem too much 
occupied with him ; but she contrived to be near when he 
was talking with M. Muller, and to hang upon her father's 
arm when ht was in Mr. John's neighbourhood. And when 
the latter had taken leave, and was in the hall, Ellen was 
there before he could be gone. And there came Mr. Lind- 
say too behind her ! 
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' " You will come early to-morrow morning, John 1" 

^ "Come tx) breakfast, Mr. Humphreys, will you?" said 

Mr. Lindsay, with sufficient cordiality. 

But Mr. Humphreys declined this invitation, in spite of 
the timid touch of Ellen^s fingers upon lus arm, which beg- 
ged for a different answer. 

•* I will be with you early, Ellie," he said however. 

"And O! John," said Ellen suddenly, "order a horse 
and let us have one ride together ; let me show you Edio* 
burgh." 

" By all means," said Mr. Lindsay, — ^** let us show you 
"Edinburgh ; but order no horses, Mr. Humphreys, for mine 
are at your service." 

Ellen's other hand was gratefully laid upon her fiither'a 
arm as this second proposal was made and accepted. 

" Let us show you Edinbuigh," said Ellen to herself^ as 
she and Mr. Lindsay slowly and gravely went back through 
the hall. "So there is an end of my fine morning! — ^But 
however, how foolish 1 am! John has his own ways of 
doing things — ^he can make it pleasant in spite of every 
thing." 

She went to bed, not to sleep indeed, for a long time, 
but to cry for joy and all sorts of feelings at once. 

Grood came out of evil, as it often does, and as Ellen's 
heart presaged it would when she arose the next morning. 
The ride was preceded by half an hour's c)iat between Mr. 
John, Mr. Lindsay, and her grandmother; in which the 
delight of the evening before was renewed and confirmed. 
Ellen was obliged to look down to hide the too bright satis- 
&ctton she felt was shining in her face. She took no part 
in the conversation, it was enough to hear. She sat with 
charmed ears, seeing her brother overturning all her frthePs 
and grandmother's prejudices, and making his own way to 
their respect at least, in spite of themselves. Her marvel- 
ling still almost kept even pace with her joy. " I knew he 
would do what he pleased,'* she said to herself — "I knew 
they could not help that ; but I did not dream he would 
ever make them Uke him, — ^that I never dreamed !" 

On the ride agun, Ellen could not wish that her lather 
were not with them. She wished for nothing ; it was all a 
maze of pleasure, which there was nothing to mar bat the 
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iiense that she would by and bj wake up and find it was a 
dream. And no, not that either. It was a solid good and 
blessing, which though it must oome to an end, she should 
never lose. For the present there was hardly any thing to 
be thought of but enjoyment. She shrewdly guessed that 
Mr. Lindsay would have enjoyed it too, but for herself; 
there was a little constraint about him still, she could see. 
There was none about Mr. John ; in the delight of his words 
•and looks and presence, Ellen half the time forgot Mr. Lind- 
say entirely ; she had enough of them ; she did not for one 
moment wish Mr. Lindsay had less. 

At last the long beautiful ride came to an end ; and the 
rest of the morning soon sped away, though as Ellen had 
expected she was not permitted to spend any part of it 
alone with her brother. Mr. Lindsay asked him to dinner, 
but this was declined. 

Not till long after he was gone did Ellen read Mr. Hum- 
phreys' letter. One bit of it may be given. 

"" Mr. Van Brunt has lately joined our little church. This 
has given me great pleasure. He had been a regular at- 
tendant for a long time before. He ascribes much to your 
instrumentality ; but says his first thoughts (earnest ones) 
on the subject of religion were on the occasion of a tear that 
fell from Ellen's eye upon his hand one day when she was 
talking to him about the matter. He never got over the 
impression. In his own words, ' it scared him ! That was 
a dear child ! I did not know how dear till I had lost her. 
I did not know how severely I should feel her absence ; nor 
had I the least notion when she was with us of many things 
respecting her that I have learnt since. I half hoped we 
should yet have her back, but that will not be. I shall be 
glad to see you, my son." 

The correspondence with John was b^un immediately, 
and was the delight of Ellen's life> Mrs. Lindsay and her 
daughter wished to put a stop to it ; but Mr. Lindsay dryly 
said that Mr. Humphreys had frankly spoken of it before 
him, and as he had made no objection then he could not 
now. 

Ellen puzzled herself a little to think what could be the 
third thing John wanted of her ; but whatever it were, she 
was very sure sh^ iw/v«i/i Ar*. *f. t 
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For the gratification of those who are never satisfied/one 
word shall be added, to wit, that 

The seed so early sown in little Ellen's mind, and so 
carefully tended by sundry hands, grew in course of time 
to all the &ir structure and comely perfection it had bid 
fair to readi — storms and winds that had visited it did but 
cause the root to take deeper hold ; — and at the point of its 
young maturity it happily fell again into those hands that 
had of all been most successful in its culture. — ^In other 
words, to speak intelligibly, Ellen did in no wise disappoint 
her brothers wishes, nor he hers. Three or four more years 
of Scottish discipline wrought her no ill ; they did but serve 
to temper and beautify her CSuistian character ; and then, 
to her unspeakable joy, she went bads to spend her life with 
the friends and euardians she best loved, and to be to 
them, still more t£an she had been to her Scottish relations, 
the "light of the eyes." 
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